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THE PEEFACE. 


HE appearance, last year, by the kind assent 
of Doctor Feederick Temple, then Bishop 
of London and now Archbishop of 
Canteebury, of the noble photo-zincographic 
Facsimile of the once lost Bradford Manuscript, 
preserved at Fulham Palace, London, has naturally 
suggested that the Pilgrim Story should be again told 
— in a manner brief yet accurate; impartial yet 
sympathetic — in accordance with the authoritative 
statements of that Manuscript, and of other information 
that has come to light in recent years. 

What a strange thing it is, that hithertp there does 
not exist any adequate account, scientifically written 
but popular in form, of the Pilgrim Fathers. And this, 
although there has already grown up around their noble 
efforts, a considerable literature, through the incessant 
efforts of American Scholars and Historical Societies : 
a literature that will no doubt continue to grow till the 
end of time. 

Crammed as this volume is with information on the 
subject, most of it of paramount authority; it has not 
been found possible to bring the Pilgrim Story in it, to 
a later date than 1623. If that Story is to be continued, 
it must be in another similar volume; which would 
probably carry it on to the* years 1628, or 1630. 

What has been here attempted has been to select 
those facts which are material to the Story, and which 
are also absolutely, or morally, certain; to explode 

The Pilgrim Eathera. ^ 
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whatever myths we may happen to have met with; 
and to give exact references for everything that is 
adduced. In one sense, it has been a resetting of old 
material ; in another, the production of new facts. Our 
great desire has been, that there should be nothing in 
this Volume that the Reader may be hereafter compelled 
to unlearn ; but that he may feel sure that, in respect 
to all its contents, that he is standing upon the solid 
rock of truth. 

Although the Pilgrim Story must, after the 
appearance of this Volume, assume a somewhat 
different aspect from that which it has hitherto had ; 
it has been rather heightened than diminished in interest. 
There are two sides to every question. The Writings 
of Governor Bradford, Governor Winslow, Robert 
Cushman, &c., deeply interesting and authoritative as 
they are in regard to the inner life, the actual 
experiences, the hopes and fears, of the Pilgrim Church ; 
yet are they, in their nature, nothing but ex pa/rte 
statements. Neither do they cover the whole ground 
of the Story : so that they have to be partly checked, 
and partly added to, from the outside. 

Hitherto these Writers have either not been read at 
all; or they have been read, as if they were so much 
Gospel ; and that no other opinions varying from them 
were possible. Now it is quite certain that these Writers 
knew of a great many things that they did not feel 
called upon to put upon paper. They wrote — with 
transparent honesty be it said — on behalf of the Cause 
to which they had consecrated their lives. And then, 
having so successfully fought through "'such a sea of 
troubles ; ” they had, to say the least, the assurance of 
their convictions : just as, so often, in private life, our 
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successful friends have mry pronounced opinions ; which 
we regard as the allowable play of character in such 
energetic natures. 

Especially must Governor Beadford’s good-natured 
and optimistic estimates of the Leaders of the English 
Separation in Holland — J OHNSON, Clyfton and Smyth — 
be considered as incomplete and misleading : for reasons 
which will be found later on in this book. 

A cool-headed rectification of opinions has therefore 
been often necessary in this Volume. 

The general Reader will find not a few notable facts 
in this Volume. Of these, the following may be here 
mentioned : 

The story of the “ Holy Discipline ” : and of its vanishing 
away. 

The deliberate cruelty shown to the promoters of the “Holy 
Discipline,” through the Bishops’ Courts, by John Whitgift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and Eichard Bancroft, Bishop of 
Lonuon, in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

The murderous statute of 1693, 35 Miz. c. 1, intituled, A% Act 
to retain the Q^mn^s subjects in obedience. 

The payments to William Brewster, as Post Master of Scrooby, 
from January 1589 to 30 September 1607. 

The identification of the Rev. John Smyth, the Se-Baptist, 
with the Rev. John Smith, Preacher of the city of Lincoln. 

The Entries in Zachary Clifton’s Bible. 

The scandalous Ancient exiled English Church at Amsterdam. 

Matthew Slade’s account of the burial of the Rev. Francis 
Johnson at Amsterdam on 10/20 January 1617/1618 : and of the 
publication by him there, a few days before his death, of a 
Recantation of his opinions, with a Refutation of the Five Articles 
[? of the Synod of Dort] ; in a book which no modern scholar has 
ever seen, and which is now believed to be utterly lost. 

The Story of the Pilgrim Press at Leyden, and of its suppression ; 
together with the fullest List, yet published, of Books that may b% 
assigned to it. 

The fact that, for more than a year before he left Leyden in thef 
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Speedwell^ William Bebwsteb was a Kunted man ; luding from 
the %tmost efforts of the British Government to catch him. And 
that, had he been caught, so far from becoming the revered Euling 
Elder of the New England States ; he would probably have lain in 
prison till the Meeting of the Long Parliament, as his partner 
Thomas Brewer did ; if his imprisonment had not previously 
killed him. 

The Semn Articles of 1617. The Three Points of 1618. 

The various Negotiations of the Pilgrim Fathers, in regard to 
their Exodus to America, with (1) the London Virginia Company, 
(2) the Privy Council of England, (3) the Dutch, and (4) the 
Adventurers. 

A reprint of two Journals describing the adventures of the 
Pilgrim Fathers during the first three years they were in New 
England. 

The Statement of the Claims in respect of the robberies by the 
Frenchmen from the Fortune in 1622. 

Evidence that Governor Bradford sent home an official 
despatch in that vessel : which was stolen, and is now possibly 
lost for ever. 

But still more unexpected, both to the Editor 
and the Reader, is the definition of the ecclesiastical 
position of the Pilgrim Church as that of The Church 
of England — once removed. The evidence convincingly 
demonstrates the strong affection of that exiled Society 
to the Church of their fathers — the persecuting Bishops 
apart : an affection which only deepened as time 
went on, and experience of life increased. So that 
the Pilgrim Church stood then much nearer to 
the Anglican Church than John Wesley and his 
Community did in the last century. The villagers, 
that grouped themselves round the Rev. John 
Robinson and William Bbewster, started at first 
on rigid lines : but as their continental life mellowed 
^their experience, they became large-hearted and 
Ibroad-sotiled ; and came to look on their separation 
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from the English Church as their misfortune, and not 
as a thing to glory in. 

Therefore, if the Church of England had existed 
then, as it exists to-day ; the Pilgrim movement would 
have never come into existence at all. Was it not 
rather the Stuart tyranny, working through the 
Church organization (as it did through all the other 
organizations of the State ; and notably that of Justice), 
thatf^created it. 

In respect to such points as these, it may be necessary 
to say that we are absolutely impartial : having already 
edited some twenty thousand pages of letterpress, 
representing all sorts of opinions ; some of them Roman 
Catholic, and the rest embracing all shades of Protestant 
thought. We have never yet edited any book for a 
purpose; and never will do so. We always start upon 
any investigation with a tabula rasa; and then just 
simply follow the evidence, wherever it may lead us. 

Perhaps it may be as well to warn the young 
Reader at the outset, that the reproaches hurled, in 
this book, at the then new School of Protestant Thinkers, 
called Arminians or Remonstrants, are simply so much 
unadulterated ignorance and fanaticism. 

Arminianism, with its vigorous assertion of the 
Freedom of the Human Will, was just the inevitable 
reaction, the swinging back of the mental pendulum, from 
the perfectly appalling doctrine of Divine Predestination 
of the rigid Calvinism, as set forth, for instance, in the 
nine Lambeth Articles of the 20th November 1595. 

At the present day, the two theological Schools 
of Calvinism and Arminianism have representatives 
amongst the earnest Thinkers of most Protestant 
Communities. Each doctrine is, in its essence, true: 
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but it is beyond the power of Man to harmonize 
them. Which doctrine, therefore, one would adopt 
would probably depend upon one’s bringing up, social 
environment, mental pace, attitude of ’ mind, and so 
forth. Therefore the young Reader will come to 
regard controversies on these subjects as sheer waste- 
of time. Let each man choose for himself. 

But then it was a very wild time, an Age of 
ceaseless conflict all round The human mind, 
awakening from the sleep of Feudalism and the Dark 
Ages, fastened on all the problems that are inherent to 
human society: problems which, even at the present 
day, are not half solved. In England, during that 
seventeenth century, men were digging down to the 
very roots of things. They were asking. What is the 
ultimate authority in human affairs ? Upon what, does 
Government rest ? and for what purpose, does it exist ? 

And this clash of opinions went on in all Branches 
of Human Knowledge alike: in Politics, in Science, 
and in Philosophy; as well as in Religion. And yet 
nobody thinks any the worse of Politics, Science, and 
Philosophy; because, in these first steps, so many 
mistakes, false starts, and abortive efforts were then 
made by them, as will be found as regards Religion 
in this volume. Advance through making mistakes 
seems to be the law of human progress. 

The sharpest possible attention must be paid to the 
dates : for Chronology is the life of all historical studies. 
The thing to be certain about is the Day of the Week. 

In the seventeenth century, the difference between 
the Old Style of reckoning time, and the New Style, 
was Ten days. Thus^the eleventh day of the month 
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Old style was the twenty-first day New Style. It 
was written, 11 / 21 . 

For instance, the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
in New England, on 

11/21 December 1620, [See page 435.] 

which fell upon a Monday : a date since called 
Forefathers’ Day. 

Another chronological point has also to be considered. 
The year was reckoned to begin on different days in 
different countries. 

For instance, in Holland, in the seventeenth century, 
the year began on the 1 st of January : but, in F,Tig 1 g.Ti<l 
the legal year began on the 25th of March. So that the 
eighty-three days, between the 1 st of January and the 
24th of March, were regarded as belonging to what we 
should now consider as being the previous year. 

For example, permission was granted by the Town 
Council of Leyden to the Pilgrim Fathers to come to 
that city, 

“ in their session at the Council House, the 12 th 
day of February, 1609 ” [See page 148.] 

That, according to the old English reckoning, was on 
2 February 1608. 

We combine the two Styles together in one formula, 
thus : 

2/12 February 1608/1609 
which fell upon a Thursday. 

Now will be seen the importance of the Day of the 
Week. The two Styles must coincide on the same day. 

Which Style was used, depended largely on the 
nationality of the Writer. The English Ambassador, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers, in Holland, generally dated 
their letters in the Old Style. 
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Another point about time, which may bo useful to 
remember in the present Work, is that the average time 
that elapsed between the writing of a letter at the 
Hague or Leyden, and its receipt in London ; or vice 
versa : may be put at nine or ten days. Sometimes the 
post occupied only five days ; and sometimes, fifteen or 
sixteen. It all depended on the wind and the weather. 

The money of that period must be multiplied by 
about four to represent its purchasing power: that is 
£1, or 5$, then would (roughly speaking) buy as much 
as £4, or 20$, would now. This is merely a rough 
approximate way of expressing the present diminished 
purchasing power of gold coin. Scientifically speaking, 
the ratio would vary with respect to each article bought : 
but as a general approximation, four times, or a little under 
that, may be fairly accepted as the ratio of increased 
value for the first half of the seventeenth century. 

At this time of day, to hope to add anything 
absolutely new, to the sum of what is already known 
about the Pilgrim Fathers, is like hoping to find the 
Philosopher’s Stone. The New England Scholars and 
Historical Societies, during the last hundred years, have 
so cleanly swept this field of history, that not oven a 
single ear of wheat is to be hoped for. We ourselves had 
no such hope at all. Therefore the more do wo rejoice 
in our good luck in finding the Statement of the Claims 
in respect of the robbery of the Fortune by the French 
in February 1622, which will be found at pages 506-50,8. 

It is extraordinary to what a large extent we are 
dealing, in iliis volume, with what is practically a Lost 
Literature. All the English books printed in Holland 
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and Flanders before 1641 are rare : but those printed 
there for the Separatists, in order to be sold or 
distributed in England, are amongst the rarest of them all. 
One simple fact will be a suflSicient illustration of this : 

The British Museum does not possess, at this moment 
of writing, a single copy of the originall editions of the 
seven books written by the Rev. J OHN Smtth, ' the 
Se(-Baptist ; and which were printed for him between 
1603 and* 1613. Of how many other English Authors 
can it now be said, That, in their original editions, they 
are totally unrepresented in the great London Library ? 

Therefore we would here strenuously appeal to all 
the great Collectors and Libraries of the United States, 
especially to those in New England, that instant search 
should be made through their Collections, for all the 
English Separatist Works known. For this purpose, 
the bibliographical information contained in this volume 
and in Doctor H. Maetyn Dextee’s Gor^gregaAionalism 
&c., will be found helpful. And, further, that the finds 
should be reported to, and recorded by, some central 
body, like the American Library Association. This is 
not a sectional Literature. It is that which surrounds 
the ultimate origin of the United States : and therefore 
the effort may be regarded as a national one. 

Especially should a ceaseless hunt be made after all 
copies of Editions that can, with any probability, be 
assigned to the Pilgrim Press at Leyden. 

Most of all, that the following two utterly lost books 
be sought for, without wearying. 

Giles Thoepb. The EvMing of the Fox. Part I. 

? Printed by Thokpe himself at Amsterdam, about 1610. 

This is the lost scandalous chronicle of the Ancient 
exiled English Church in that city. 
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The death-bed Eecantation of the Eev. rjaANOis Johnbok. 
Printed at Amsterdam in [December] 1617. 

The Title even of this book is not known ; much less 
its contents. 

And now we have to ask for the kind co-operation 
of our Headers. We desire to give a perfectly exact, 
though a modernized, text. Many of the words and 
idioms in it, have, naturally enough, in the nearly three 
hundred years that have since passed away, become 
obsolete, or have quite changed their meanings. In all 
such cases we have put the real meaning after them, 
thus : 

admire [wonder at] lawful [morally right. It 

betake [entrust!] does not usually mean 

civil [civilized!] logcd!] 

civil [secular!] painful ['painstaJdng!] 

condescend [agree to!] a passionate letter [a 

estates [properties!] suffering^ or heart-hrokm 

indifferently [impartially!] letter ; as in the sense 

of Passion Week. It 

does not mean a letter 
written m a rage!] 

In like manner, Indian Place Names are followed 
by their present English names: as, Massachusetts 
[Boston Bay], Namaschet [Middlelorongh], Nauset 
[Eastham], Patuxet [Plymouth], Wessagusset 
[Weymouth], 

Again, some part of the text is confessedly very 
roughly written; sometimes, in what almost might be 
regarded as broken English. 

As for this poor Relation, I pray you accept it, as being writ by 
ths several Actors themselves, after their plain and rude manner : 
therefore doubt nothing of tlxe truth thereof. If it be defective 
in anything, it is their ignorance ; that are better acquainted with 
planting than writing. If it satisfy those that are well affected 
to the business ; it is all I care for. Ree page 397. 
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Usually the imperfection of the style is by omitting 
words which were present to the mind of the Writer ; 
hut which he did not put down in writing. These lost, 
hut necessary, words have been supplied between square 
brackets. 

In these three ways, our Readers will have the 
advantage of a rigidly exact text, unavoidably 
containing many obsolete words and idiogiis but 
which yet will he instantly imderstandable. 

In many cases, the Foot Notes are of equal importance 
and authority with the text. In such cases, they are 
merely the printer’s device to bring matter relating to 
the same topic into the closest possible juxtaposition. 
Other Foot Notes are simply explanatory. 

All Foot Notes supplied by the present Editor, are 
followed by his initials — ^E. A, 

Our grateful thanks are here tendered, for valuable 
guidance and help from Professor Justin WiNSOE, 
Librarian of Harvard University, Massachusetts. This 
gentleman, so well known as a veritable Rabbin of 
Bibliography, is also the greatest living authority upon 
the colonial history of New England. 

In conclusion. This story belongs to the Universal 
Church of Cheist. May it be especially helpful in 
nnit,ing all true Protestant hearts, in the Old World as 
in the New, in the love, service, and worship of the 
ever-blessed Trinity ! 

Edwaed Aeber. 

73 Shepherd’s Bush eoad, 

West KsNsiNaTON, 

London, W. 

15 January 1897. 



TO OUE READERS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 

HE Story of the Pilgrim Fathers divides itself into 
two parts ; an ecclesiastical conflict in England 
and Holland; and a colonizing effort in New 
England. It is as hard to make the American 
understand the theological niceties of the first part ; as it is to 
make the Englishman understand the geographical localities 
of the second. 

If we would wish to do but bare and simple justice to 
the Pilgrim Fathers ; we must strip ourselves of a great many 
ideas and opinions which, in our time, are the unquestioned 
and universal axioms of every day life and thought. 

There is not one of us but lives under conditions in which 
Law is always, and under all circumstances, the supreme 
authority. We can hardly realize a condition of society in 
which Law itself was struggling for existence ; in which 
everybody and everything was governed by the King’s Will, 
and was subordinate and contributory to (0 amazing words 1) 

* the royal satisfaction. 

Yet it was under conditions such as these, that the Pilgrim 
movement originated, and fought its way onward. Let us 
endeavour, then, to go back in our thoughts to their Age and 
to their circumstances. 

Doctor H.,Martyn Dexter has done this for us, as regards 
the material things of life : 

Ordinary average life, three centuries ago, was so different from 
life now, as to make it well-nigh impossible, even for the most 
diligent antiquary, adequately to comprehend, and describe, that 
difference. 
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When the Fratres Angli in Belgia exulantes began to change the 
date of their letters to Trancis Junius from the Sixteenth to the 
Seventeenth Century, even the scholars of the great Universities 
were still uncertain whether Copernicus had fairly out-reasoned 
Ptolemy in his theory of the solar system. 

It was Fourteen years, before John Napier of Merchiston, by 
the invention of logarithms, as Laplace said, by reducing to a 
few days the labour of months, doubled the life of all whose 
occasions lead them to abstruse mathematical calculations; 

It is thought to have been Two and twenty years after that 
date, before England saw her first weekly newspaper. 

It was Five and twenty, before hackney coaches began to be 
kept for hire in London. 

It was Eight and twenty, before William Harvey published 
his discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

It was Forty, before Gascoione by his cross of fine wire in the 
focus of the telescope, raised it from a vaguely instructive curiosity 
to the dignity of an eye, accurate as well as far-seeing, to note 
celestial phenomena. 

It was Eight and forty, before the Barometer became available 
(to measure heights, and foretell storms. 

It was Six and fifty, before Huyohbns, applying the oscillating 
pendulum to the rude clock with vibrating balance, which had 
been in use for three or four hundred years, first gave to the world 
a measurer of time, “ more accurate than the sun itself.” 

It was Four and sixty, before Thomas Willis described the 
nerve centre ; and showed that the brain is a congeries of organs, 
and the seat of moral and intellectual action. 

It was Six and sixty, before Newton, sitting in his garden, was 
started upon that train of thought which, years after, led him 
on to the development of the Law of Universal Gravitation : 
“indisputably and incomparably the greatest scientific discovery 
ever made.” 

It was Two and seventy, before the same modest and 
marvellous intellect which had unravelled the problem of the 
celestial motions, discovered the key to the rainbow in the fact 
that light consists of rays of different colours and diverse 
refrangibility. 

It was Three and seventy, before the first Alrmnach of the 
present character was published in England. 
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It was rive and seventy, before Eomib, tbe Bane, discovered 
and measured tbe progressive motion of light. 

It was One hundred and nine, before a daily paper was started 
in London. 

It was One hundred and fourteen, before Doctor J ohn 
W ooDWORi) laid the foundation of the science of Geology, by 
demonstrating that the surface of the earth has an orderly 
stratification. 

It was One hundred and twenty, before Eomer devised the 
mercurial Thermometer ; and introduced it to the Gentleman and 
the Tarmer as well as the Scientist. 

It was One hundred and thirty-three, before Dtjfat made 
possible the science of electricity as it now exists. 

It was One hundred and forty, before there was a Circulating 
Library in London. 

It was One hundred and fifty-eight, before Croststedt, of 
Sweden, published the elementary principles of the science of 
Mineralogy. 

It was One hundred and sixty, before there was a street light 
in London. 

It was One hundred and seventy-one, before Biohard 
Arkwright was weaving cotton cloth at Cromford in Derbyshire, 
by means of spindles and looms driven by water. 

It was One hundred and seventy-nine, before the steam-engine, 
in the form now commonly used for manufacture and trafiSc, was 
first devised. 

It was Oi^e hundred and eighty-four, before Henry Cavendish 
published, in the Philosophical Transactiom^ the proof that Water 
is a compound of Oxygen and Hydrogen gases. 

It was One hundred and ninety-one, before Ltjigi Galvani 
announced the discoveries establishing that branch of science which 
bears his name. 

It was Two hundred and thirteen, before London Bridge was 
lighted with gas. 

It was Two hundred and nineteen, before the first ship, whose 
sails were aided by steam, crossed the Atlantic. 

It was Two hundred and twenty-nine, before Stephenson’s 
“Eocket” led the panting and interminable succession of the 
locomotives of the nineteenth century. 

It was Two hundred and thirty-nine, before Lours Daguerre 
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annonnced the possibility of almost instantaneously securing and 
rendering permanent the facsimile portrait of a face or of a scene. 

It was Two hundred and forty, before the invention of 
prepayment by stamp, and the era of cheap postage. 

It was Two hundred and forty-four, before the Telegraph was 
first practically used in the transmission of messages between 
distant points : Two hundred and fifty-eight, before the first 
telegram made its way from the Old World to the New under the 
Atlantic : Two hundred and seventy-seven, before the still more 
marvellous Telephone began to offer itself to reunite the separated, 
even by the hearing of the ear: and Two hundred and seventy-eight, 
before the Phonograph, most wonderful of all, offered itself to store 
up for reproduction — on the turning of a ci‘ank — whatsoever of 
talk, or song, may have been admitted to its mysterious confidence. 
Congregationalism Sc., pp. 683-686, Ed. 1880, 8. 

Observations like these of Doctor Dexter make us 
feel the great distance of time which separates us from the 
Pilgrim Pathers; whose lives we are about to study so 
closely : and they will also help us to avoid the folly of harshly 
judging the opinions of the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century, from the standpoint of the ideas of the end of the 
Nineteenth ; though, of course. Right and Wrong are eternal. 

Then our thoughts must go back to an Age when the 
general drift of public affairs all over Europe was towards 
tyranny and oppression : a state of things which it is now 
very hard for us to realize. 

Spain, under Philip III., had already become a consolidated 
and illimitable autocracy. France was on its way to that 
absolute royal despotism that enabled Louis XIT., later 
on, to say, I am the State.” Ferdinand II., Emperor of 
Germany, was carrying on the Thirty Years’ War in order 
that he might suppress Protestantism in Germany, and the 
liberty with which it was associated. It is but the simple 
fact that, at the time the^ Mo/yflower was crossing the 
Atlantic, there were only two powerful free States in 
Europe, Great Britain and Holland. In nearly all the 
other countries, the Governments were doing nothing else 
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but ceaselessly striving, and with a marked success, to 
enslave the peoples committed to their care. 

This had been much aided by the Counter-Reformation 
carried on by the Papal Curia, from the time of the Council 
of Trent onwards ; by which the Roman Catholic Church had 
adapted itself to the new conditions of European life. Of 
that Counter-Reformation, with its two special developments 
of the Spanish Inquisition and of the Order of the Jesuits, the 
Reader will find an able description in A Relation of the JState 
of Religion <Ssc. London, 1605, 4. It was written by Sir 
Edwin Sandys ; whom we shall meet with later on in this 
Story. 

Indeed, so absolutely identified was the Roman Catholic 
Church of that Age, in the minds of most Englishmen, 
with all forms of political tyranny, that, later on, in the 
Massachusetts Colony, men were punished for saying, That it 
was a Christian Church : a proposition that no sane man now- 
a-days would for a moment deny. Let us then never forget 
that, at the back of all the Puritanism and Separatism of that 
Age, there ever lay the intensest hate of Roman Catholicism 
and of the tyranny with which it was then so thoroughly 
identified. 

Such being the general state of European Affairs : in 
England, Absolutism — that is, That the King was above The 
Law — came in with the Stuarts. The seventeenth century 
passed away in one long fight between Englishmen and that 
dynasty, over the then perfectly new doctrines of 

(1) The inherent Divine Right of Kings by blood or 

inheritance, 

(2) The absolute unconditioned Passive Obedience of 

Subjects, and 

(3) The unlawfulness of Resistance or Self-Defence in 

cases of oppression or violence, whether national or 

personal. 

If we have not stated these monstrous opinions sufficiently 
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clearly: let us do so in the words of Doctor Humphrey 
Gower, the Yice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
in 1681 : 

We still believe and maintain that our Kings derive not their 
Titles from the people ; but from GOD. That to him only they 
are accountable. That it belongs not to subjects, either to create 
or censure ; but to honour and obey, their Sovereign : who comes 
to be so by a fundamental hereditary Eight of Succession ; which 
no Eeligion, no Law, no Eault or Forfeiture, can alter or diminish. 

Charles I., after having brought infinite evil upon his 
people, died a martyr for such principles as these. Among 
his last words upon the scaffold before the Banqueting Hall 
of Whitehall Palace, immediately before he was beheaded, 
were these : 

For the people. And truly I desire their liberty and freedom 
as much as anybody whomsoever. But I must tell you, That their 
liberty and their freedom consists in having, of Government, those 
laws by which their life and their goods may be most their own. 
It is not for having share in Government, Sir. That is nothing 
pertaining to them. A Subject and a Sovereign are clean different 
things ; and therefore until they do that, I mean, that you do put 
the people in that liberty, as I say ; certainly they will never 
enjoy themselves. King OiiAB.Lm his Speech c^c., p. 6, London, [23 
Feb.] 1649, 4. British Museum' Pi'ess-mark, E. 545 (5). 

The answer to that dying assertion is, That the English 
people had had a share in the national sovereignty long before 
the Stuarts, then only Norman Barons living near Oswestry 
in Shropshire, went to Scotland to seek their fortunes. 

These pernicious political dogmas received their death-blow 
at the happy and glorious Eevolution of 1688. Then was 
formulated what is known as the Whig doctrine of the 
Covenant between the King and the People ; the King 
in ;his Coronation Oath, and the Subjects in their Oath of 
Allegiance. This meant that the Law was to be above the 
Edng; and that he held the throne by exactly the same 
authority as the subject held his house. 

King William III. and Queen Mary accepted the English 

The Pilgrim Fathers. ^ 
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Crown on these conditions on 23rd February 1689. England 
had, however, to fight France for nearly a <][uarter of a 
century before this Whig doctrine could be regarded as an 
assured political fact. From the accession of Gbokge I. in 
1714, however, it has never been questioned. 

' Now when we consider that this arduous vindication of 
the supremacy of Law amongst the English people, occurred 
many years after the Pilgrim Exodus from Leyden j we can 
the better realize the wild times in which they lived. 

Then our thoughts must go back to a time when the 
Liberty of the Press simply did not exist in the British 
Isles. 

Printing was then only possible in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin ; and at the University Presses at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; but it was chiefly carried on in London. 

Even there, if a man were so rash as to buy i^ype and a 
hand printing press ; he would be immediately sent to prison 
for that offence. For no one in London was allowed to print 
anything unless he were a Freeman of the Company of 
Stationers : and even of those Freemen, only a certain few 
might 'print books \ though all of them were allowed to sell 
or hind them. 

There was a tradition amongst the London trade that, 
besides the King’s Printers and other Patentees, there ought 
to be Twenty-two Printing Houses, and no more, in the 
Metropolis. But, for years together, there were not even so 
many as that. On 9th May 1615, there were nineteen of 
such Printing Houses in London; possessing thirty-three 
hand printing presses. 

The Master Printers could not have as many hand printing 
presses as they would like. Everything was regulated and 
fettered. Each one, on his filling the previous vacancy, 
started with one ; and, as he rose in the Stationer i Compamyy 
he might increase that number to two of such presses, and no 
more. Of the above nineteen Master Printers, the five Junior 
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ones had only one press each ; the fourteen senior ones had 
two each. 

The London compositors then usually set up the books in 
type in their own houses ; and took the “ formes of type ’’ to 
the residence of the Master Printer to be machined. The 
custody of the hand printing press there was regarded then 
as dangerous a thing as the custody of dynamite would be 
now. It was most carefully locked up every night, in order 
to prevent secret printing. 

Eegularly, every week, Searchers, appointed by the 
Stationers’ Company, went through the house of each 
Master Printer, in order to see what books were at press, 
and whether they had been properly licensed. 

By this organization, and under these conditions, were 
produced the books of the Golden Age of English Literature. 
The Reader will readily see how impossible it would be for 
anything that the King or the Bishops might choose to 
regard as obnoxious, to be printed in London. As a matter 
of fact, such books were printed on the Continent, as we shall 
see later on, in the case of William Brewster \ and smuggled 
into England. 

The Stuarts had an instinctive jealousy of the power 
of a free Press ; and, so far as in them lay, kept it under a 
strict supervision. Every Work, before it could be set up in 
type, had to be licensed by two persons : 

(a.) By a Chaplain of the Archbishop of CATOERBURl^ttl 
of the Bishop of London, for the time being: which tw 
Prelates were more especially charged with the Censorship 
of the Press, up to the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1640. And this, not by force of any statute of the realm, 
as by a survival of that illimitable authority which formerly 
pertained to the Roman Catholic Bishops of England as 
guardians of faith and morals.” 

(b.) By one of the two Wardens of the Company of 
Stationers of London. 
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On being licensed, the Work was usually entered in the 
Registers at Stationers’ Hall, London ; the entries of which, 
beginning about 1553, continue, with one or two breaks, 
down to the present day. Of the entries in these Registers 
between 1553 and 1640; we have privately printed a 
Transcripy in five quarto volumes, containing about 3,200 
pages. 

Such then being the genesis of an English book in the 
days of the Pilgrim Fathers, one can see what a one-sided 
struggle they had to carry on. The Bishops could freely 
allow anything to be printed that made for their Order : but 
nobody in his senses could expect them to allow for the press 
anything that challenged the divine right of the Hierarchy ; 
or that attacked the iniquities and illegalities of the Bishops’ 
Courts, as they existed up to the time that the Long 
Parliament swept them all away. 

So the Rev. Riohabd Baxter tells that the Puritan and 
Separatist treatises were, in his early days, very hard to be 
met with ; and were secretly read and passed from hand to 
hand: and, being prohibited, they were the more eagerly 
sought after. 

The chiefly colonial story that we have to tell in this 
volume, represents but a part of the life of the English 
nation during this period. Por their ceaseless and strenuous 
home struggles against the Stuart Kings; we would refer 
the Reader to John Forster’s Sir Jobn Elliot^ 1592 — 1632. 
A Biography. 2 Vols., 1872, 8; and also to Doctor Samuel 
R. Gardiner’s splendid History of England, 1603^ — 1642. 10 
Yok, 1884, 8. 

Some day the Pilgrim Story will become the subject 
of a Poet’s Song ; of which, perhaps, this volume may be a 
Ground Work. It contains every possible dramatic element : 
nobleness and baseness, bravery and cowardice, purity and 
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impurity o£ life, manhood and hypocrisy, gentleness and 
wrongheadedness. .We very much fear, however, that 
(though Dramatic Poesy is the highest form of human 
expression) if that Song shapes itself into a Drama; the 
Pilgrim Fathers will turn in their graves. 

So we conclude here by quoting that wondrous passage 
penned by Milton in 164:1, in which he defines the office of a 
Christian Poet: a passage that has oftentimes been present 
to us during the preparation of this volume, because it so 
aptly expresses the faith and aims of the Pilgrim [fathers. 

These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the iijspired gift 
of GOD ; rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) in 
every nation : and are of power, beside[s] the office of a Pulpit, to 
inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and 
public civility ; to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
affections in right tune ; to celebrate, in glorious and lofty Hymns 
the throne and equipage of GOD’s almightiness ; and what He 
works, and what He suffers to be wrought with high Providence 
in his Church ; to sing the victorious agonies of Martyrs and 
Saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations doing 
valiantly through faith against the enemies of Cheist ; to deplore 
the general relapses of Kingdoms and States from justice and 
GOD’S tru'e Worship. 

Lastly, whatsoever in Eeligion is holy and sublime ; in 
Virtue, amiable or grave : whatsoever hath passion \mfermg^ or 
admiration \w(mdQr'ment\ in all the changes of that which is called 
Fortune, from without ; or the wily subtleties and refluxes of Man’s 
thoughts, from within : all these things, with a solid and treatable 
smoothness, to paint out and describe. 

Teaching over the whole book, of sanctity and virtue, through 
all the instances of examples, with such delight that the paths of 
honesty and good life would then appear to all men, both easy and 
pleasant. The Reason of Church Government Sc.^ p. 39. 
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E have now briefly to consider the ecclesiastical 
condition of England ; out of which the Pilgrim 
Church sprang. 

The first thing that we have to recognize is, 
That from the Reformation onwards, England, as the only 
first-rate Protestant Kingdom in Europe, was in a condition 
of constant and imminent peril. Spain, by means of its large 
population in Europe • its annual fleets of gold from the West 
Indies ; and, later on, its annual fleets of spices (more precious 
than gold) from Coa and Cochin ; had become the Colossus of 
Europe. As Sir Thomas Overbuby tells us, in his Observations 
<&c,j written in 1609, the Hope of the Western Monarchy 
was the daily dream of the Spanish Kings : and as matters 
then stood, if they could only but become masters of the 
harbours of Plunders, Holland, and England, they would then 
become the Lords of the civilized World. No one, therefore, 
knows anything of our history during the reign of Elizabeth, 
unless he adequately realizes the deep sense of national 
peril that ever lay behind the ceaseless efforts of English 
Statesmen. 

Por whatever they might do, or not do, Philip II. was 
unhalting in his ambition; an(>so became a perpetual danger 
to Europe. JV^on suffioit orhis was the badge of his ambition : 
and ‘‘Time and I against the World” was the motto of his 
policy. 

And so, the more we know of that Age, the more important 
does the Defeat of the Spanish Armada appear. It was one 
of the three crushing victories wherewith England has altered 
for the better, the history of modern Europe : the Defeat of the, 
Armada, the Battle of Blenheim, and the Battle of Waterloo. . 
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For there was always this about fighting the Spaniards, that 
they never gave in. It was like fighting Eternity. You might 
beat them, and plunder them to your heart’s content ; but that 
did not stop the War : for fighting was the normal occupation 
of the Spanish Gentleman. All this had been foreseen 
by Queen Elizabeth and her Advisers from the very first. 
One hardly knows whether to admire more the Thirty years 
of Diplomacy, 1558 — 1588, which staved ofi* the evil day: or 
the splendid deeds of that Fifteen years of War, 1588 — 1603, 
the history of which no man has yet written ; which conflict 
only came to an end through the death of the brave-hearted 
Queen and the consequent change of dynasty. 

The extremity of the national peril did indeed pass away 
when the Scottish Queen had been beheaded, and the Armada 
had been virtually destroyed : but England had still to hold 
her own, under the Divine Providence, by the strength of her 
right arm. 

Professor Froude tells us in his History of Englcmdy 
X., p. 325, Ed. 1860, 8, that down to the defeat of the Armada, 
three-fourths of the English nation, that is, about 3,600,000 out 
of about 4,800,000, were Roman Catholics. Political aflairs 
were then managed by the vigorous one-fourth minority ; who 
lived chiefly in London, Bristol, Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
places in the south of England. 


Queen Elizabeth had nothing of the Puritan in her. 
She was a nationalist. Professor Froude thus describes her : 

She was free of access to her presence, quick-witted, and 
familiar of speech with men of all degrees. She rode, shot, jested, 
and drank beer ; spat, and swore upon occasions — swore not like 
“ a comfit-maker’s wife ” ; hut round mouth-filling oaths which 
would have ^ satisfied Hotspur — the human character ‘ showing 
always through the royal robes ; yet with the queenly dignity 
never so impaired that liberties could be ventured in return. . . . 

In her birth, she was the symbol of the revolt from the Papacy. 
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She could not reconcde herself with Eome without condemning 
the marriage from which she sprmg ; but her interest in 
Protestantism was limited to political independence. She mocked 
at Cecil and “his brothers in Cheist.” She affected an interest 
in the new doctrines, only when the Scots or the Dutch were 
necessary to her ; or when religion could serve as an excuse to 
escape an unwelcome marriage. When the Spanish Ambassador 
complained [in June 1578] of the persecution of the Catholics : she 
answered, That no Catholic had suffered anything who acknowledged 
her as his lawful Sovereign ; and that, in spiritual matters, she 

believed as they did. ... ^ , , , . , vi 

She would permit no authority in England which did not 
centre in herself. The Church should be a Department of the 
State, organised by Parliament, and ruled by the national 
tribunals. . . . Tliere should be no conventicles and no chapels, 
to be nurseries of sedition. History of England, Chapter lx., 
Vol. X., pp. 317, 323-4, Ed. 1860, 8. 

The Queen had daily before her eyes, as a political object 
lesson, the hopeless division and prostration of Prance : through 
the Civil Wars between the Huguenots on the one side ; and 
the House of Guise, followed by the Holy League, on the 
other. Therefore she was not going to allow the Puritans and 
Separatists, however staunch and loyal they might be to her 
personally, to dismember and exhaust England as the 
Huguenots had done Prance, even though they did not form 
more than one-fifteenth of the Prench population. 

TTad she not also seen the Netherlands split up into 
Protestant Holland and Eoman Catholic Planders, simply on 
the score of religion 1 

She would keep England undivided and strong. She 
therefore stiffly denied to the lower clergy and to the laity any 
right of initiation in religious matters whatsoever. She 
suspended Archbishop Edmund Geindal, Spensee’s Aloeind, 
because he sympathised with “ Prophesyings.” She purposely 
'chose elderly men, whose ideas had been formed in her sister’s 
reign, for her Bishops. We seem to trace a distinctly uniform 
poUoy as to Church Government' all through her reign. Can 
we say that she was wrong? Was not the stability of 
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England, beset on so many sides with enemies, worth the 
‘‘Holy Discipline” twenty times over? 

The Anglican Church first split into two Schools of 
Thinkers, amongst the English exiles at Erankfort on the 
Main in 1555 j as is described in A Brief Discourse of the 
Troubles begun at Frankfort in Germany 1575, 4 : a Work 
that is usually attributed to William Whittingham, Dean 
of Durham; and which is certainly worthy of a new edition. 

On Queen Mary’s death, the exiles hastened home : and 
soon after, we have in England the distinctions of Protestants, 
and of Puritans or Preciscians. Later, we have the three 
P’s : — Protestants, Puritans, and Papists. Later still, we 
have Conformists and Beformists. 

In that most worthy man, Archbishop Matthew Parker, 
Queen Elizabeth had a most excellent adviser in those early, 
and most perilous, years of her reign. 

The Act of Supremacy and the Act of Uniformity were 
passed in 1559 ; but not strictly enforced at first. By 1565, 
Parker felt strong enough to enforce, by his Advertisements 
the use of the surplice in Divine Worship : whereupon 
there arose what is known as the “Ministering Apparel 
Controversy ” of 1566. 

By 1571, the Puritans had developed their ideas as to 
Ecclesiastical Polity; and they published a book called An 
Admonition to the Parliament of that year : which led to the 
literary conflict in 1572 that is known as “ The Admonition 
to the Parliament Controversy.” 

In this long struggle, the leaders of the opposite sides were 
Thomas Cartwright and Archbishop John Whitgift : who 
had, at one time, been Fellows together at the same table at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

As the first English Presbytery also met at Wandsworth 
in Surrey, on the 20th Hovember 1572 ; we must consider 
that year as the date of the birth of the craze of the “ Holy 
Discipline.” 
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Let us see what this “Holy Discipline ’’ was, for which 
men so readily suffered imprisonment, and even gave up their 
lives ; and for which they even more readily affirmed a special 
Divine command, and a perpetual duration : but which vanished 
away from off the face of the earth within two generations 
of its birth, and has not left a trace behind. 

The English Reformation, by the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
had secured to her Protestant subjects, the Right of Private 
Judgment, and the freest access to the Bihle as the only rule 
of faith and practice. 

. Many earnest seekers went to the Scriptures, and found 
there, two things : 

I. In the Old Testament, the rigid and elaborate organization 
of the Mosaic Law and Worship : which lasted some fifteen 
hundred years, until the destruction of J erusalem by Emperor 
Titus. 

II. And then came the snare to their understandings, to 
find the counterpart of this, in the Christian Economy. The 
Church must have some kind of organization : could not they 
excogitate a parallel one by the application of private judgment, 
reason, and logic to the New Testament 'I They found very 
little to go upon; only the three following passages of 
Scripture, which we give exactly in the three principal 
English versions : 


Gbnita Vkbsion. 
I6C0 A.D. 


And GOD hath ordoined 
some in the Church; as 
flrac Apostles, secondly 
Prophets, thirdly teachers, 
then them that doe mir- 
acles : after that, the giftes 
of healing, helpers,'^ gou- 
ernours.t diuersitie of 
tongues, 

SiniB! Notes. 

* The offices of Deacons, 
t Be seiteth forth the 
order of Elders, which 
•were the mainteiners of the 


Authorised Version. 

1611 A.D. 

1 Corinthians xii. 28. 

And GOD hath set some 
in the church, first apos- 
tles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of 
healings, helps,” govern- 
ments, diversities of 
tongues. 


discipline. 


EavisED Version. 

1881 A.D. 

And GOD hath set some 
in the church, first apos- 
tles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers, then mir- 
acles, then gifts of heal- 
ings, helps, governments,* 
divers kinds of tongues. 

Side Note. 

* Or, wise coumeU,f 
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QBNJtyA . Veesion. 
1560 A.i>. 


The Elders that rule 
well, let them be had in 
double honour,* specially 
they which labour in the 
worde and doctrine. 


Aothoeised Version 

1611 A.l>. 

1 Timothy v. 17. 

Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially 
they who labour in the 
word and doctrine. 


Side Note. 


* There were two Tcindes 
of Elders^ the one attended 
upon the gouernement onely, and looked to 
the manners of the Congregation; the other 
didj heside that., attend upon preaching and 
prayers., to and for the Congregation, 


"*• Seeing then that we 
haue gifts that are diuers, 
according to the grace 
that is giuen Tuto us, 
whether we haue pro- 
phecie, let vs prophecie ac- 
cording to the portion of 
faith; or an office, let us 
waite on the office ; or 
he that teacheth, on teach- 
ing: or he that exhorteth, 
on exhortation: ho that 
distributeth, let him do 
iY with simplicitie ; he that 
ruleth, with diligence; he 
that sheweth mercie, with 
cheerfulnesse. 


Eomans xil. 6-8. 

Having then gifts differ- 
ing according to the grace 
that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy 
according to the propor- 
tion of faith ; or ministry, 
let us wait on OMrminister- 
ing: or he that teacheth, 
on teaching; or he that 
exhorteth, on exhortation : 
he that giveth, leihim do it 
with simplicity; he that 
ruleth, with diligence ; 
he that sheweth mercy, 
with cheerfulness. 


Side Note. 

* And he deuideth them 
into two sortes, to wit, into 
Prophets and Deacons: and againe he 
dimdeth the Prophets into Doctours, and 
Pastours. And of Deacons he maJceth three 
sortes: to vjit, the one to "be such os are 
(as %t were) treasurers of the Church Cofers, 
whome he calleth properly Deacons: the 
other to be the gouernours of discipline., 
who are called Seniours or Elders : the 
third, to be such as properly serued in 
the helpe of the poore, of which sort the 
companie of widowes were 
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Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially 
those who labour in the 
word and in teaching. 


And having gifts differ- 
ing according to the grace 
that was given to us, 
whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy according to the 
proportion of our faith ; or 
ministry, let us give our- 
selves to our ministry ; or 
he that teacheth, to Ms 
teaching; or he that ex- 
horteth, to his exhorting: 
he that giveth, lei him do 
it with liberality ; he that 
ruleth, with diligence; be. 
that sheweth mercy, with 
cheerfulness. 


Upon the Geneva Version of the above three passages ; 
and more especially on its unauthorized Side Notes, was 
built up the “ Holy Discipline ” with its considerable array of 
Church Officers : Pastors, Doctors or Teachers, Ruling Elders, 
Prophets, Deacons, and Widows or Helpers or Deaconesses. 

This organization was a kind of exaggerated Presbyterianism. 
Its full nature may he studied in the three following hooks : 
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[Walter Traters.] AfuU andplain Declaration of Ecclesiastical 
Disd^line out of the Word of GOD ; and of the declining of the Church 
of England from the same. 4. 

A Demonstration of the truth of that Discipline which Cmuibt hath 
prescribed in his Wiord for the government of his Chttrch in all times 
and places until the end of the world. 

This Work was secretly printed at the Martinist Press at East 
Molesey, in Surrey, in July 1588. For writing it, the Author, 
the Eev. John TJdall, lingered to death in prison, through the 
savage secular power of the Bishops. 

Biohard Hooker. The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 1694 — 
1618, foL 

And so, for years together, the conflict went on between 
the Eldership and Episcopacy. The Eldership was based, to 
some extent, upon popular election and choice. In theory, at 
any rate, it was government from below : government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” As regards 
Episcopacy, the Bishops were appointed at the King^s choice, 
and were as much Officers of State as the Sheriffs. They 
held their lands by feudal tenure. It was government from 
above ; and dependent solely on the royal will and pleasure. 

Both systems had a good many purely human inventions 
in them. The Puritan might ask the Protestant, Where do 
you find Rural Dean, Archdeacon, Chancellor, or Archbishop 
in the Bible ? The Protestant might equally well retort, Where 
do you find Presbytery, Classis, Synod, General Assembly, 
and Moderator in the Bible ? Of course, all these were merely 
human arrangements consecrated to Divine purposes ; and 
were sheer necessities in any large and widely spread 
organization. But then, there was the constant endeavour to 
claim for every part, and every portion, of each Ecclesiastical 
Polity an immediate and positive Divine instruction. 

Such then, in brief, was the “ Holy Discipline : a thing 
now so dead, that but few men know anything about it. It 
had two great weaknesses : 

(1) That it was so pivoted upon the Eldership, that if an 
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Elder went wrong (as we shall see, later on, Dakiel Studley 
did), the system had no remedy. “Who was to watch the 
Watchers 1 ’’ 

(2) The question that any practical Man of the World 
would put was, How could it possibly be financed? Each 
isolated voluntary association, fluctuating from month to 
month in numbers, was to pay three Officers — the Pastor, 
the Teacher, and the Euling Elder: all of whom, being 
family men, must have enough to keep them and their 
families in decent respectability. 

The Pilgrim Church never prided itself upon its 
ecclesiastical organization; which was, all through, of a 
most make-shift description. 

When it started at Scrooby, it seems to have had the 
Rev. Richaed Olyfton for Pastor; and the Rev. John 
Robinson, when he came North, acted as Assistant or 
Teacher ; with probably one or more Deacons. 

When it removed from Amsterdam to Leyden, and 
Clyfton deserted that Church, about April 1609; the Rev. 
John Robinson was the only Officer, besides the Deacon or 
Deacons, for a considerable time. 

Then, at Leyden, at some date not later than 1613, 
William Beewster was elected Ruling Eldei’. 

All the arrangements seem to have been dictated by 
their practical necessities; and not according to the “Holy 
Discipline,” or any other, theory. They never had for their 
Officers, either Prophets, or Widows. 

As time went on, they rather leaned to the organization 
'of the French Reformed Churches; as will appear from their 
TJy'ee Points of 1618, see p. 293-296. 

Later still, the migration to America split the Church 
into two sections. After Robinson’s death, the Leyden 
section had no Minister at all, until it went across the seas 
to join the Old Colony : and if the Plymouth Church had 
one characteristic more than another, it was That it was 
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essentially a Church of Laymen; and, in that respect, it 
anticipated the Quakers. At any rate, as long as Governor 
Bradfoed lived; no Minister even dared to aspire to lead 
them, as J ohn Eobin'son' had done at Amsterdam and Leyden. 
So it was ever a question of Men, and not of Methods: 
and therefore as an example of a perfect ecclesiastical 
organisation, the Pilgrim Church is simply nowhere. 

It had also these other two characteristics : 

That, within the limits of the Old Colony, it was a 
National Church ; for it embraced the whole community. 

And also. That, for many a long day to come, it would no 
more suffer Dissent from its organisation and methods, within 
those limits ; than James I. did from his organisation and 
methods, within Lis three Kingdoms. H^ory repeats itself. 


Before we pass away from this subject, we may just 
touch upon one other point. 

There were great discussions among the Separatists as to 
the meaning of the following passage : 


Revised Veesion, 
1881 A.D. 

And if he refuse to hew 
them, tell it unto the 
ohuroh.* 

Side Note. 

* Or, oongngatioTk 

eccltsiasticalt dssemhUe, for he speaUceth 
aft&t'warde of the jpower of loosing and 
binding, which belonged to the Church, 
and hee hath regard to the order med 
in thqse dayes, at what time the Elders 
had iudgmmt of Church matters in 
their homds^ John ix. 12, and xii. 42, and 
xvi. 2, and used casting out of the 
Synagogue for a punishment, as we doe 
now excommunication. 


Geneva Veesion. 
15G0 A.D. 


And if hee refuse to 
lieSfre them, tell it vnto 
the Church.* 

Side Note. 

* Me speaketh not of any 
Mnde of policie, but of an 


Authorised Version. 
1611 A.D. 

Matthew xviii. 17. 

And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto 
the church. 


Will ib be believed that, after the many vicissitudes which 
the Ancient exiled English Church had passed through since 
it originated in London in September 1692 , and settled at 
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Amsterdam five years later, that that Community was rent 
asunder on 15/25 December 1610, upon a speculative point 
like this? The Kev. Drancis Johnson", the Rev. Richard 
Clyfton, Daniel Studley, and others held that the word 
Church here meant only the Eldership: maintaining what 
is known as the Rarrowist view of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
from Henry Rarrow. The Rev. Henry Ainsworth, Jean 
BE l^Ecluse, Giles Thorpe, and others held that it meant 
all the members of the society : maintaining what is known 
as the Rrownist view of ecclesiastical polity, from Robert 
Rrowne, And so these late friends, about a point like this, 
mutually delivered one another over to Satan, which was then 
the formula of Excommunication ; and became known to each 
other, in derision, as the Franciscans and the Ainsworthians. 

It would seem that in this, the Rev. Francis Johnson 
made a grab for more power. What a strange fascination 
spiritual power has for some men ! At any rate, he was bitterly 
punished during those last seven years that remained to him in 
this life. We do not know the details of the disastrous career 
of his Church after it left Amsterdam for Emden about 1613 ; 
but this split seems to have reduced not a few of them to 
beggary. And then, at last, to return to Amsterdam, only to 
recant his opinions and die ! What a miserable fiasco was it all I 

Such being the clash of opinions and the vanity of 
knowledge among men who were earnestly striving to be good ; 
let us now consider the secular power which the Rishops put 
forth for their suppression. 

This secular power was not based on statue law. Indeed, 
it was, many times, a flagrant defiance of it. It rested chiefly 
on the undefined royal prerogative. 

John Whitgiet owed his Primacy in 1583, very largely 
to the vigorous manner in which he had fought, in his books, 
Thomas Cartwright and the “ Holy Discipline.'^ Upon his 
becoming Archbishop, he fully determined, coute qui coute^ 
to stamp out not only Separatism or the ‘‘ Holy Disciphne 
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without the Church ; but likewise Puritanism within it : but 
the more he persecuted them, the more they both grew, 
Englishmen have never yet been slaves. 

Let us see what a Bishop could do in his capacity as 
‘^Ordinary of the diocese/' He could call any man or woman 
before him, and question them: and, from their answers, 
condemn them out of their own mouth, without the least 
confirmatory evidence; and then send them to prison, for 
mere points of religious belief. This was by virtue of the 
Oath ex Officio ; which was the forerunner of the even more 
notorious Etcetera Oath of 1640. 

’ If the man or woman refused to answer ; after reviling 
them, he would send them to prison for that refusal. 

In either case, they remained in prison as long as the 
Bishop chose. The Habeas Corpus Writ had not yet been 
invented. The lawyers might say that the procedure of the 
Bishops’ Courts were illegal: but what did it matter what 
they said ? All that a lawyer could say, was based oii Law : 
and Law itself was struggling for existence. When it made 
for the Sovereign, it was enforced ; when it made against him, 
it was put aside. 

The result of all this was, that the prisons of London were 
crammed with good Christians; who, according to modern 
ideas, were perfectly innocent of any crime. No wonder the 
Bishops were hated, for this use of their secular power. 

In 1588 — 1589, John Pbnry and Job Throgmorton 
tried to reach at the Bishops, by secretly printing, at the 
wandering Martinist Press, scoffing and mocking pamphlets 
against them, supposed to be written by a mook-Ar^hbishop, 
Martin Mar-Prelate. These derisive Marprelate Tracts 
circulated rapidly all over England. But the only result of 
this literary revolt from ecclesiastical tyranny, was the 
punishment, in February 1590, of all concerned in their 
production. Of this Controversy, we have given an account 
in our Introduction to it, published in 1879. 
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Whitgift, after the utmost use for ten years of the 
far-reaching powers of the Ecclesiastical Courts, was still not 
satisfied. He had not yet cowed religious Englishmen. 

In 1593, Parliament sat from the 19th Pebruary to the 
12th April ; and in that time passed the most disgraceful Act 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 35 Eliz. c. L 

Our Readers will remember the brilliant story in the sixty- 
ninth Chapter of Professor Froude’s History, of the itinerant 
barrel of beer at Chartley Manor House in 1587, which carried 
in, and out, the correspondence of Mary Queen of Scots, in 
relation to the Babington Conspiracy, that brought her to the 
block. This correspondence was all deciphered by Sir il^Aircns 
Walsingham’s Secretary, whose name Professor Froude gives 
as Phillipps; but who is known in the State Papers as 
Thomas Phelippes, alias Morice, the Decipherer : “ a spare, 
pock-marked, impassive, red-haired man,” as the Professor 
describes him. 

In reward for his various services, the Government made 
Phelippes, the Collector of Customs for Cloth within the 
Port of London : but, though he held that appointment, 
he was constantly engaged in disseminating or obtaining 
information. 

We now give portions of two letters written by this man. 

THOMAS PHELIPPES TO WILLIAM STERRELL. 

[? 9] APRIL 1693. 

Sir. The Parliament is to end this week. [/^ did erid out 12th 
April.'] 

The Bill preferred in the TJpper House against Catholics, which 
you mentioned in your last, is passed both Houses, with some 
amendment. The point is, That they are tied to remain at their 
dwellings : if they do [not], to he banished the realm. The other 
Bill, passed in the Nether House, was thought so extreme, as it is 
suppressed. 

There was a Bill preferred against the Barrowists and Browmsts, 
making it felony to maintain any opinions against the Ecclesiastical 
Government ; which, by the Bishops’ means, did pass the Upper 

The Pilgrim Fathers. 0 
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House : btit was found \pn Uh April 1693] so captious by the 
Nether House, as it was thought it would never have passed in any 
sort ; afor that it was thought all the Puritans would have been 
drawn within the compass thereof. 

Yet, by the earnest labouring of those that sought to satisfy the 
Bishops’ humours, it is passed: to this ejffect. That whosoever 
shall be an obstinate Eecusant [i.e. strictly speaking, a Eejecter 
of an accepted opinion], refusing to come to any Church; and do 
deny the Queen to have any power or authority in Ecclesiastical 
Causes ; and do by writing, or otherwise, publish the same ; and 
be a keeper [fre^tcenter] of conventicles also : being convicted, 
he shall abjure [renozmce, or ^^ive up] the realm within three 
months, and lose all his goods and lands. If he return without 
licence, it shall be felony. 

Thus have they minced it, as is thought, so as it will not reach 
to any man that shall deserve favour ; in a concurrence of so 
many faults and actions. 

The week before [on 31st March], upon the late conventicle you 
wrote of last, Barrow and Goodman [or rather Greenwood], with 
some others, were indicted, arraigned, and condemned, upon the 
statute [23 Eliz., c. 2] of writing and publishing seditious books ; 
and should have been executed : but, as they were ready to be 
trussed up [i,e. tied by the nechs to the tree], were reprieved. 

But the day after [6th April] the Lower House had shewed 
their dislike of this Bill, were, early in the morning, hanged. 

It is said. The reprieval proceeded of a Supplication made to 
the Lord Treasurer [William Cecil, Lord Buelegh], complaining 
Thcd, in a land where no Papist was touched for religion by death, 
their blood [of those] comv/rring in opinion, touching faith, with that 
[which] was professed in the covmtry, should he first shed: desiring 
therefore conference, to he removed from their envrs by recLson; or else 
further satisfaction of [justification to] the World touching their 
opinions. 

Which was communicated by him to [John Whitgift,] the 
Archbishop of Cantbrburt, who nevertheless was very peremptory; 
so as the Lord Treasurer gave him and [Biohard Fletcher] 
Bishop of Worcester, some round taxing words: and used some 
speech to the Queen ; but was not seconded by mj [of the Privy 
Council], which hath’ made him more remiss, as is thought. 

It is plainly said, That their execution proceeded of [the] 
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malice of the Bishops, to spite the Nether House ; which hath 
procured them much hatred of the common people affected that 
way. P. Dom. EUz., Vol. 244, No. 124. 


THOMAS PHELIPPES to WILLIAM STERBELL. 

12/22 JUNE 1593. 

Penry, the son [i.e. an author of'] of Martin Marprelate, was 
hanged lately [on 29th May], as two of the principal Brownists 
Barrow and Greenwood were before ; so as that Sect is in effect 
extinguished. >S'. P. Dom. Vol. 245, No 30. 

Our space allows us to give in full, only the first 
Section of the murderous Act to retain the Queen^s subjects in 
obedience^ 35 Eliz. c. 1 ; a statute worthy to be put by the 
side of that legal disgrace of Henry VIII.’s reign, the A(^ 
of the Six Articles of 1539 : and the infamy of it must 
be shared by all the Bench of Bishops in that Parliament 
of 1593. 

For the preventing and avoiding of such great inconveniences 
and perils as might happen and grow by the wicked and dangerous 
practices of seditious Sectaries and disloyal persons ; Be it enacted 
by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, and by the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same : 

That if any person or persons, above the age of sixteen years, 
which shall obstinately refuse to repair to some Church Chapel or 
usual place of Common Prayer, to hear Divine Service, established 
by Her Majesty’s laws and statutes in that behalf made ; and 
shall forbear to do the same by the space of a month next 
after, without lawful cause : [Or] shall, at any time after forty 
days next after the end of this Session of Parliament [^.e. from 
%Zrd May 1593], by printing, writing, or express words or 
speeches, advisedly and purposely practice ; or go about to move or 
persuade any of Her Majesty’s subjects, or any others within Her 
Highness’s realms or dominions, to deny withstand and impugn 
Her Majesty’s power and authority in Causes Ecclesiastical united 
and annexed to the imperial crown of this realm : Or to that end 
or purpose, shall advisedly and maliciously move or persuade 
any other person whatsoever to forbear or abstain from coming 
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to Chufch to hear Divine Service ; or to receive the Communion, 
according to Her Majesty’s laws and statutes aforesaid : Or to 
come to, or to be present at, any unlawful assemblies conventicles 
or meetings, under colour or pretence of any Exercise of > Eeligion ; 
contrary to Her Majesty’s said laws and statutes : Or if any 
person or persons which shall obstinately refuse to repair to 
some Church Chapel or usual place of Common Prayei*, and 
shall forbeai‘, by the space of a month, to hear Divine Service 
as is aforesaid; shall, after the said forty days, either of him 
and themselves, or by the motion, persuasion, inticement, or 
allurement, of any others, willingly join, or be present at, any 
such assemblies conventicles or meetings, under colour or pretence 
of any such exercise of religion, contrary to the laws and statutes 
of this realm, as is aforesaid — 

That then every such person so offending as aforesaid, and 
being thereof lawfully convicted, shall be committed to prison : 
there to remain, without bail or mainprise, until they shall 
conform and yield themselves to come to some Church Chapel or 
usual place of Common Prayer, and hear Divine Service, according 
to Her Majesty’s laws and statutes aforesaid; and to make such 
open submission and declaration of their said conformity as 
hereafter in this Act is declared and appointed. TKq tStatutes of 
th Realm^ Vol. IV., Part II., p, 841, 1819, fol. 

The second Section provides that Offenders convicted, not 
conforming and submitting within three months shall abjure 
the tealm ; and refusing to do so, or returning to the realm, 
shall be deemed Felons ; and shall suffer \die\ as in the case 
of Felony, without benefit of Clergy. 

It was also provided “ And this Act to continue no longer 
than, to the end of the next Session. of Parliament”; which 
befell on 9thPebruary 1598, 40 Bliz. So from 23rd May 1593 
till 9th February 1598, this Act was the law of the land. 

We are not able either to prove, or to disprove, the 
fojlo^v’ing statements of Governor Bbadfoed : 

First, from Master Phitlips. A famous and godly Preacher, 
having heard and seen Master Bareow’s speeches and preparations 
for death, said, “Barrow, Barrow, my soul be with thine 1” 
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The same author also reports, That Queen Elizabeth asked 
learned Doctor [John] Eainolds, What he thought of those two 
men, Master Barrow and Master Greenwood ? 

And he answered Her Majesty, That it could not avail an3^hing 
to show his judgement concerning them, seeing they were put to 
death. 

And being loath to speak his mind further ; Her Majesty 
charged him, upon his allegiance, to speak 

Whereupon he answered, That he was persuaded, if they had 
lived, they would have been two as worthy Instruments for the 
Church of GOD as have been raised up in this Age. 

Her Majesty sighed, and said no more. 

But, after that, riding to a park by the place where they 
were executed; and, being willing to take further information 
concerning them, demanded of the Eight Honourable [Geobqe 
Clifford, third] Earl of Cumberland, that was present when 
they suffered, What end they made ? 

He answered, “ A very godly end ; and prayed for your 
Majesty, and the State, &c.” 

We may also add, what some of us have heard, by credible 
information. That the Queen demanded of the Archbishop [John 
Whitgift], What he thought of them in his conscience ? 

He answered. He thought they were the servants of GOD ; 
but dangerous to the State. 

“ Alas 1 said she, “ shall we put the servants of GOD to 
death ! ’’ 

And this was the true cause why no more of them were put 
to death in her days. 

Fvrst Dialogue Sc, [Written about 1648.] Printed in A. 
Young^s Ghronicles pp, 431-433, Ed. 1841, 8. 

The Header can now sufficiently appreciate the active, 
powerful, and deadly hostility that the Churches at Scrooby 
and Gainsborough, about the year 1606, deliberately faced 
when they “as the Lord’s free people, joined themselves, by a 
Covenant of the Lord, into a Church Estate, in the fellowship 
of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways made known, or to be 
made known, imto them, according to their best endeavours ; 
whatsoever it should cost them, the Lord assisting them.” 
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Outside names haye often been accepted by those at whom 
they hare been flung; and thereby been made honourable. 
Instances of this in religious history are not infrequent. 
“And the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.*^ 
Those who, in the time of the Commonwealth, shook in their 
divine worship, were called the Quakers. Johjst Wesley and 
his associates at Oxford, were called the Methodists. In 
politics likewise, reproachful names such as Whig and Tory, 
have been subsequently adopted as party badges. 

In the time of our Story, the word Brownist was flung at 
everybody that went out of the English Church; quite regardless 
as to whether they had accepted the views of Robert BRotVKE 
or not. So the Ancient exiled Church and the Gainsborough 
Church, that had little or nothing in common with Browne, 
were constantly called Brownists. 

So likewise was the Pilgrim Church : although Robinson 
in his Farewell Discourse to the Mayflower Pilgrims in July 
1620, at page 183, distinctly rejected, as his ecclesiastical 
Leader one whom he regarded as a renegade; and of 
whom, ten years earlier, he had written, “And if the 
Lord had not forsaken him, he had never so returned back 
into Egypt as he did: Ho live of the spoils of it,^ as is 
said, he speaketh.” A Justification of Sparationj'p^ 64, Ed. 
1610, 4, 



CHAPTER I. 


Dootob Cotton Mather's Life of Governor 
William Bradford. 

MONO those devout people was our William 
Bradford, who was born, anno 1588. 
[He was baptized on the 19th March 158&/ 
1590], in an obscure village called Austerfield : 
where the people were as unacquainted with the Bible 
as the Jews do seem to have been with part of it in the 
days of JosiAH. . . Here, and in some other places, he 
had a comfortable inheri^nce left him of his honest 
parents ; who died while he was yet a child ; and cast 
him on the education, first of his grandparents, and then 
of his uncles ; who devoted him, like his ancestors, unto 
the affiiirs of husbandry. 

Soon [An early] and long sickness kept him, as 
he would afterwards thankfully say, from the vanities 
of youth ; and made him the fitter for what he was 
afterwards to undergo. 

When he was about a dozen years old [? 1602], 
the reading of the Scriptures began to cause great 
impressions upon him ; and those impressions were much 
assisted and improved when he came to enjoy Mas tel’ 
Richard Clyfton's illuminating Ministry, not far from 
his abode. [Austerfield is now 10 miles by the road from 
Babworth.] He was then also further befriended by 
being brought into the company and fellowship of such 
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as were then called [Christian] Professors; though the 
young man that brought him into it, did after become a 
profane and wicked apostate. Nor could the wrath of 
his uncles, nor the scoff of his neighbours, now turned 
upon him as one of the Puritans, divert him from his 
pious inclinations. 

At last, beholding how fearfully the evangelical 
and apostolical Church Form whereinto the Churches 
of the Primitive Times were cast by the good SPIRIT 
of GOD, had been deformed by the apostacy of the 
succeeding Times ; and what little progress the 
Reformation had yet made in many parts of Christendom 
towards its recovery: he set himself, by reading, by 
discourse, by prayer, to learn, Whether it was not 
his duty to withdraw from the communion of the 
Parish Assemblies, and [to] engage with some Society 
of the Faithful that should keep close unto the written 
Word of GOD as the rule of their Worship. And, after 
many distresses of mind concerning it, he took up a very 
deliberate and understanding resolution of doing so: 
which resolution he cheerfully prosecuted; although 
the provoked rage of his friends tried all the ways 
imaginable, to reclaim him from it. 

Unto all whom, his answer was, “ Were I like[ly] to 
endanger my life, or consume my estate, by any ungodly 
courses ; your counsels to me were very seasonable. But 
you know that I have been diligent and provident in my 
Calling : and not only desirous to augment what I have, 
but also to enjoy it in your company; to part from 
which will be as great a cross as can befall me. 
Net^ertbeless, to keep a good conscience, and walk in 
such a Way as GOD has prescribed in his Word, is a thing 
Which I must prefer before you all, and above life itself. 
Wherefore, since it is for a good Cause that I am like[ly] 
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to suffer the disasters which you lay before me; you 
have no cause to be either angry with me, or sorry for 
me. Yea, I am not only willing to part with everything 
that is dear to me in this world for this Cause : but I 
am also thankful that GOD hath given me a heart so to 
do ; and will accept me so to suffer for him ” 

Some lamented him ; some derided him : all dissuaded 
him. Nevertheless the more they did it, the more fixed 
he was in his purpose to seek the Ordinances of the 
Gospel, where they should be dispensed with most of the 
commanded purity. And the sudden deaths of the chief 
relations, which thus lay at him, quickly after, convinced 
him, What a folly it had been to have quitted his 
Profession in expectation of any satisfaction from them. 
So to Holland he attempted a removal. 

Having, with a great Company of Christians, hired 
a ship to transport them for Holland; the Master 
perfidiously betrayed them into the hands of those 
persecutors : who rifled and ransacked their goods ; and 
clapped their persons into prison at Boston, where they 
lay for a month together. But Master Bbadfobd, 
being a young man of about eighteen \He was m hu 
eighteenth year in this autumn of 1607], was dismissed 
sooner than the rest. 

So that, within a while, he had opportunity with 
some others, to get over to Zealand \in the Spring 
of 1608] ; through perils both by land and sea not 
inconsiderable. 

Where, he was not long ashore ere a viper seized on 
his hand ; that is, an Officer, who carried him unto the 
Magistrates: unto whom an envious passenger [in the 
ship] had accused him as having fled out of England 
[i.e. for crime]. When the Magistrates understood the 
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true cause of his coming thither, they were well satisfied 
with him : and so he repaired joyfully unto his brethren 
at Amsterdam. Where the difficulties to which he 
afterwards stooped, in learning and serving of a 
Frenchman at the working of silks, were abundantly 
compensated [for] by the delight wherewith he sat 
under the Shadow of our Lord in his purely-dispensed 
Ordinances. 

At the end of two [or miher three] years [ie. ahmt 
March 1611], he did, being of age to do it, convert his 
estate [property] in England into money. But setting 
up for himself ; he found some of his designs, by the 
Providence of GOD, frowned upon; which he judged 
a correction bestowed by GOD upon him for certain 
decays of internal piety whereinto he had fallen. The 
consumption of his estate [money], he thought, came to 
prevent a consumption in his virtue. 

But after he had resided in Holland about half a 
score years [actually, from the Spring of 1608 to 22nd 
July 1620] ; he was one of those who bore a part in that 
hazardous and generous enterprise of removing into 
Hew England, with part of the English Church at 
Leyden : where, at their first landing, his dearest consort 
[Dorothy Bradford], accidentally falling overboard, 
was drowned in the harbour. 

And the rest of his days were spent in the services 
and the temptations of that American wilderness. 

Here, was Master Bradford, in the year 1621, 
unanimously chosen the Governor of the Plantation. The 
difficulties whereof were such, that if he had not been a 
person of more than ordinary piety, wisdom, and courage, 
he must have sunk under them. He had, with a laudato 
industry, been laying up a treasure of experiences ; and 
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he had now occasion to use it. Indeed nothing hut 
an experienced ngian could have been suitable to the 
necessities of the people. . . . 

He was indeed a person of a well-tempered spirit, or 
else it had been scarce possible for him to have kept the 
Affairs of Plymouth in so good a temper for thirty-seven 
years together: in everyone of which he was chosen 
their Governor ; except the three years wherein Master 
Winslow, and the two years wherein Master Prince, at 
the choice of the people, took a turn with him. 

The Leader of a people in a wilderness had need to be 
a Moses; and if a Moses had not led the people of 
Plymouth Colony, when this worthy person was their 
Governor, 4he people had never with so much unanimity 
and importunity still called him to lead them. 

Among many instances thereof, let this one piece of 
self-denial be told for a memorial of him wheresoever 
this History [Magnalia Ghristi Americana] shall be 
considered. 

The Patent of the Colony [of 13/23 January 
1629/1630] was taken in his name, running in these 
terms ‘‘To William Bradford, his heirs, associates, 
and assigns.” But when the number of the Freemen 
was much increased, and many new Townships 
erected ; the General Court there, desired of Master 
Bradford, that he would make a surrender of the 
same into their hands : which he willingly and 
presently [instantly] assented unto, and confirmed it, 
according to their desire, by his hand and seal, reserving 
no more for himself than was his proportion, with others, 
by agreement. 

But as he found the Providence of Heaven many 
ways recompensing his many acts of self-denial : so he 
gave this testimony to the faithfulness of the Divine 
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promises, That he had forsaken friends, houses, and 
lands for the sake of the Gospel : and the Lokd gave 
them him again. 

Here he prospered in his estate : and besides a worthy 
son which he had by a former wife : he had also two 
sons and a daughter by another, whom he married in 
this land. 

He was a person for study as well as action : and 
hence, notwithstanding the difficulties through which he 
passed in his youth, he attained unto a notable skill in 
languages. The Dutch tongue was become almost as 
vernacular to him as the English. The French tongue 
he could also manage. The Latin and Greek he had 
mastered. But the Hebrew, he most of all studied, 
Because, he said, he would see with his own eyes the 
ancient Oracles of GOD in their native beauty. 

He was also well skilled in History, in Antiquity, 
and in Philosophy. And for Theology, he became so 
versed in it, that he was an irrefragable disputant against 
the errors ; especially those of Anabaptism which (with 
trouble) he saw rising in his Colony. Wherefore he 
wrote some significant things for the confutation of 
those errors. 

But the crown of all was, his holy, prayerful, 
watchful, and fruitful Walk with GOD : wherein he 
was very exemplary. 

At length he fell into an indisposition of body, which 
rendered him unhealthy for a whole winter [1656 — 
1667] ; and as the Spring advanced, his health yet more 
declined. Yet he felt himself not what he counted 
sick till one day [7i5A May 1657]. In the night after 
which, the GOD of Heaven so filled his mind with 
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ineifable consolations, tbat he seemed little short of 
Paul, rapt up unto the unutterable entertainments 
of Paradise. 

The next morning, he told his friends. That the 
good SPIKIT of GOD had given him a pledge of hk 
happiness in another world ; and the first fruits of his 
eternal glory. 

And on the day following he died. May 9th 1657, in 
the 69th [or mtUr 68th] year of his age ; lamented by 
all the Colonies of New England as a common Blessing 
and Father to them all. Magnolia &c., Book JX, pp. 3-5, 
Ed. 1702, foL 



CHAPTER II 

The Bradfoed Manuscript. 

a note, dated 1646, Governor Bradford writes, 
** ^ think, that the downfall of 

the Bishops, with their Courts Canons and 
(j 0 x. 0 xnonies, had been so near, wheii I first 
began these scribbled Writings ; which was about the year 
1630: and pieced [them] up, at times of leisure, afterward.’’ 
Bradford MS,'^ folio 24. 

Prior to that year, however, he had been the author of 
two documents : 

( 1 ) His Pocket Booh, which was in the possession of the 
Rev. Thomas Prince, of Boston, KE., in 1736 ; but which is 
now lost. It contained a Register of the deaths &c., commencing 
with that of William Butten on board Mayflower on 6/16 
November 1620, down to the end of March 1621. 

(2) His Letter Booh, as Governor of the Old Colony. The 

surviving fragment of this manuscript was printed by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in 1794 : see pp. 321, 322 of 
this volume. ^ 

Some Papers, as those printed at pp. 309-314, evidently 
came into his possession as the successor of Governor J ohn 
Carver. 

Robert Cushman’s graphic letter from Dartmouth, at pp. 
342-345, probably reached him through his second Wife, 
Alice ; as it was addressed to her first husband, Edward 

SOUTHWORTH. 

Then the Bradford M8, may be regarded as a fair copy of 
various memoranda letters and accounts, that was commenced in 
1630, and digested into Annals down to the year 1646 ; with 
the addition, in 1650, of the List of the Mayflower passengers. 
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But there is not space here, further to discuss its genesis, 
scope, and authoritativeness. 


Professor Justin Winsoe, in his admirable Paper, 
Governor Bradford's manuscript History of Plymouth 
Plantation; and its transmission to our Times, Cambridge, 
Massa, 1881, 8., gives us the following particulars of the 
adventures of this document. 

Peinob died in 1758 ; and he left, by will, the Library (which 
he had gathered ; and which he had kept in the “Steeple 
Chamber” of the Old South Church [Bostou, Massa.]) to that 
Church, under the care of its Beacons : and it is highly probable 
that this manuscript was in this Collection at that time. 

The most commonly received opinion is, that it was taken from 
the Old South tower by some one who knew its value, during the 
time when Boston was occupied by British troops in 1776-1776 ; 
and was carried, upon the evacuation, to England. 


The manuscript then totally disappeared for nearly seventy 
years. 

The Bishop of Oxfoed (Samuel Wilbeefoece) had already 
published, in 1844, his first edition of the History of the Protestcmt 
Episcopal Church in America ; and in his reference [at page 65] to 
the manuscript, he speaks of it as a “ Manuscript History of the 
Plantation of Plymouth <Scc., in the Fulham Library.” 

Several American Scholars have claimed the honour of 
identifying, in February 1855, from the above description, the 
long lost Bradford MS. : but the credit of it really belongs to 
the late Mr John Wingate Thoenton, of Boston, Massa., 
author of The Landing at Gape Anne, 1854, 8 ; as is stated 
by Professor Winsoe, in his Narrative and Critical History of 
America, iii. 286, 1886, 8. 


The manuscript is now one of the literary treasures of 
Fulham Palace, London. 



CHAPTER III 

The Beginning of Things. 

ATHANIEL MORTOIsr, Secretary to the Court 
for the Jurisdiction of iTew Plymouth, 
commences his New England's Memorial^ 
published at Cambridge, New England, in 
1669, with the following words: 

In the year 1602, divers godly Christians of our 
English nation, in the north of England, being ' studious 
of Reformation ; and therefore not only witnessing 
against hutnan inventions and additions in the Worship 
of GOD, but minding most the positive and practical 
part of Divine Institutions : they entered into Covenant 
to walk with GOD, and one with another, in the 
enjoyment of the Ordinances of GOD, according to 
the primitive pattern in the Word of GOD. 

By ‘‘entering into Covenant,” Morton here means the 
establishment of a Reformist Church. 'Now it is clear, 
from what Governor Bradford states at page 78, that the 
Scrooby Church was formed about a year before the migration 
to Holland; “which was in the years 1607 and 1608.” We 
have adduced, at pp. 133, 134, irrefutable evidence that, on 
the 22nd March 1605, the Rev. John Smyth was still a 
Conformist Minister, and Preacher of the city of Lincoln. 
So that, at that date, he had not even come to Gainsborough ; 
where, after nine months of doubting, he finally adopted 
the^ principles of the Separation. The formation of the 
Gainsborough Church cannot therefore be earlier than 1606. 
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We also think that both the Separatist Churches migrated 
to Holland about the same time. 

Therefore we consider that Morton’s date is wrong by 
some four years. 

The Bev. Doctor Henry Martyn Dexter, of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, a wealthy Congregational Minister, 
and a splendid Scholar and Besearcher, has made the 
preparation of the present volume easier by his Works; 
and especially by his Congregationalism as seen in its 
Literature^ 1880, 8. Perhaps no man has ever hunted more 
strenuously, or over a long period of time, or more regardless 
of expense, after the ultimate facts of the Pilgrim Story than 
Doctor Dexter has done. He, however, but represents the 
knowledge of the year 1880, when he tells us, 

“Assuming Bobinson’s leaving Norwich for the North 
to have been in 1604, we have little, if any, evidence of 
successful Separatism then anywhere in England, except at 
Gainsborough. . . . There may have been feeble efforts in the 
same line, contemporaneously in Norwich, London, Chatham, 
(fee. : but we know of nothing anywhere comparable to Smyth’s 
Company on the Trent.” Congregationalism dcc.^ p. 376. 

We are not aware of any evidence tending to prove in 
the slightest degree, that Bobinson was ever a member of 
Smyth’s Church; and we have proved, at pp. 133-134, that 
the Gainsborough Church was not established till 1606. 
Therefore if Bobinson went North in 1604, he must have 
gone to Scrooby. 

Coming down thirty-one years later in the Story, Doctor 
Dexter says ' 

“ If we remember that it is not easy at this date [1633], in 
all England, to count more than one Independent, and five or 
six Baptist Churches (of these two sorts) ; it becomes obvious 
that Separatism, as such, had not been making large growth 
within the kingdom during the first Third of the Seventeenth 
Century. This was not because Puritanism was dead. One 

The Pilgrim Fathers. ^ 
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explanation is, no doubt, found in the fact that Puritanism 
did not take kindly to Separatism.’* Ihid,j pp. 637, 638. 


How did it all come about? Usually new religious 
Movements originate in the busy throng of men, and through 
the conflicting opinions of trained minds t as Lollardism, 
Methodism, and Ritualism at the University of Oxford ; and 
the '' Holy Discipline ’* at the University of Cambridge. But 
the Pilgrim District in [England consists of nothing but an 
open country, dotted over with small villages and townships 
that, even at the present day, have a very small population. 

The Pilgrim Movement subsisted in this District for 
twenty-two years i and no longer. Let us try and look at it, 
as if we were one of the oldest inhabitants in the place, that 
had seen both its beginning and its end. 

It had not been so very long ago, since the District had 
been near spectators of, if not actual participators in, the two 
Roman Catholic risings known as '^The Pilgrimage of Grace ” 
of[1536, and ‘'The Rising of the Korth” of 1569. Speaking 
generally, the District was itself probably slowly passing 
from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. John Mii^tok’s 
grandfather, as well as his own brother Ciikistophke, were 
Roman Catholics : and it is more than likely, that of the 
three men who, in succession, were the Post Masters at 
Scrooby ; the grandfather was a Roman Catholic, the father 
a Protestant, as we know the Ruling Elder was a Separatist. 

Again, it is almost impossible for us now a days to realize 
the crass ignorance of the country peasantry of England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

We know that neither Shakespeaeb’s father, nor his 
mother, with many other of his relations, could either read or 
write. The great Dramatist has given us specimens of the 
peasantry of his day, which is also the time of the Pilgrim Church 
in England, in his Midsummer NigMs Dreamy in Nick Bottom, 
the Weaver; Peanois Flute, the Bellows Mender; Peter 
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Quince, the Carpenter; Tom Snout, the Tinker j Snug, the 
Joiner ; and Bobert Starveling, the Tailor : And these seem 
to be the more learned of them, for they could combine together 
to act a play. Then for his Constables, who represented 
the majesty of the law to such peasants ; has he not given 
us Dogberry and Verges? Undoubtedly all these were not 
exaggerations ; but studies from the actual life of his day. 

By what possible process then, could such men as these, 
rise up to the intellectual level of the “ Holy Discipline,” and 
sit m judgement upon the Bishops? who, whatever drawbacks 
might be attributed to them, were generally learned men. 

For the peasants of the Pilgrim District, the Great North 
Road (itself a mere horse track, and not f eticed in ; so that the 
traveller needed a guide, to prevent his wandering out of the 
way) was the only sign to them, of that great outside World 
in which the Bishops lived; but of which they personally 
knew little, or nothing at all. 

Herein, however, they were more fortunate in their 
intellectual development than Shakespeare. They had 
educated Leaders. He had none. 

Clyfton, Brewster, Robinson, and Smyth were all 
Cambridge University men: and but for them, there never 
would have been any Pilgrim Fathers at all. 

So going back to the ultimate facts, we say that the Pilgrim 
Movement originated in the Rectory and Church of Babworth 
in Nottinghamshire ; and that it was mainly a Nottinghamshire 
Movement. The West Riding of Yorkshire was not in it; 
except as Austerfield was the home of Governor W. Brabpord : 
but he, during the period now under review, was merely a child 
growing to youthhood. Lincolnshire, through the Congregation 
at Gainsborough, temporarily furthered the Movement during 
the years 1606 — 1608: but this was merely an accidental 
help, occasioned by the coming to that town of the Rev. 
John Smyth. In the main, Nottinghamshire men founded 
the Pilgrim Church. 

Now Nottinghamshire, at that time, as Archbishop Sandys 
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tells us at page 62, was wholly in the diocese of York ; and 
whatever official ecclesiastical documents still survive, should 
be found in that city, or at Southwell. 

John S. Pibecy in his History of Eetford, page 205, 1828, 8, 
gives the following information about the Hectors of Babworth : 
Tenvp, Imt. Reotorea, Patroni, Vcmt, 

11 July 1586. Rev. Riohakd Clyfton. By the Assigns of — 

John Sydenham. 

Rev. Riohakd Chester. J 

6 June 1605. Rev. George Tubvin. 

The important point here, for our present purpose, is 
When did the Rev. Riohtabd Clybton give up the Living 
at Babworth ; and Why did he give it up ? We cannot say. 
We are told, see following pp. 95, 96, that his six children 
were born at the Rectory ; and the youngest of these, Elbazab, 
was born on the 1st November 1698 : so he was Rector till 
that date, at any rate ; but for how long after, has not yet 
been ascertained. 

To this Rectory then, some forty-five months before 
Governor Bradford was born, came this Derbyshire man, 
the Rev, Richard Clyfton, act. 33. He was what was then 
called, a “ forward [advanced] Preacher,^’ or a Reformist, 

Governor Bradford (who, as a youth, attended his 
Ministry) writes of him, in his First Dialogue, “ Much good 
had he done in the country where he lived ; and converted 
many to GOD, by his faithful and painful Ministry, both in 
preaching and catechizing.^' In fact, both intellectually and 
spiritually, he' woke up the neighbourhood. And this may 
have been the easier j because, curiously enough, Babworth 
P^irish was then, as now, pure country, with a small population. 
It contains 6,190 acres, with a population in 1891 of 753 
persons ; and, to this hour, it has not even a village : the 
farm labourers' cottages being grouped round the several farms. 

So that, although Clyfton deserted the Pilgrim Church 
in 1609; he must ever be regarded as the senior of the 
Leaders of that Separation. 
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The next eve/it, in point of time, is that William 
Brewster, also a Nottinghamshire man and a Cambridge 
Undergraduate, took charge of the Post at Scrooby, from about 
J anuary 1589. |His particular method of helping on the Cau^e, 
was to furnish money for the support of Eeformist Preachers 
in the Parish Churches round about: “he himself [being],” 
as Governor Bradford tells us at page 190, “most conmionly 
deepest in the charge \ex^en8^^ and sometimes above his ability.” 
It should ever be remembered that the Ruling Elder worked 
vigorously for the coralnon good, within the Church ; before Ee 
went out of it : and that persecution drove him out of it. 

These Preachers were not the incumbents of the Livings, 
who often did not preach at all, or simply read one of the 
Homilies ; but were extra Clergymen, to a large extent holding 
“ Holy Discipline ” views, who preached vigorous and lengthy 
extempore sermons. 

So Clyfton and Brewster worked on, for years together, 
till 1601 A.D. ; when another Nottinghamshire man makes 
his appearance on the scene. 

Worksop, Notts, is seven miles from Babworth; and just 
north of Sherwood Eorest and the “ Dukeries.” 

John Holland, in his History of Worksop, page 127, 
1826, 4, in his Catalogue of the Vicars of Worksop, gives the 
following information : 

Temp. Instit. Yxcarii Eccleske. Patrowi. VcLcat 

19Juniil601. Ric. Bernard. Ric. Wallet Cession. 

ar. 

16 Pebii. 1613. Oliver Bray. Idem. Mort\mii\. 

This Richard Bernard (a Cambridge Graduate, and a 
most excellent man; afterwards, and better known as, the 
Rector of Batcombe, in Somersetshire) was all but a Separatist 
himself. For a long time, he halted between two opinions : 
but finally adhered to the established Church. 

He seems to have known all the Leaders of this Separation 
personally: and, later on, he was one of the chief Writers 
against them. Here is a story of him. 
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But a speech of your own, uttered to myself [and therefore at 
mme time in the years 1606 — 1608], ever to be remembered with fear 
and trembling, cannot I forget : when, after the Conference passing 
between Mister H. [? Thomas Hblwys, or Hblwisse] and me, you 
uttered these words, “'Well, I will return home, and preach as I 
have done : and I must say, as Naaman did, The Lorn he vn&rdfd 
unto me in this thmy!” [II. Kings v, 18., Geneva Version.] 
.And, thereupon, you further promised, with any provocation 
[thereto] by me or any other, That you would never deal against 
tliis Cause ; nor withhold any from it. Though the very next Loan’s 
Lay, or next but one, you taught publicly against it : and so broke 
your vow ; the Lord grant, not your conscience 1 Rev. Johk 
Robiksok. a Justification of Separation Sc.,, page 10, Ed. 1610, 4, 
Then Clyfton and Brewster continued to work on for 
the spiritual enlightenment of the district, probably also now 
working together, until about 1604, when the Rev. John 
Robinson another Nottinghamshire man and also a Cambridge 
Graduate, came north from Norwich. 

The Separatist Movement continued to grow; but, as 
Governor Bradford tells us at page 70, the Church at Scrooby 
was not formally organised till 1606 : when the late Rector of 
Babworth became its Pastor, and the Rev. John Robinson 
became his Assistant ; with probably one or more Deacons. 

When the Rev. John Clyfton declined to migrate to 
Leyden, and threw in his lot with the Ancient exiled Church 
at Amsterdam; then it was, in 1609, and not earlier, that 
the Rev, John Robinson became the Leader of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ; 'and so remained until his death in 1625. 

About 1606, the Rev. John Smyth, likewise a Cambridge 
Graduate, came from Lincoln to the edge of the Pilgrim District, 
at Gainsborough, and founded there a Separatist Church; 
which, after an existence of two years, migrated to Amsterdam. 
This Lincolnshire Movement is entirely distinct from the one 
we are now considering : though, of course, the one helped the 
other. Worksop is about twenty miles from Gainsborough ; 
so that the following anedote of the Rev. Richard Bernard 
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is a remarkable testimony to the power of the Kev. JopN 
Smyth’s Ministry at that time. 

Once [V e. hetwee/n 1606 ot/nd 1608], you know, Master B[ernabd], 
you did separate from the rest, an hundred voluntary [Christian] 
Professors into Covenant with the Lord, sealed up with the Lord’s 
Supper, “to forsake all known sin, to hear no wicked or dumb 
Ministers,” and the like. Which Covenant, long since, you have 
dissolved : not shaming to affirm, you did it only in policy, to ke^ 
your people from Master Smyth. Rev. John Robinson. A 
Justification of Separation Sc., pp. 94, 95, Ed. 1610, 4. 

With the exodus of these two Congregations, the whole of 
the Separatist Movement, in the Pilgrim District, absolutely 
died out ; as if it had never existed at all. 

It was entirely the work of four Cambridge University men : 
and when they departed out of the country, it departed with 
them. 

Among the other features of this movement are these : 

1. London had nothing to do with ife. 

2. It originated in the locality; and nearly all its Leaders 
were local men, or from the adjoining counties. 

3. During this Nottinghamshire period of its history, it 
produced no books : probably on account of the metropolitan 
Censorship of the Press described at pp. 18-20. 




CHAPTER IV. 

The Pilgrim District in England. 

HIS District lies entirely in the broad mlley of 
the lower Trent, about thirty to forty miles 
from its junction with the Ouse; when they 
together form the Humber. It is an open 
country, rather pleasing than pretty: and far away from any 
great centre of population. It was then, as it is now, but 
thinly populated: and it is therefore the last place in the 
word where a religious movement might have been expected 
to originate. 

Within four hours after leaving the King’s Cross terminus 
in London, the Great Northern Railway trains bring you to 
Bawtry, co. York, 151^ miles by rail, but 153 by the Great 
Korth Road. 

Bawtry is about an equal distance, of a mile or so, from 
Austerfield to the north-east ; and Scrooby to the south-east : 
but, except that, later, it supplanted Scrooby as the Post town 
of the locality, it does not concern our present enquiry. 

Going southward from Bawtry, one immediately perceives 
the spire of St Wilfrid’s, Scrooby. Then on our right, the 
road to Blyth, 4 miles ; and to Worksop 11 nnles, turns off. 

Passing this, we come to Ryton stream, which Leland, 
at page 61, calls ‘‘Scrooby Water.” It falls into the Idle 
below that village. 

‘ The Great North Road used to go through Scrooby ; but, 
early in this century, it was diverted, and is now placed on the 
west of it. 
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As the roads exist at the present day : 

Looking northward from Scrooby, Bawtry is 1 mile 
distant, Austerfield 2 miles, Doncaster 10 miles, and York 
46 miles. 

Looking eastward, Scaftworth is 1 mile distant, Everton 
3 miles, Gringley on the Hill 6 miles, Gainsborough 12 miles, 
Lincoln 31 miles, and Boston 67 miles. 

Looking southward, Babworth is 8 miles distant, Betford 
8 miles, Tuxford 14^ miles, Mansfield 25 miles, and Nottingham 
35 miles. , 

Looking westward, Blyth is 4 miles, and Worksop 11 
miles. 

But it is a very great question what cross roads (that 
is horse paths ; for wheeled vehicles were not common), then 
existed. The present road, six miles, from Gainsborough 
to Gringley on the Hill, was only made about a hundred 
years ago. 

The Church Living at Scrooby has been annexed to the 
Rectory of Sutton cum Lound : all the three villages being so 
small, as that their Livings have been thrown into one. 

In the same way the Living of Austerfield has been annexed 
to the Rectory of Bawtry. 

The Pilgrim District in England may be roughly defined 
as an isosceles triangle of which Austerfield, Babworth, and 
Worksop are the three points. 

The first impression on reaching Scrooby, is that of perfect 
wonderment how so small a place could possibly have originated 
the Pilgrim Movement. It is about one half the size of 
Austerfield, which contains 2,781 acres, with a population in 
1891 of 351 ; whereas Scrooby has but 1,520 acres, with a 
population, in that year, of 219. 

As a matter of fact, it was the Great North Road that was 
the proximate cause of the Pilgrim Chnrch. That supported 
William Pbewster ; and he was a leading spirit in, and one of 
the financiers of, that Cause. 
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It must be clearly understood that the old Manor Place at 
Scrooby has absolutely disappeared. The Rev. Canon John- 
Raine, wrote in 1860, 

The Mounds of the Pish Ponds of Scrooby Palace still remain. 
The Manor House itself is simply a plain farm tenement, with a 
lofty and round headed arch, now blocked up, in one wall, which 
probably formed once a carriage entrance ; and a niche in another. 
An old and tottering mulberry tree * is recorded to have been 
planted by Cardinal Wolsbt. And these are all the remains of 
the archiepiscopal Palace of Scrooby. Bic transit ! The History and 
Antiquities of the Parish of Ely th^ p. 130. Westminster, 1860, 4. 

The Manor House Farm has been held for many years 
back by Mr Shillito ; who died, set. 76, in 1896 ; and is now 
occupied by his widow, Mrs Catharine Shillito. It is held 
from Lord Crewe; who himself holds it under a long lease 
from the Archbishop of York. 

When Mr Shillito was a boy, about 1830, the country 
between Scrooby and Scaftworth was not enclosed ; and the 
Idle covered more ground than it does at present. 

The Farm is annually visited by some fifty persons, chiefly 
Americans; but, in 1896, double that number came to see it. 

We have here given a Map of the District ; but any one 
desirous of more minute information, should get from London 
Ordnance Map. One Inch to the Mile. 

Sheet 101. (East Retford.) Price, One Shilling. 

This map includes Gainsborough ; but not Austerfield. 

And those who would like to go further into the matter, 
should get 

Ordnance Map. Six Inches to the Mile. 

Nottinghamshire. Sheet YI., N.W. Price, Two Shillings. 

The Map gives Scrooby very plainly; with the Manor 
House Farm clearly marked thereon. 

These are really two of the most authentic Memorials of 
the Pilgrims that can now be procured. 


This tree has since disappeai*ed. — E. A. 
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Turning now to the history of the place : when Cardinal 
WoiiSET wanted to bury himself in the country, away from 
the observation and wrath of King Hekey Till., he went to 
Scrooby. 

And the next day, he came to Scrooby ; where he continued 
until after Michaelmas [1530], ministering many deeds of charity. 

Most commonly, every Sunday, if the weather did serve, he 
would travel unto some parish church thereabout, and there would 
say his divine service ; and either hear or say mass himself, causing 
some one of his Chaplains to preach unto the people. And that 
done, he would dine in some honest house of that town : where 
should be distributed to the poor, a great alms ; as well of meat 
and drink, as of money to supply the want of sufficient meat, if the 
number of the poor did so exceed of necessity. 

, And thus with other good deeds practising and exercising 
during his abode there at Scrooby ; as making of Love Days, and 
agreements between party and party being then at variance ; he 
daily frequented himself there, about such business and deeds of 
honest charity, 

George Cavendish. TKq Life of Cardinal Wohey^ Vol. 1., 
pp. 260, 261, Ed. 1825, 8. 

Am Inventory of the implements in the 39 chambers or 
apartments of the Manor House at Scrooby, on the 12th 
January 1535/1536, will be found calendared in The Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of SsmY VIIL^ Vol. X., page 30, 
Ed. 1887, 8. 

Eight years later, in 1538, John Leland the Antiquary, 
gives us the following account of Scrooby and Bawtry : 

From Gainsborough, over Trent, into Nottinghamshire ; and so 
to Madersey [mw Mattersey] village, a five miles . . , 

Thence I rode a mile, in low wash and somewhat fenny 
ground,* and a mile farther or more, by higher ground, to 
Scrooby in Nottinghamshire. 

In the mean townlet of Scrooby, I marked two things : 

The parish church [of St Wilfrid] not big ; but very well 
builded ex lapide polite quadrato, 

^The second was a great Manor Place, standing within a moat, 
and [be]longing to the Archbishop of York ; [and] builded into 
Courts. Whereof the first is very ample, and all builded of timber : 
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saving the front of the Hall, that is of brick ; to which ascendttur 
per gradus lapideos. The Inner Court building, as far as I marked, 
was of timber building ; and was not in compass past the fourth 
part of the Utter Court. 

From Scrooby to Bawtry, a mile or more. 

Biding a very little beyond Scrooby Manor Place, I passed by 
a ford over the [Byton] river ; and so, betwixt the pales of two 
Parks [be]longing to Scrooby, I came to Bawtry, 

Bawtry is a very bare and poor market town ; standing in 
Yorkshire, as th^ inhabitants of it told me. So that, by this, it 
should seem that Scrooby Water [the Ryton stream], in some parts, 
divideth the Shires. 

The Itinerary of John Leland, began about 1638, 30 EsmY 
VIII. Ed. (in 9 Vols.) by Thomas Hearne, Yol. I, pp. 28, 29, 
Oxford, 1710, 8. 

We learn from the following letters of Edwin Sandys, 
Archbishop of York, that, in spite of its small size and 
population, Scrooby was an important place in his day. 

ARCHBISHOP EDWIN SANDYS TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

SATURDAY, 24 NOVEMBER /4 DECEMBER 1582. 

Most gracious Sovereign. Your Majesty^s letter, dated at 
Windsor, the 5th of November ; I received at Bishopsthorpe, the 
18th of the same : and, remembering that it was in me more 
dutiful to answer by myself than by any other means or message^ 
I presently [at onc^ entered on my journey towards the Court. 

After I had passed three days’ journey from home, such was the 
weakness of my body and the grief of my mind meeting together 
that I fell into such a feebleness and sickness th^t I could travel 
no farther : by reason whereof I am, of necessity, forced to answer 
by my letter, which I minded to do by word of mouth. 

Most gracious Sovereign. Give me leave to put you in mind, 
that I am an old man ; my body worn out with much painful 
travail. This is, with me, annus cUrmctericus magnus [t.e. 63 : for 
he died on 10 July 1688, cet, 69]. I look not to live many days. 
I have lived in the Ministry, and painfully travailed in the 
preaching of the Gospel these five and thirty years. I have ever 
entered at the door by lawful Calling, and never at the window by 
indirect Dealing. How I have laboured in GOD’s vineyard, how 
uprightly I have walked in GOD’s house : heaven and earth will 
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record -with me ! Hitherto I never impaired any ecclesiastical 
Living ; but left the same in better case than I found it. I must 
ne^ds, in. conscience, continue the like course. 

But, alas, gracious Sovereign, your late letter has greatly 
assaulted this course. For as no creature living can be more loath 
than I, to shew myself unthankful in denying your Highness 
anything ; at whose hands I have received all things : so may I 
not yield to that, wherein I should so highly grieve GOB, kill 
mine own conscience, and do that which should tend to your 
Majesty’s dishonour. 

And when I remember your Majesty’s most princely speech 
uttered to me, at Bichmond, touching this like matter, that was, 
That you would never impair any bishopric ; but leave them in as 
good state as you found them : and That if we were hurt ; we 
should hurt ourselves, and no fault in your Majesty : and also 
how GOB hath appointed you to be a Nurse unto the Church of 
Cheist : I assure myself that your Majesty was never acquainted 
thoroughly with the thing which, by your letter, was required. 

The request in your Highness’s letter is — to lease unto your 
Majesty, one Manor ; not naming any. The Lease sent withal, by 
me to be sealed, compriseth in it, two great Manors, Southwell and 
Scrooby ; with all their members and appurtences whatsoever ; 
which are all’ the lands and Livings that the See of York hath in 
Nottinghamshire : even so much, that they are esteemed [to be] 
the third part of all the [Archjbishop’s Livings. These two Majxors 
be stately, and the Countenance {maintem/ficel of the [Archjbishop ; 
endowed with great liberties and Charters from your Majest/s 
progenitors. 

These granted away, the [Archjbishop is excluded out of 
Nottinghapishire, [it, however,] being wholly of his diocese : and 
a great part thereof where I have twice, by my ordinary 
jurisdiction, visited in mine own person ; and once, by authority 
of the High Commission, with [Henry Hastings] the Earl of 
Huntingdon and others. And also kept house amongst them, at 
sundry times ; and, at some one time, by four months together, in 
mine own house there. 

The rent reserved, in this new conceived Lease, for the Manor 
of Scrooby with its members is £40 by year : and yet the annual 
rent thereof to the [Archjbishop is £170 by year. But this is a 
small loss to that which followeth. 
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I am compelled, by law, to repair two fair Houses standing 
upon these two Manors : whither I resort for my lodging, at such 
times as I come thither for your Majesty’s service. By this Lease, 
if it should pass ; I am excluded out of both. 

I am restrained by your Majesty’s special letter, [either] to sell 
or [to] give away any timber trees ; which your Highness 
count[eth] no Bishop hath better observed than I. This Lease 
granteth liberty to cut down and sell all woods, underwoods, and 
trees. 

There pertain to these two Manors, as members thereof, 32 
towns ; and, as it is thought, 1000 tenants, poor Copyholders, for 
the most part ; which have enjoyed great liberties and customs 
All these, by this Lease, may be racked ; and, as the Prophet 
saith, the “ skin pulled off their backs ” [Mic. iii. 2, 3] : the cry 
whereof would sound in your Majesty’s ears, to your great 
discontent. 

The Manor of Southwell hath belonging unto it, three Parks 
well furnish'gd with deer. By virtue of this Lease, they may all 
be disparked ; and turned to greater gain. 

In this Lease, be all E granted ; which thing within 

the space of twenty years and less, will make the annual rent of 
these two Manors above £1,000 by year ; if the land be racked 
[literally squeezed to the dregs. It means here, the rent raised to the 
uttermost] as now a days amongst men is commonly used. 

The woods now growing are esteemed [to be] worth £5,000 : so 
that the great abatement of the annual rent beforementioned [from 
£170 ^0 £40], the want [neglecting] of the Houses, the cutting down 
of all the woods, the great Liberties and Eoyalties pertaining to 
these two Manors, the great benefit of these E with 

perquisites in Courts, Felons’ and Heodans’ goods ; with all other 
commodities belonging to these two Manors and their members ; 
would, within the compass of this Lease, if it should be granted, be 
a loss unto the See of York of £70,000 at the least. Too much, 
most gracious Sovereign! too much to pull away from a poor 
Bishopric I inferior to many others in revenue, but superior in 
charge and countenance [maintenance. The Lord forbid that I 
should ever yield to so great inconveniences, or consent to the 
ruin and spoil of this poor Bishopric ; which, in conscience, I 
should help and not hurt : and it would, in time, be chronicled by 
the Papists to the slander of the Gospel, and my perpetual infamy. 
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(Thus much known to your Majesty, I do assure myself, such is 
the great care that your Highness hath for the preservation of the 
patrimony of the Church, that you will not mislike [my denial] ; 
but rather me unworthy to live, if T should consent to so great an 
evil. 

0 gracious Sovereign 1 Let me have the continuance of your 
gracious favour ! and suffer me to live, while I live, for my days 
will be short, with a clear conscience towards GOD I and send not 
my grey head to the grave with sorrow ! For as I acknowledge 
myself most bound unto your Highness ; so is there no subject 
that beareth to your Majesty a more faithful true and dutiful heart 
than I do. 

And that it may appear to your Majesty, that I seek not myself, 
but the good of the Church ; I shall most gladly give all the 
substance that I have, as it shall please you to appoint ; as also to 
resign up the whole Interest that 1 have in this [arch]bishopric to 
your Majesty’s hands, to dispose of ; or else what thing soever 
lieth in me to do, which with a good conscience towards GOD 
I may, that shall be ever most ready to your Majesty’s command. 

Thus, with my most hearty prayer to GOD for your Majesty’s 
good and long preservation ; I most humbly take my leave, this 
24th day of November 1582 

Your Majesty’s 

most humble and faithful subject, 

E. Ebor. 

John Le Neve. The Lives . , . of the Protestant Bishops of the 
Church of England, Vol. L, Part II., pp. 68-63, Ed. 1720, 8. 

Landsdowne MS., No. 50. Articles 33, 34 consist oi 
another letter and its enclosure from Archbishop Edwih 
Sandys; justifying himself from the attacks of Matthew 
Hutton the Dean of York, and also enclosing a List of the 
Reversions and Leases that he had given to his six sons. 

In the letter, he naively says, “ I am bound in conscience to 
take care of my family : ” and he certainly did so. 

AEUHBISHOP EDWIN SANDYS TO WILLIAM CE^IL, LORD BURLEGH. 

HUNTINGDON; 22 MAY jl JUNE 1586. 

The List shews that Sir Samuel SandYs had had six leases ; 
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Sir Miles Sandys, five leases; Sir Ebwin Sandys, four 
leases ; Hekry Sandys, two leases ; Thomas Sandys, two 
lea«4es ; and George Sandys the Poet, two leases. 

\The following Items in this List concern Scrooby. 

5. Item, an other Lease, of the Manor of Scrooby to the said 
Samuel Sandys. 

Annul redditus. £21, 2s. 6d. 

Esteemed to [be worth] £100. 

9. Item, a lease of the Mills at Scrooby to Samuel Sandys 
his son. 

Annul redditus. £11, 12s. 2d. 

Esteemed to [be worth] £100. 

It was by the granting of the above leases, that William 
Brewster became acquainted with the Sandys family: for 
he held the Manor House from Sir Samuel Sandys. And 
when the Pilgrim Church at Leyden determined to go to 
America, the first thing they did, was to approach Sir Edwin 
Sandys, then one of the Council for Virginia, through their 
Ruling Elder. See page 284. 

Robert Thoroton in his Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, 
London, 1677, fol. 

Here, within memory [sag, then from 1620], stood a very fair 
Palace ; a far greater House of receipt, and a better seat for 
provision, than Southwell : and had attending to it, the North 
Soke ; consisting of very many towns thereabouts. It hath a fair 
park belonging to it. 

Archbishop Sandys caused it to be demised to his son. Sir 
Samuel Sandys : since which, the House hath been demolished 
almost to the ground. 

The Church, a fair one too, if not ruinous, is appropriated to 
the Archbishopric of York. pp. 479, 480. 

To modern ideas, Austerfield Church is a discredit to the 
locality. It is more like a barn than a church. 

At the northern end of the village, is a cottage, now 
divided into two tenements which is believed to have been 
William Bradford's home. Here again there is nothing 

The Pilgrim Fathers* 
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remarkable in the scenery. It is simply open,, pleasant, 
breezy country. 

Bradford, as a boy, used to walk from Austerfield to 
BabTorth, to hear the Bev. Bichard Olyftoit, the Beformist 
Clergyman who was the Bector there. 

We walked the present road, 10 miles ; which is probably 
identical with that lad’s tramp for the 6 miles to Barnby 
Moor : where the Great l^orth Boad, going south, bears away 
to the eastward. Considering the unenclosed condition of 
the country then, Bradford probably made some straight cut 
from there, to Babworth ; save a mile or two of the distance. 

At Babworth, the Church, the Bectory, and the Hall, are 
all enclosed in the same beautiful park. It requires a very 
strong literary faith to realize that such a democratic 
movement as that of the Pilgrim Church, should have 
originated in what is now such an aristocratic locality, and 
such an early Paradise. 

We have now briefly noticed the Pilgrim District proper ; 
which, with the exception of Austerfield, is entirely in 
Nottinghamshire. After the Pilgrim Movement had been in 
existence there some twenty years; in 1606, the Bev. John 
Smyth came from Lincoln to Gainsborough, and dared to set 
up a Separatist Church there. 

There is nothing whatever in Gainsborough that can now 
be definitely associated with either the Nottinghamshire, or 
the Lincolnshire, Separatists. 

We may mention, however, in passing, that Gainsborough 
is the St Oggs of George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss ; that the 
Trent is the Floss; and that the Mill, which she called 
Dorlcote Mill, still exists below the town. 



CHAPTER V. 


SCROOBY AND GAINSBOROUGH. 

r that I may come more near my intendment ; 
when as by the travail and diligence of some 
godly and zealous Preachers [in the Parish 
Churches], and GOD’s blessing on their 
labours : as in other places of the land [of England] so in 
the north parts, many became inlightened by the Word of 
GOD ; and had their ignorance and sins discovered unto 
them ; and began by his grace to reform their lives and 
make conscience of their ways : the work of GOD was no 
sooner manifest in them, but presently they were both 
scoffed and scorned by the profane multitude ; and the 
Ministers urged with the yoke of Subscription [to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of 1562], or else must be silenced. 
And the poor people were so vexed with Apparitors and 
Pursuivants, and the Commissary Courts ; as truly their 
affliction was not small : which notwithstanding they 
bore, sundry years, with much patience, till they were 
occasioned, by the continuance and increase of these 
troubles, and other means which the Lord raised up in 
those days, to see further into things, by the light of the 
Word of GOD. How not only these base and beggarly 
Ceremonies were unlawful \moraUy wrong} ; but also that 
the lordly and tyrannous power of the Prelates ought 
not to be submitted unto : which thus, contrary to the 
freedom of the Gospel, would load and burden men’s 
consciences; and, by their compulsive power, make a 
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profane mixture of persons and things in the worship of 
GOD. And that their Offices and Callings, Courts and 
Canons &c., were unlawful and antichristian : being 
such as have no warrant in the Word of GOD ; but the 
same were used in Popery, and still retained. 

Of which, a famous Author [Emanuel van Meteren] 
thus writeth in his Dutch Commentaries, at the coming 
of King James into England. “The new King,'' saith 
he, “found there established the Eeformed Eeligion, 
according to the Eeformed Eeligion of King Edward 
the Sixth, retaining or keeping still the spiritual 
{ecclesiastical] state of the Bishops, &c., after the old 
manner : much varying, or differing, from the Eeformed 
Churches in Scotland, France, and the Netherlands, 
Emden, Geneva, &c. : whose Eeformation is cut, or 
shapen, much nearer the first Christian Churches, as it 
was used in the Apostles' times.” [A General History 
of the Netherlands^ translated by E. GrimstonE) Lib. 
XXV., fol. 119, Ed. 1608, fob] 

So many therefore of these Professors * as saw the 
evil of these things, in these parts ; and whose hearts 
the Lord had touched with heavenly zeal for his truth : 
they shook off the yoke of antichristian bondage. And, 
as the Lord’s free people, joined themselves, by a 
Covenant of the Lord, into a Church estate, in the 
fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways made 
known, or to be made known, unto them, according’ 
to their best endeavours ; whatsoever it should cost 
them, the Lord assisting them. And that it cost them 
something, this ensuing History will declare. 

* Claristian Professors. A title peculiar to some few in the land [of 
England] ; which favour the forward Preachers, frequent their sermon 
and advance the Cause of Reformation, Rev. John Robinson. A 
Justification of Separation cfco., p. 7, Ed. 1610, 4. 
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These people became two distinct bodies, or Churches ; 
and in regard of [the] distance of place, did" congregate 
severally. For they were of sundry towns and villages ; 
some in Nottinghamshire, some of Lincolnshire, and 
some of Yorkshire : where they [the three Counties] border 
nearest together. 

In one of these Churches, besides others of note, was 
Master John Smith, a man of able gifts and a good 
Preacher ; who, afterwards, was chosen their Pastor. 
But these, afterwards [, in 1608 — 1612], falling into 
some errors in the Low Countries: there, for the 
most part, buried themselves and their names. 

But in this other Church, which must be the subject 
of our discourse, besides other worthy men, was 
Master Richard Clyfton a grave and reverend 
Preacher: who, by his pains and diligence had done 
much good; and, under GOD, had been the means 
of the conversion of many. Also that famous and 
worthy man, Master John Robinson; who afterwards 
was their Pastor for many years, till the Lord took 
him away by death. Also Master William Brewster, 
a reverend man ; who afterwards was chosen [at Lej^-den] 
an Elder of the Church, and lived with them till old age. 

But, after these things, they could not long continue 
in any peaceable condition; but were hunted and 
persecuted on every side : so as their former afflictions 
were but as flea-bitings in comparision of these which 
now came upon them. For some were taken and clapt up 
in prison. Others had their houses beset and watched, 
night and day ; and hardly escaped their hands : and the 
most were fain to fly and leave their houses and 
habitations, and the means of their livelihood. Yet these, 
and many other sharper things which afterwards befell 
them, were no other than they looked for : and therefore 
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were [they] the better prepared to bear them by the 
assistance of GOD’s grace and SPIRIT. 

Yet seeing themselves thus molested ; and that there 
was no hope of their continuance there [as a Church]: by a 
joint consent, they resolved to go into the Low Countries, 
where they heard was Freedom of Religion for all men ; 
as also how sundry, from London and other parts of 
the land [of England], had been exiled and persecuted 
for the same Cause, and were gone thither, and lived 
at Amsterdam and in other places of the land [of 
Holland]. 

So, after they had continued together about a year ; 
and kept their Meetings every Sabbath in one place or 
another, exercising the Worship of GOD amongst 
themselves ; notwithstanding all the diligence and malice 
of their adversaries: they seeing they could no longer 
continue in that condition, they I’csolvod to get over into 
Holland as they could. Which [migration] was in the 
years 1 607 and ICOS. Bradford Manuscript, folios 27-31. 



CHAPTEE VI 


William Brewster, Postmaster at Scrooby. 
January 1589 to 30 September 1607 . 


N the Public Record Office of London, are the 
following “Declared Accounts. Pipe Office^” 
rendered by the Master of the Posts, JoHisr 
Stanhope ; afterwards the first Lord Stanhope 
of Harrington. 


Roll. 

Dates. 

Name of Accountant. 

2737. 

1 April 1590 to 31 March 1592. 

John Stanhope. 

2738. 

1 April 1592 to 31 March 1594. 

do. 

2739. 

1 April 1594 to 31 March 1597. 

Sir John Stanhope. 

2740. 

1 April 159T to 31 March 1599. 

do. 

2741. 

1 April 1599 to 31 March 1602. 

do. 

2742. 

1 April 1602 to 31 March 1605. 

John, Lord Stanhope. 

2743. 

1 April 1605 to 31 March 1607. 

do. 

2744. 

1 April 1607 to 31 March 1609. 

do. 

The 

first thing these Rolls give is 

the following List of 


the Posts, at this time, dong the great ISforth Road, between 
London and Berwick upon Tweed : to which we have added 
the exact mileage as given in Daniel Paterson’s British 
Itinerary . . . roads in Qreat Britain, 


Miles. 


Miles. 



Berwick, co. Northumb. 

337i 

16 

Belford, co. Northumb. 

322i 

29i 

Alnwick, co. Northumb. 

307| 

481 

Morpeth, co. Northumb. 

288J 
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Miles. 


Miles. Miles. 

[- 

Carlisle, co. Cumb. 

66i 330 

20 J 

Haltwhistle, co. Northumb. 

36^ 309ir 

36| 

Hexham, co. Northumb. 

20| 294| 

At Newcastle, the road turned off westward to Carlisle.]^ 

63| 

Newcastle, co. Northumb. 

273f 

78 

Durham, co. Durham. 

269i 


Darnton [i.e. Darlington], co. Durham. 241 

112J 

Northallerton, co. York. 

m 

Eere, going 

north, alternative routes presented themsehm. The 

above is the Northallerton route. 


131i 

Boroughbridge, co. York. 

206 

143J 

Wetherby, co. York. 

104 

160 

Ferrybridge, co. York. 

I77i 

IVSJ 

Doncaster, co. York. 

162 

[Later, the Post was removed from Scrooh/ to 


184i 

Bawtry, co. York. 

163] 

186J 

Scrooby, co. Nettts. 

152 

199f 

Tuxford, co. Notts. 

137| 

213 

Newark, co. Line. 

124| 

227i 

Grantham, co. Line. 

no 

238i 

South Withani, co. Line. 

09 

248 

Stamford, co. Line. 

89J 

262J 

Stilton, co. Hunts. 

75 

[Thm'e were 

two rotUes from London to Alconhury Eill. The 


shorter one, through Royston, which we give here; which wm 64 miles, 
measured from Shoreditch Ghmch, London: and the longer one, 
throiegh Eitchen ; which um 6*71 miles, measured from Eick^s Ball, 
LoTudon.'] 


OD 

Huntingdon, co. Hunts. 

68| 

288 

Caxton, co. Camb. 

491- 

299| 

Eoyston, co. Herts. 

m 

316i 

Ware, co. Herts. 

21 

326 

Waltham Cross, co. Herts. 

nj 

337i 

London. 

— 
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Ml’ Herbert Joyce, C.B., in his History of the Post Office^ 
page 3, 1893, 8, states 

As late as 1621, all the Posts in the Kingdom, which even then 
were only four in number, started from the Court : 

I. The “ Court to Berwick,” i.e. the post to Scotland.- 

II. The “ Court to Beaumaris,” i.e. the post to Ireland. 

III. The “ Court to Dover,” i.e. the post to the Continent. 

lY. The “ Court to Plymouth,” i.e. the post to the Eoyal Dockyard. 

We now give the contents of two rare broadside 
Proclamations of January 1584, of which copies are preserved 
in the British Museum, Press-mark, G. 6,463, as they will 
give us some insight as to the nature of the duties that 
William Brewster had to perform while he was Post Master 
at Scrooby. 

Orders set down and allowed hy the Lords of Her Majestfs Privy 
Cowncily and appointed to he pwt in prints for the Posts 
between London and the Borders of Scotland. 

At Westminster, the 14th of January 1583[-4]. 

For the avoiding of sundry inconveniences happening by the 
over great liberty of late used in riding Post; and for the easing 
[of] divers Her Majesty’s good subjects, greatly complaining to have 
been thereby oppressed ; and for sundry other good considerations : 
the Lords of Her Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council have 
set down and established these Orders following — straitly charging 
and commanding, in Her Majesty’s name and behalf, as well the 
Master of the Posts as all other Justices of the Peace, Mayors, 
Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Constables, Headboroughs, and all other persons 
whatsoever, to see the same duly observed and kept in all places, 
as they and every of them tender Her Majesty’s service ; and 
at their perils will answer to the contrary. 

Inprimis. If any man, having the place or name of an ordinary 
Post, shall not reside and dwell upon the same charge himself in 
person ; but execute the same by a deputy : the Master of the 
Post shall forthwith remove him, and take order for the placing 
of a sufficient man in his room. 

Item. That it shall not be lawful [= legal] for any man riding 
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in Post b)r Commission, to take his horses of any man, but of the 
ordinary and standing Posts ; or at tlieir appointment : whose 
Commission onght to be signed, either by Her Majesty, three of 
Her Highness [Privy] Council, the Lord Treasurer of England, the 
Earl Marshal of England, the Lord Governor of Berwick or his 
Deputy, the Lord President of the North or his Deputy, the 
"Wardens of the Northern Marches, Her Majesty’s Secretary, and 
the Master of the Posts. 

Item. That every one so riding Post by Commission for Her 
Majesty’s service and affairs, shall pay One Penny, half Penny, the 
mile. But whosoever, upon any business urgent, shall be occasioned 
to ride in Post without Commission, he shall be likewise horsed by 
the standing Post of the place, or by his appointment : and of 
every such, for their \tli& Fosfs] relief, it shall be lawful for the 
Posts to take after the rate of Two Pence the mile. 

Item. To this end, every Post shall be bound to keep a fair 
paper book, well bound j to register the names of all men 
so riding in Post (with the number of their horses, and [the] 
date of the[ir] Commission), as well without Commission as with 
Commission. 

Item. If in case, that currers [couners] shall come so thick, 
or in such number, that the Post’s own furniture [supply of horses] 
shall not be able to suffice ; then it shall be lawful for him to take 
up, or appoint such as have horses to hire, to supply his want. 
And to this end, he shall be assisted by the Mayora, Constables, 
and other Officers. [They] taking, in those cases, for the hire of 
those horses [the prices] as the Posts themselves ai'e wont to do for 
their own. 

Item. That no man riding in Post, shall ride without a 
guide : which shall blow his horn, so oft as he meeteth company, 
or passeth through any town, or at the least thrice every 
mile. 

Item. That all Her Majesty’s Posts may the better attend 
upon their charges and Offices, and faithfully perform the daily 
service thereto belonging : Her Majesty’s pleasure is That they 
be exempted from all attendance at Assizes, Sessions, Inquests, and 
Musters. 

Item. That no packets or letters shall be sufficient warrant or 
authority to constrain the Posts to run with them in Post ; except 
they be directed for Her Majesty’s affairs, and shall be signed 
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either by Her Majesty, her Privy Council, or any of the Personages 
authorised, and above named. 

Item. That every Post do daily observe the Orders sometimes 
set down by Her Majesty’s Council, for [the] expedition 
of letters in Her Majesty’s affairs, viz. 

That they ride in summer, accounting from the Annunciation 
of our Lady [25th March] to the feast of St Michael the 
Archangel [29th September], Seven miles the hour 
And, in the winter, which is the rest of the year, Pive miles 
the hour, as the way shall fall out. 

Whereby, the Posts doing their duties, the Packet may be 
carried in summer between London and Berwick in forty-two 
hours [= 294 m^7es], and in winter, in three score [= SOO 

Lastly. It is hereby commanded that, from henceforth, if any 
Hackneyman, Ostlers, Tapsters, or others shall, contrary to this 
Order, directly or indirectly carry Packets j or serve any horses 
with a guide or a horn, without the consent or the privity of the 
ordinary Post of the place, that then the Officer or Officers of the 
place, or the next Justice of the Peace, shall commit the same person 
or persons to prison, there to abide until they have put in sufficient 
bond and surety unto the said Post, for the keeping and observing 
of these Orders in time to come. 

All which aforesaid Orders, Her Majesty straightly chargeth 
and commandeth all Justices of the Peace, Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, 
Constables, Headboroughs, and all others, her Officers and servants, 
to see observed as far as in them shall lie ; and to be aiding and 
assisting unto her said ordinary Posts for the due execution of the 
same, as they tender Her Majesty’s service, and at their perils will 
answer to the contrary. 

Lastly. Because, that, through the over great liberty of riding 
in Post, many inconveniences fall out, through the Hackneymen in 
Kent ; it shall be lawful for the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
and the Master of the Posts to take order with the Posts between 
London and Dover in that behalf. 


* It will be seen from this, that the distance to Berwick was reckoned 
at 300 miles, instead of 337i miles. — E. A. 
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God save the Queen ! 

T. Bromlkt, Can([ellari%is]. W. [Lord] Burghlbt. E. [Earl of] Linoolk 
F. [Earl of] Bbdpord. R. [Earl of] Lbiobsteb, 0. [Lord] Howard. 

[Sir] F. Knolles. H. [Lord] Hunsdon. 

[Sir] C. Hatton. [Sir] F. Walsinqham. 

Imprinted at London, by Christopher Barker, 

Printer to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty. 


Articles set down hy the Right Worshipful Tmomas RAmoLPH^ 
Esquire^ Master and Comptroller General of all Her Majestfs Posts; 
and straightly hy him commanded to he Jcept hy the Posts from 
London to the Northern Borders against Scotland^ for the letter 
ohservation and due execution of such Orders as lately 
were appointed hy the Lords of Her Majesty's 
Priny Council. 

First. That every Post for the Service of the Packet for Her 
Majesty’s affairs, shall have, in his stable, or in a readiness, 
throughout the year, three good and sufficient post horses, with 
saddles and furniture fit and belonging; three good and strong 
leather bags, well lined with baize or cotton, to carry the Packet 
in ; and three horns, to blow by the way : as by their Lordships’ 
Order is commanded. Whosoever shall fail hereof, at any time 
when they shall be surveyed, shall abide the punishment that the 
Master of the Posts shall lay upon him. 

2. That every Post, so soon as the Packet directed for Her 
Majesty’s affairs shall be brought unto him, shall forthwith, or 
within one quarter of an hour after, with all speed and diligence 
carry the same, or cause it to be carried, to the next Post : 
according to the Orders by their Lordships also set down. The 
breach of this Article shall also be punishable at the Master of the 
Posts’ pleasure. 

3. That every Post, either of his own, or such as he shall keep 
or appoint under him, shall have always in readiness four good 
and sufficient post horses, and two horns, to serve at all occasions 
for such as, either by Commission, or otherwise for better 
expedition, shall ride in Post. And if the number of horses 
[required] exceed their own furniture {eupplyly then that they 
supply their want as by their Lordships is provided for, and set 
doy^n [in the preceding Order in Council], 
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4. That every Post, from henceforth, keep two fair paper Books, 
or one large and great one, as well to register the names, dates, 
and number of horses, of such as, either with Commission, or 
without, shall run the Post ; as also to enter the Packets that, for Her 
Majesty’s affairs, shall pass, and be carried by them. And the 
same shall signify, at the end of every month, or within ten days 
after, unto the Master of the Posts : and so often as he shall, upon 
occasions, either generally, or particularly, call and send for the 
same. 

5. That no Post shall hazard, or send any Packets directed for 
Her Majesty’s affairs, by any person whatsoever but by an express 
lactmll servant of his own, and that in Post : upon pain of 
forfeiture of one Quarter’s wages for the first offence ; whereof 
the half to be given to the Informer thereof whosoever, and the other 
half to be at the disposing of the Master of the Posts. And for the 
second offence, expulsion out of his Office : the same being duly 
proved against him. 

6. That all Posts and guides riding with any Currior [Goufiet 
or Through Post, either with Commission, or without, shall bring 
the party so riding unto the house and dwelling place of the next 
standing Post, that is also to furnish him of fresh horses ; or shall 
signify the same unto him, the party being a Personage, or Man 
of Sort, that, for his pleasure, will make choice of his lodging : 
and shall not suffer him, so riding, to pass the next ordinary stage, 
without the consent and liking of the Post of the place ; upon pain 
of forfeiture of Ten Shillings to the Post offended, and a full 
restitution of so much as he should have gained. 

7. Also, be it especially and duly observed by all Her Majesty’s 
Posts, as they will answered to the contrary, That if any Innholder, 
Hackneymen, or others whatsoever, having horse[s] to hire, shall 
take upon him, contrary to their Lordships’ Orders, to deliver any 
horses with horn and guide to any man running the Post, either 
with Commission,, or without ; without the knowledge and consent 
of the ordinary Post of the place where the horses were delivered, 
if any Post there be appointed : the Post of the next stage by 
whom he passeth, shall, in this case, stay \detam\ and charge the 
Officer, with safe custody of the guide or conductor ; and shall not 
deliver any horses to the party so riding, till notice be given, either 
to Her Majesty’s Secretary [of State], or the Master of the Posts. 

8. That no Post, or guide, ride without his horn : and the same 
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to blo-w as is prescribed by their Lordships ; be it either with the 
Packet, or with Through Post. Neither shall lie refuse to carry 
the mail, or other carriage \lnggage] of the party riding behind 
him \i.e. on another /iOfse], so that the same exceed not the weight 
of forty pounds at the utmost. 

9. That no Post’s servant or boy riding with the Packet, shall 
deliver, any by-lettei*s \jprimte letters\ or private packets, before 
he have first discharged himself of the Packet for Her Majesty’s 
affairs, by delivering the same unto the hands of the next standing 
Post : unto whom also, he shall commit and deliver all the by-letters 
and private packets, as well as the other, upon pain of the forfeiture 
of Ten Shillings to the Post offended, and the displeasure of the 
Master of the Posts. 

10. That no Post’s servant, or boy, riding with the Packet, and 
having by-letters, or private packets, or other kind of carriage 
\luggage\ committed unto them, shall adventure to open or break 
up, or any other ways, directly or indirectly, shall fraudulently 
embezzle or convey [away] the same wilfully : but shall safely 
deliver the same unto the hands of the next Post, as is above said. 
An d whatsoever he be, that shall be found to be faulty herein, 
he shall lose his Master’s service ; and the Master shall underlie 
such punishment as the Master of the Posts shall find him 
worthy of. 

11. Lastly. Because that the negligence of servants and boys 
hath always been the greatest cause of the former disorders ; and 
that also to grow and fall out, through the small care and want of 
government in the Masters : these, therefore, for a warning in 
time to come, shall be to signify unto all the Posts in general, 
That whose seiwant or boy soever shall hereafter, either directly or 
indirectly, break, disobey, or be found faulty of, any of these Articles 
above said ; the penalty and forfeiture thereof, shall lie upon the 
Master himself, without favour or remission. 

And hereunto I will all Her Majesty’s Posts to have a special 
care and regard, as they will answer to the contrary. 

London, the 22nd January 1583[-4]. 

Thomas EANDOLini, 

Comptroller of all Her Majesty’s Posts. 
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Sir Thomas Eandolph having died, John Stanhope was 
made Master of the Posts on 20th June 1590. 

On the following 22nd August, he wrote the following 
letter to William Davison; who had been lately one of 
the Secretaries of State to Queen Elizabeth. 

JOHN STANHOPE TO WILLIAM DAVISON. 
OATLANDS; SATUKDAY, 22 AUGUST /I SEPTEMBER 1590. 

Sir, How willingly I would yield to any [of] your 
requests, and how readily do you the best service I could ; 

I hope, if ever you please to employ me, you shall not 
then need to doubt. And I protest I am heartily 
sorry that the party you write for, hath wronged 
both himself, and the respect I would have had to 
him for your sake, in estranging himself from me, and 
indirectly seeking either his continuance, or prefeiunent 
to the place. 

It is most true, that when old Brewster died, a 
kinsman near, cousin-german full to me, Samuel 
Bevercotes by name, a Lawyer \Barrister\ of Gray's 
Inn, one I love and owe a better turn to, wrote 
earnestly unto me, praying me, for that he (iwelt 
near in those parts, and that the Post [Master] was 
newly dead, that I would give him the credit to 
recommend one to the place, fit and sufficient, of 
good behaviour, and such as one as would give for 
it as any other should. 

Sir, I assure you, I was glad I had any means to 
pleasure him ; and presently [at once^ returned him 
answer. That, if the place were void, I was willing to 
accept one from him, fit for that service. 
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Within a day or two. Master [Thomas] Mills (whom 
I use still, as Master Kandolph did, in this Office) coming^ 
to me; I told him of old Brewster's death, ajid my 
grant. 

He answered me, He [had] heard nothing thereof : 
and yet his son [William Brewster afterwards the 
Ruling Elder] was then presently in town, and had 
been with him the day before; hut [Master Mills] said, 
He would enquire : And returning to me, the next 
day, said, The young man was gone down : but he 
remembered Master Randolph had accepted of him, in 
his lifetime, to exercise the place, for defaults of his 
father's weakness. 

Presently I sent one to my cousin Bevercotes’, to 
acquaint him therewith : who, going into the country, 
wrote unto me again, That most certainly I was abused 
in their part. Young Brewster had never used it in 
his father’s life : nor had any hope now to have it, but' 
by Master Mills his means. He wrote further. That 
Master Mills had written, as he was credibly advertised, 
to the Post of Doncaster and Tuxford, to win them 
to say. That he [William Brewster] had admittance 
and use of the place in his father’s time : which they 
refused to do as a thing untrue. Further, That he 
had lately given money to him [Master Mills] for 
the place. 

All this while, nor to this hour ; I never heard one 
word from young Brewster. He neither came to me, 
being in town ; nor sent to me, being absent : but, as 
though I were to be overruled by others, made his way 
according to his liking. 

When my cousin, whom I trusted, did advertise BIC 
of this manner of dealing ; and instantly required the 
admittance of him whom he nominated : I granted 
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thereto, and have written my letters accordingly ; which 
went away hut three days since. 

Now, Sir, in whom the fault is; or how to redress 
my error committed herein : I pray you help me 1 

First, I know my interest such as, whether he had 
the place or no ; I can displace him : and think him 
worthily displaced for his contempt of me, in not 
seeking me at all. 

V But if it he true, as 1 protest two or three besides my 
cousin have advertised me, that he never used the room 
[Office] in his father’s life; besides, such gentlemen as 
went down with [Edwakd Someeset] my Lord oi 
WoECESTEE to Scotland [in June 1590] told me, the old 
man furnished them of horses, as they went ; and, in their 
return, finding him dead, the widow told them, Her son 
was gone up to sue for the place : then have I done but 
like a kinsman to pleasure my cousin, without just 
ofience to any. 

Of Master Randolph’s promise to you for your man, 
I nothing doubt; because yourself write it: but that 
he was not placed presently [at once] upon that promise, 
that seems by their report. 

Sir, in regard of you, I will seek to be better 
satisfied in the matter ; and if I find cause, and may, 
without disgracing [to] my cousin and touch to myself, 
I will revoke my grant : if you shall not rest satisfied 
that he have any other [Postmastership] that shall fall 
void with the first. 

And so, Sir, sorry I have troubled you with such 
circumstance [details], and with so ill a hand [writing] ; 
being in bed for sloth, and yet willing to despatch your 
man [messenger ] ; I pray you believe of me as I have 

The Pilgrim Fathers. ^ 
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writien : and you shall hear and see ere long, what I 
will do to satisfy you. 

And so, humbly recommending you to the Almighty 
I take my leave. This 22nd of August. Oatlands. 

Yours most assured, 

John Stanhope, 

Sir, I will send you the letters [that] were sent me 
by a man of mine. 

[Addressed] — To his honourable friend, Master 
Secretary Davison. 


S. P. Dorn. EUz, Vol. 233, No. 48. 


On this letter, Secretary Davison has made the following 
endorsement 

That Brewster ought not [to] be displaced more than 
the rest of the Posts. 

If he were possessed of the place by Master 
Randolph’s gift, long before his father’s death; and 
no good cause now to except against him ; then ought 
be not more to be displaced than the rest of the Posts, 
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But he was 
possessed of the 
place by Master 
Randolph’s 
gift long before 
his father’s 
death ; as may 
appear by the 


'"record of his name in the Roll, among 
the other Posts. 

by receipt of the fee, this year and a 
half. 

his Master [i.e. 
W.DAVisoN]thsit 
rec omm ended 
him thereunto. 

^ the testimony of . Master M i L L s, 
that was privy to 
the gift; and did 
both register his 
name,*^ and pay 
him his wages. 

his exercise of the place now above 
a year and a half; which may be 
testified by the Posts his next 


l^neighbours. 


Neither is there any 
just cause now to except 
against him, either in 
respect of his . 


honesty, 

sufficiency for the Service, 
discharge thereof hitherto ; 
or other reasons whatso- 
,ever. 


Therefore he ought to be no more displaced than the 
rest of the Posts. 

^The charge he hath been at for 
provision, this hard year, for the Service. 
JThe loss he should sustain, or rather 
Other reasons." ^^ter undoing, by being suddenly 
dispossessed. 

,The harms of the example, &c. 

S. P. Dom. EUz. Vol. 233, No. 48. 
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Secretary Davison’s contention was evidently successful, 
though we cannot prove any payment to the future Euling 
Elder earlier than on the 1st April 1594. 

We now give the various payments to him \ which occur 
under the heading of 

SIR JOHN stanhope's ACCOUNTS. 

WAGES AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ORDINARY POSTS 
LAID BETWEEN LONDON AND BERWICK IN 
HER MAJESTY'S SERVICE, VIZ. : 

Boll 2737. DedaTed Accounts. Pipe Office. 

By the space of two whole years containing 731 
days within the time of this Account, begun the first 
day of April 1500, 32 Eliz.] and ended the last day of 
March 1592, 34 Eliz. : both days included. 

The Post of Sorooby for his' 
ordinary wages, serving Her Majesty 
all the time aforesaid, after the rate - £60, 18s. id. 

of 20d per diem, amounting to the 
sum of 

The names of the Postmasters south of London are 
given in this Boll ; but not of those on the Great North Eoad, 

Roll 2738. Declared Acconnis. Pipe Office. 

By the space of two whole years beginning the first 
day of April 1592, 34 Eliz . ; and ending the last day 
of March 1594, 36 Eliz . : both days reckoned inclusive. 

The Post of Sorooby for his' 
ordinary wages serving Her Majesty 
all the time aforesaid, after the rate - £60, 16s. 8d. 

of 20d per diem, amounting to the 
sum of 

The southern Postmasters are also named in this Boll j 
but not those on the Great North Boad. 
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Roll 2739. Declared Accounts. Pipe Office. 

By the space of three whole years begun the first of 
April 1594, and ended the last of March 1597, both days 
included, containing 1,096 days. 

William Brewster, Post of 
Scrooby for his ordinary wages, 
serving Her Majesty, all the time 
aforesaid, at 20d per diem. 

Roll 2740. Declared Accounts. Pipe Office. 

By the space of two whole years begun the first of 
April 1597 and ended the last of March 1599, both days 
included. 

William Brewster, Post of 
Scrooby, for his ordinary wages, 
serving Her Majesty, all the time 
aforesaid, at 20d. per diem. 

Roll 2741. Declared Accounts. Pipe Ofice. 

For three whole years, containing 1096 days, begun 
the first of April 1599 and ended the last of March 1602. 

William Brewster, Post of I 
Scrooby, for his like wages, at j- 
20d per diem, for the same time. ' 

Roll 2742. Declared Accounts. 

William Brewster, Post of' 

Scrooby, for his wages, as well at 
20d per diem, for 456 days, begun 
the first of April 1602 and ended the 
last of June 1603, £38 ; as also at ■ 

2s per diem, for 640 days, beginning 
the first of July 1603 and ended the 
last of March 1605, £64 : in all the 
sum of 


£91, 6s. 8d, 
Pipe Office. 


£102, Os. Od. 


£60, 16s. 8d. 


I £91, 6s. 8d. 
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Roll 2'743. Declared Accounts. Pipe Offices. 

For two whole years, containing 730 days, begun tlie 
first of April 1605 and ended the last of March 1607. 

William Brewster, Post ofi 
Scrooby, for his wages, at 2s pef\ £73, Os. Od. 
diem, for the said time J 


Roll 2744. Declared Accounts. 

William Brewster, Post of 
Scrooby, for his wages, at 2s per 
diem, for 183 days, begun the first 
of April 1607 and ended the last of 
September *1607,£1 8, 6s ; and then - 
Francis Hall succeeding him at 2s 
per diem for 648 days, begun the 
first of October 1607 and ended the 
last of March 1609, £54, 16s 


Pipe Office. 


£73, 2s. Od. 


*Most unfortunately the Roll is now damaged; and is 
only readable in bits from here. We have therefore given the 
rest of this entry from the print made of it in 1864, by 
Mr Joseph Hunter, at p. 68 of his Collections concerning 
tlie Founders of Few Plymouth. 

This date, the 30th September [1607], about which there is 
no doubt, is most important in our Story ; because it is the 
arUerior date of the Plight of the Pilgrims into Holland. 

Brewster would naturally hold his appointment up to 
the very last moment practicable ; so the painful experience 
that the Pilgrims passed through at Boston, as described at 
pp. 88, 89, must have occurred in October, or November, 1607. 
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The Flight into Holland. 

[? Octobek], 1607 — [? August] 1608. 

EING thus constrained to leave their native 
soil and country, their lands and livings, 
and all their friends and familiar 
acquaintance: it was much, and thought 
marvellous by many. But to go into a country they 
knew not, but by hearsay; where they must learn a 
new language, and get their livings they knew not how ; 
it [also] being a dear place, and subject to the miseries 
of war : it was by many thought [to be] an adventure 
almost desperate, a case intollerable, and a misery worse 
than death. Especially seeing they were not acquainted 
with trades \handicrafts\ or traffic, by which that 
country doth subsist : but had only been used to 
a plain country life, and the innocent trade of 
husbandry. 

But these things did not dismay them, though 
they did sometimes trouble them : for their desires 
were set on the Ways of GOD, and to enjoy his 
Ordinances. 

But they rested on his Providence ; and knew whom 
they had believed [2 Tim. i. 12]. 

Yet this was not all. For though they could not 
s^y ; yet were they not suffered to go : but the ports 
and havens were shut against them. So as they were 
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fain to seek secret means of conveyance ; and to bribe 
and fee the mariners, and give extraordinary rates for 
their passages. 

And yet were they oftentimes betrayed, many of 
them; and both they and their goods intercepted and 
surprised, and thereby put to great trouble and charge. 

Of which I will give an instance or two ; and omit 
the rest : 

There was a large company of .them purposed [in 
? October, 1607] to get passage at Boston in Lincolnshire; 
and for that end, had hired a ship wholly to themselves, 
and made agreement with the Master to be ready at a 
certain day, and take them and their goods in, at a 
convenient place: where they accordingly would all 
attend in readiness. 

So, after long waiting and large expenses, though 
he kept not day [his appointed time] with them ; yet 
he came at length, and took them in, in the night. 
But when he had them, and their goods aboard; he 
betrayed them : having beforehand complotted with 
the Searchers and other Officers so to do. Who took 
them, and put them into open boats; and there rifled 
and ransacked them : searching them to their shirts 
for money ; yea, even the women further than became 
modesty. 

And then carried them back into the town [of 
Boston], and made them a spectacle and [a] wonder to 
the multitude ; which came flocking on all sides to 
behold them. 

Being thus first by these catchpole Officers rifled 
and stripped of their money, books, and much other 
goods; they were presented to the Magistrates [of the 
locality]: and messengers [were] sent to inform the 
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Lords of the [Privy] Council of them ; and so they 
were committed to ward. 

Indeed, the Magistrates used them courteously, and 
shewed them what favour they could; hut could not 
deliver them till order came from the [Privy] Council 
table. But the issue was that, after a month’s 
imprisonment, the greatest part were dismissed; and 
sent to the places from whence they came : but Seven 
of the principal were still kept in prison, and bound 
over to the Assizes. 

The next Spring after [1608], there was another 
attempt made by some of these, and others, to get over 
at another place. And it so fell out, that they light erf 
[alighted on\ a Dutchman at Hull; having a ship of 
his own, belonging to Zealand. They made agreement 
with him, and acquainted him with their condition: 
hoping to find more faithfulness in him, than in the 
former [Master] of their own nation. 

He bade them not fear; for he would do wdl 
enough. 

He was, by appointment, to take them in between 
Grimsby and Hull [in the mouth of the Humber], 
where was a large common a good way distant from 
any town. 

Now, against the prefixed time, the women and 
children, with the goods, were sent to the place in a 
small Bark ; which they, had hired for that end : and 
the men were to meet them by land. But it so fell out, 
that they were there a day before the ship came : and 
the sea being rough, and the women very sick; [the 
women] prevailed with the seamen to put into a 
creek hard by; where they lay on ground at low 
water. 
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The next morning, the ship came : hut they [in the 
Bark] were fast, and could not stir till about noon. 

In the meantime, the ship Master, perceiving how 
the matter was, sent his boat, to be getting the men 
aboard ; whom he saw ready, walking about the shore. 
But, after the first boat full [including evidently 
William BrabfordI was got aboard, and she was 
ready to go for more ; the Master espied a great 
company, both horse and foot, with bills [spears with 
a double-edged sword at the top of each of them] and 
guns, and other weapons : for the country [Country, 
here meaning the north-eastern part of Lincolnshire] 
was raised to take them. The Dutchman seeing that, 
swore his country’s oath, Sacremente ! ; and, having the 
wind fair, weighed his anchor, hoisted sails, and away ! 

But the poor men, which were got aboard, were in 
great distress for their wives and children ; which they 
saw thus to be taken, and were left destitute ^f their 
helps : and [for] themselves also, not having a cloth to 
shift them with [a change of clothing], more than they 
had on their backs ; and some, scarce a penny about 
them; all they had being aboard the Bark, It drew 
tears from their eyes ; and anything they had, they 
would have given to have been ashore again : but all in 
vain. There was no remedy. They must thus sadly 
part. 

And, afterwards, [they] endured a fearful storm at 
sea, being fourteen days or more before they arrived 
at their port ; in seven whereof, they neither saw sun, 
moon, nor stars: and were driven near the coast of 
Norway. The mariners themselves often despairing of 
life : and once, with shrieks and cries, gave over all ; as 
if the ship had been foundered in the sea, and they 
sinking without recovery. But when man’s hope and 
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help wholly failed ; the Lobd’s power and mercy 
appeared in their recovery: for the ship rose again, 
and gave the mariners courage again to manage her. 

And if modesty would suffer me {Bradford was 
therefore on hoard\ I might declare with what feiwent 
prayers, they cried unto the Lord in this great distress. 
Especially some of them, even without any great 
distraction, when the water ran into their mouths and 
ears; and the mariners cried out, ^'We sink! We 
sink!”: they cried, if not with miraculous, yet with 
a great height, or degree, of divine faith, Yet Lord, 
thou canst save! Yet Lord, thou canst save!”; with 
such other expressions as I will forbear [to mention]. 

Upon which, the ship did not only recover; but 
shortly after, the violence of the storm began to abate : 
and the Lord filled their afflicted minds with such 
comforts as every one cannot understand. And, in the 
end, brought them to their desired haven: where the 
people came flocking admiring {wondering af] their 
deliverance; the storm having been so long and sore. 
In which, much hurt had been done; as the Master’s 
friends related unto him, in their congratulations. 

But to return to the others, where we left [them]. 
The rest of the men, that were in [the] greatest danger, 
made shift to escape away before the troops could 
surprise them : those only staying that best might be 
assistant unto the women. But pitiful it was to see the 
heavy case of these poor women in this distress. What 
weeping and crying on every side! Some for their 
husbands that were carried away in the ship, as is 
before related. Others not knowing what should become 
of them and their little ones. Others again melted in 
tears, seeing their poor little ones hanging about them ; 
crying for fear, and quaking with cold. 
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Being thus apprehended, they were hurried from one 
place to another; and from one Justice [of the Peace] 
to another : till, in the end, they knew not what to do 
with them. For to imprison so many women and 
innocent children, for no other cause, many of them, 
but that they must go with their husbands, seemed to 
be unreasonable : and all would cry out of them. And 
to send them home again was as difficult ; for they 
alledged, as the truth was, they had no homes to go 
to : for they had either sold, or otherwise disposed of, 
their houses and livings. 

To be short, after they had been thus turmoiled a 
good while; and conveyed from one Constable to 
another : they were glad to be rid of them in the 
end upon any terms; for all were wearied and tired 
with them. 

Though, in the meantime, they, poor souls I endured 
misery enough : and thus, in the end, necessity forced 
a way for them. 

But that I be not tedious in these things, I will omit 
the rest: though I might relate many other notable 
passages and troubles which they endured and underwent, 
in these their wanderings and travels both at land and 
sea. But I haste to other things. 

Yet I may not omit the fruit that came hereby. For 
by these so public troubles, in so many eminent places, 
their Cause became famous; and occasioned many to 
look into the same: and their godly character and 
Christian behaviour was such, as left a deep impression 
in the minds of many. And though some few shrank 
at these first conflicts and sharp beginnings, as it was 
no marvel ; yet many more came on with fresh courage, 
and greatly animated others. 
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And, in the end, notwithstanding all these storms of 
opposition, they all gat over at length. Some at one 
time, and some at another ; and some in one place and 
some in another: and met together again, according 
to their desires, with no small rejoicing. Bradford 
Manuseriptj folios 31-39. 

Let us now look at the management of these two Exoduses. 

It was the law of England, that no one could go out of 
the Kingdom without the King's license. When Milton 
went abroad in 1639, he obtained a license for himself and Ms 
servant, as a matter of course. But what sense there could be 
in hindering the emigration of Separatists; whom we have 
seen, at pp. 35, 36, from 1593 to 1598, were banished by law : 
it is hard to understand. 

The first thing to notice is, that the Idle is navigable for 
boats from Scaftworth, where it is the size of a large canal; to 
West Stockwith, where it flows into the Trent. Early in this 
century, coals were brought up the Idle, in flat bottom barges 
towed by horses, to Bawtry: and this traffic went on till 
railway competition killed it. 

The women, children, and luggage could, therefore easily 
be sent by water as far as Gainsborough: which place is 
55 miles from Boston. In some way or another, they 
managed to reach the river Witham near Boston; and 
embarking in the night, were betrayed on board, by the 
Master, the morning. That scoundrel seems to have acted 
as if these Separatists, in going out of the English Church, 
had gone beyond the protection of English law; and were 
therefore only to be plundered. 

In those days, a journey on foot of 50 miles was quite as 
great a feat as one of 3,000 miles by rail would be now. 
These inland Nottinghamshire people would be utter strangers 
in many things to the Boston people. 

It must ever be remembered that the Boston Magistrates 
befriended the Pilgrims, so far as they could. 
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The next time, in the Spring of 1608, the Pilgrims 
organized better : but they were still unfortunate. 

The women, children, and goods probably reached the 
Trent, by the Idle, as before : and there they were put in the 
Bark. 

The Trent at Gainsborough flows at about eight miles an 
hour; though many of its afiluents, like the Idle, are sluggish 
in their current. 

It is 30 miles from Gainsborough to the mouth of the 
Trent ; 22 miles from thence, to Hull ; and 20 miles from Hull 
to Great Grimsby : or, in all, 72 miles. 

Where then was the creek where the Bark lay on ground 
at low water ; and “ where was a large common a good way 
distant from any town ^ ” 

Local opinion would seem to favour East Halton Skitter 
haven, in Lat. 53°, 41', 30"; because that is the only break 
in the specified coast line of Lincolnshire viz. between Hull 
and Great Grimsby: from which latter place it is distant 
some twenty miles. 

If so, the Bark went down the Trent, 30 miles ; and then 
some 20 miles or so along the coast : while the men must have 
walked fully forty miles from West Stockwith to East Halton 
Skitter. 

When this attempt had also so unfortunately failed ; the 
Pilgrims gave up all thoughts of any combined emigration : 
and stole over to Amsterdam, in small parties. 
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The Entries in Zachary Clifton’s Family Bible. 

H the Fincli Collection of the Library of the 
Taylorean Institution at Oxford, Press-mark, 
W. 164, there is a copy of the Bihle^ Geneya 
Version (which is usually called the ‘‘Breeches 
Bible , from its , translation of Genesis iii. 7), that was 
printed at London, in quarto, by the Deputies of Christopher 
Barker, in 1599. 

This Volume was the Family Bible of the Zachary 
Clifton, the son of the Hector of Babworth, afterwards 
the Pastor of the Separatist Church at Scrooby; whose 
name, as printed in books, is spelt Bichard Clyfton: 
but m these entries, the family name is uniformly spelt 
Clifton. 

Of these entries, the following is a line for line modernised 
reprint : 

Thomas Clinton, of Normanton, in tke county of Derby, had issue by 
his first wife, 3 sons, Riohabd, Edward, and John ; and 4 daughters, 
Jane, Elinor, Ann, and Dorothy : and by his second wife, 2 sons, Stbyen 
and William ; and 1 daughter, Jane. 

Riohabd, eldest son to Thomas Clifton, and born at Normanton above- 
said, married Ann, daughter of I. Stuffen of Wor[k]sop, in the county 
of Nottingham, September cmrw 1586. ^ He was Minister and Preacher 
of the Gospel at Babworth in the said county ; and had issue, by his 
wife, 3 sons, Zaohart, Timothy, and Elbazbr ; and 3 daughters, Mary, 
Hanna, and Prisoilla : all bom at Babworth abovesaid. 

Mary, born August, anno 1587 ; and died September following. 
Zachary, born May 12, 1589. {He died May 26, 1671 ; see enbry Idow.l 
Hanna, bom January , anno 1590 ; and died 24 March, anno 1602. 
Prisoilla, bom April 1593 ; and died May following. 

Timothy, bom 29 September 1595. He died at Amsterdam, June 7 1663, 
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Eleazae, born 1 November 1598. He died at Amsterdam, January 18 1668. 

Memormdvm. Richaed Oliptok, with his wife and children, came into 
Amsterdam, in Holland, August 1608. 

Ann, wife of the said Richaed, died at Amsterdam, 3 September 
cmm 1613; and was buried in the South Church: vwit mnos 58. 
Richaed Clifton died at Amsterdam, 20 May 1616 ; and was 
buried in the South Church : vixit mnos 63, 

Zaohaey, son of Richaed Clifton above named, married Maey the 
daughter of Aethur Hopps [by his first wife Dorothy J ohnson] of Richmond, 
in the county of York, February 16, anno 1617 j and had issue by her, 2 sons, 
Israel and Zachary, both born at Richmond aforesaid. 

Israel, born 2 January, anno 1620 ; and died 28 September, anno 1622. 
Zachary, born May 4, rnino 1624 ; and died 25 July, anno 1629. 
MemoTomdum. Mary, wife of the aforesaid Zachary Clifton was born 
at Richmond before named, March 25, anno 1598 ; and died 
there, 30 October 1625 : vixit mnos 26, menses 7, dies 5. 

Zachary Clifton took for his second wife, Elizabeth Wayt, daughter 
Laurence and Katherine Watt of Cookridgenear Leeds, in Yorkshire, 
and was married at Amsterdam, 22 April 1631. He had issue by his 
said wife, these children, born at Amsterdam: viz. Elizabeth, 

Zachary, Eleazae, Elizabeth, Mary, Israel, Richard, Elizabeth 

Martha, Hanna. Memorandum. They were all horn such a day of the month, stylo novo. 
Elizabeth, born 14 January 1632. She died 2 February following. 
Zaohaey, born 10 May 1633. [Afterwards Jiecf or of Wisirouffh Grem, co. Suss.] 
Eleazae, born 15 October 1635. He died at Rotterdam, June 9 1667. 
Elizabeth, born 11 September 1637. She died 23 February 1638. 
Mary, bom 28 September 1639. She died, unbaptized, 2 October following, 
Israel, born 6 March 1641. Lie died 14 of the same. 

Richard, born 25 November 1642. He died 10 November (Old Style) 1664. 
Elizabeth, born 7 June 1644. She died 22 August following. 

Martha, born 4 November 1645. .She died 27 January 1646. 

Hanna, born 26 June 1648. She died 18 April 1671. 

Memorandvm. Riohard, son of Zaohaey Clifton 

by Elizabeth his wife, died at Newcastle 
upon Tyne, the 10th of November, anno 1664: and 

was buried there at AUhallows Church, , in 

the North Alley, near the Quire door ; by the 
burial place of Doctor Newton ; and next to it, on 

the north side. 

ElEazee, son of Zachary Clifton by Elizabeth 
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his wife, died at Rotterdam in Holland, the 9th of 
June {Stylo Novo), anno 1667 , and was buried there m the 
French Church 

Hannah, daughter of Zachary and Elizabeth Clieton 
abovesaid, died at Newcastle, April 18 th 

1671 , and was buried there m Allhallows 
Church, by {besides} her brother Richard 


Zachary Clifton, son of Richard Clifton died 
at Newcastle, 26 of May 1671 was buried 

m AUhaUows Church, Newcastle, May the 
29th 1671, anno cetatis 82 


Memorandum I came from Amsterdam 1 November 1652 , and came to Newcastle 
4th January following 

my wife with R and H came from Amsterdam, 29 March 1653 

they came to Newcastle, May 6 followmg 

"We went to h.ouse[keeping] at Newcastle, June 6, 1653 


The importance o£ the above entries in regard to our 
Story, lies in the statement that the Rev Richard Clyfton, 
the Pastor of the Scrooby Ohm'ch, arrived with his family 
at Amsterdam, in August 1608 

As Governor Bradford teUs, at page 142, “Now when 
Master Robinson, Master Brewster, and other principal 
members were come over [to Amsterdam] (for they were of 
the last, and stayed to help the weakest over before them) ” , 
and as the Rev Richard Clyfton was the Pastor and 
senior Clergyman of the Scrooby Congregation, though 
(from the omission of hxs name here by Bradford) possibly 
not its leading spirit we must accept the date of the arrival 
of himself and his family at Amsterdam, August 1608, as the 
fostenor date of the Exodus from Scrooby 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The British Churches in Amsterdam. 

HERE were, in one way or another, at diJBferent 
periods in the life time of the Rev. John 
Robinson, no less than seven religious 
Communities of Englishmen and Scotchmen 
in Amsterdam. We will take them in the order of date. 

THAT poor ENGLISH CONGREGATION IN AMSTERDAM, TO 
WHOM H. C., FOR THE PRESENT, ADMINISTERETH 
THE GOSPEL. 1597 — 1599 [, OR EVEN LATER]. 

Very little is known of this Church ; and that little is 
found in the Works of the Rev. Henoch Clapham before 
1600. It was, however, clearly in existence before the 
reorganisation in that city of the Ancient exiled English 
Church in September 1597 ; and it certainly lasted till 1599, 
if not later. 

Let us see what this Clergyman wrote of himself, after he 
had renounced the Holy Discipline,” in 1600. 

In my first looking after Religion, my lot was to associate with 
such only as only tasted and affected another kind of Ministry : 
which, as they said, yet we had not in England. And that they 
termed the Ministry of Pastor, Doctor, Elders, Deacons, Widows, 
dne to every particular [separate Church. 

Those words, I soon learned : as also, That the Pastor was to 
exhort ; the Doctor, to teach and deliver doctrine ; the Elders, to 
govern and exercise the disciplinal censures in common with the 
Pastor and Doctor ; the Deacons, only to attend the poor and 
Love Eeasts ; the Widows, to wait on the sick. 

All this so hanging together, [that] except I would practice 
contrary to my persuasion (as many deceitfully have done), out of 
the land I must ! as I loved my liberty. 
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I did so Tirst, into tlie Low Countries I went afterwards, 
into Scotland After that, again into the Low Countries then 
again into Scotland And once again into the Netherlands &c 
Sometimes hauled by this faction , sometimes hauled by that faction 
But, the Loed being merciful unto me, howsoeTer I was notably 
distiaet[ed] about external Church Government , yet, as all my 
printed books will testify, I kept me ever fast unto the mam point 
— ^that 1 ^, unto the foundation of the Gospel I had before here 
received, and had, m Lancashire, for some two years [1591 — 1593], 
publicly ministered being before, now some nine years since 
[1591], ordained fully thereto [i e took Pnest^s Orders] by Bishop 
[William] Wickham, then Bishop of Lincoln Antidoton, or a 
hovereigyi Re^nedg agmmt Schism mtd Heresy^ pp 1, 2, London, 
1600, 4 

Clapham dedicates his Sin against the ROLY GROST^ 
Amsterdam, 1598, 4, ‘‘to his faithful Brethren, a poor 
Bemnant of the ever Tisible Catholic and Apostolic Churcb, 
Abeaham Crottbndine, John Joope, Hugh Armourer, 
Christopher Symkins, Thomas Fabrat, Abraham Wakefield, 
&c » 

One of these Brethren, John Joope, published at 
Amsterdam, in 1599, The. Description of a true Yisihle 
Christian , and, in the Preface, he tells us, that this Work is 
Chapter III of a hook by the Rev Henoch Clapham, 
consisting of 26 Chapters which book apparently was never 
printed 

In October 1607 , Clapham was made Yicar of Northboume 
in Kent , and held that Living tiU his death m 1614 

THE ANCIENT EXILED ENGLISH CHURCH 1597 1610 

So much of the history of this Community as concerns our 
present Story will be found in the next Chapter 

THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 1607 — THE PRESENT DAY 

On the 5th February 1607, the Rev John Paget preached 
his first Sermon at the Scotch Presbyterian Church m the 
Begyn Hof, Amsterdam , of which Church he was Munster 
till his death in 1636 Rev William Steven The History 
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of the Scottish Churchy Rotterdam. With Notices of the other 
British Churches in the Netherlands^ pp. 273, 279, Edinburgh, 
1833, 8. 

This Church has continued to the present time, 

THE GAINSBOEOXJGH CHURCH. 1608 — 1609. 

The history of this body, while united, in this city, will be 
found in Chapter XI. 

THE SCROOBY CHURCH. 1608 — 1609. 

The experiences of this Church at Amsterdam are 
described by Goyernor Bradford in Chapter XII. 

MASTER THOMAS HELWYS’S COMPANY. 1609 — 1613. 

In 1609, before the 12th March ; the Gainsborough 
Church divided asunder : and the majority, headed by the 
Bev. Thomas Helwys, drave out a minority of thirty-two 
persons, headed by the Rev. John Smyth. See pp. 137, 140. 

master JOHN SMYTH’s COMPANY. 1609 — 1615. 

Some account of this Church, at the “ Great Cake House,” 
will be found at pp. 137-140. 

THE REV. FRANCIS JOHNSON’s CHURCH. 1610 — 1619. 

On the 15/25 December 1610, the Ancient exiled Church 
split into two sections. Those who adhered to the Eev. 
Francis Johnson were called the Franciscans. Some notices 
of this period of their career will be found at pp. 125, 126, 
129, 130, 277-279, 290 : but not very much is known of it. 

THE REV. HENRY AINSWORTH^S CHURCH. 1610 — 1701. 

The other section of the Ancient exiled Church survived 
all the other English Separatist Communities in Amsterdam. 
They were called the Ainsworthians until their Pastor’s death 
in the Spring of 1623. The Rev. John Canne the Elder was 
afterwards their Minister. Their remnant were finally 
absorbed in the Scotch Presbyterian Church above mentioned, 
about the 10th April 1701. 



CHAPTER X. 


The scandalous Ancient exiled English Ohuech 
AT Amsterdam. 1595 — 1623. 

In perils among false brethren. 2 Cor. xi. 26. 

Religion is the best thing ; and the corruption of it the worst. Neither 
hath greater mischief and villainy 'ever been found amongst men — Jews, 
Gentiles, or Christians — ^than that which hath marched under the Flag of 
Religion j either [Religion] intended by the seduced, or pretended by 
hypocrites. Rev. John Robinson, Observations Divine and Moral, p. 40, 
Ed. 1625, 4. 

E are now come to the most painful part of this 
book — ^the scandalous proceedings in the Ancient 
exiled English Church at Amsterdam. That 
Community consisted of knaves and dupes. 
Doubtless many of the latter were well-intentioned Christians ; 
though greatly misled. Of course, we must speak of this 
Church as a whole. 

We shall not dwell upon this disagreeable subject here 
longer than is absolutely necessary : but will rather refer to 
the authorities where the fuller details will be found. It is 
not an actual part of the Pilgrim Story n but yet the Scrooby 
Church sojourned amongst them (though they were not of 
them) for a year or so. 

These scandals, the ‘‘some other reasons’’ of Governor 
Bradford, were the cause that constrained the Pilgrims to 
uproot themselves for a second time ; and that at any cost, in 
their pursuit not only of peace, but also of moral purity. In a 
large commercial city like Amsterdam, there were many more 
possible ways of getting a living than in a smaller University 
town like Leyden. If they had sought peace only, they 
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might easily have formed' a Third exiled English Church at 
Amsterdam ; and still kept to their livelihoods in that city, 
a very important matter. But, once more, they threw up 
everything for principle ; and migrated to Leyden to avoid not 
simply the quarrels in the Ancient Church : but also, 
think, the moral pollution that was rampant in it. Surely, 
never did men more strenuously strive to do what they 
thought to be right, and that in the most peaceable possible 
way, than did the Pilgrim Church. 

The history of this ancient Keformist Church at Amster- 
dam is one of the saddest chapters in the annals of Protest- 
antism. It was established upon what were then considered 
to be the newest principles. It was based solely upon the 
rational study of the Scriptures. It was to be an object 
lesson to the whole World of what the Christian Church of 
the Puture, in all its purity holiness and usefulness, was to 
be. Especially was it to be a most vigorous protest against 
the Church at home. It was the most notable English 
Christian Community on the Continent, that was completely 
organised on the lines of the “Holy Discipline.’’ Whereas 
the other Separatist Churches abroad, the Pilgrim Church 
alone excepted, usually vanished away in a few years ; this 
Ancient one actually subsisted unbroken for thirteen years 
[1597 — 1610] together. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the history of this Society 
is nothing but a tissue of folly, wrongheadedness, and violence ; 
of hypocrisy, wrangling, and immorality : so that its members 
became quite odious to the inhabitants of Amsterdam. 
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The early days of the Ancient English Church. 

1592—1591 

HE Ancient Churcli began with its jGbcst Pastor, 
the Rev. Francis Johnson; of whom Governor 
Bradford gives the following remarkable 
account. One might almost say, That such 
sudden conversions, either to good or to evil, were 
characteristic of that Age. 

^ Doctor [William] Ames was estranged from, and opposed 
Master Robinson * ; and yet afterwards there was loving 
compliance and near agreement between them. 

And, which is more strange. Master [Francis] Johnson himself, 
who was afterwards Pastor of the Church of GOD at Amsterdam, 
was a Preacher to the Company of the English [Merchants] of the 
Staple at Middelburg in Zealand; and had great and certain 
maintenance (£200 'pef annum) allowed him by them, and was 
highly respected by them. 

And [he] was so zealous against this Way as that [when] Master 
Barrow and Master Greenwood’s [A plaiii\ Refutation of Mast&r 
5oo^, intituled A short Treatise against the Donatists of 
England] was privately in printing in this city, he not only was a 
means to discover it ; but was made the [English] Ambassador’s 
Instrument to intercept them at the press, and see them burnt. 

The which charge he did so well perform,- as he let them go on 
until they were wholly finished ; and then surprised the whole 
impression, not suffering any to escape : and then, by the 
Magistrate’s authority, caused them all to be openly burnt ; [he] 
himself standing by, until they were all consumed to ashes. Only 
he took up two of them : one to keep in his own study, that he 



* The correspondence between them, before 1612, wiU be found at pp. 
47-54 of The ^rofa/ne Schism Ac. The Rev. John Robinson, in the 
Preface to his Religious Communion of 1614, writes “Now as I neither 
am, nor would be thought, insensible of this unchristian enmity,” in 
publishing “ certain private letters passing between him and me, about 
private communion [^joinmg in ^private worship, as in Prayer Meetmgsl 
betwixt the members of the true Visible Church and others.” 
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miglit see their errors ; and the other to bestow on a special friend, 
for the like use. 

But mark the sequel. When he had done this work, he went 
home : and being set down in his study, he began to turn over 
some pages of this book, and superficially to read some things here 
and there, as his fancy led him. At length, he met with something 
that began to work upon his spirit ; which so wrought with him as 
[it] drew him to this resolution, seriously to read over the whole 
book: the which he did once and again. 

In the end, he was so taken, and his conscience was troubled so, 
as he could have no rest in himself until he crossed the seas, and 
came to London, to confer with the Authors [? in the summer of 
1592] ; who were then in prison, and [were] shortly after executed 
[6th April 1593]. 

, ' After which conference, he was so satisfied and confirmed in the 
truth, as he never returned to his place any more at Middelburg ; 
but adjoined himself to their Society in London [of which he was 
elected the Pastor in September 1592] : and was afterwards [on 6th 
December 1592] committed to prison [in the Clinic Prisor^ ; and 
then [in 1697] banished. 

And, in conclusion, coming to live at Amsterdam, he caused the 
same books, which he had been an Instrument to burn, to be new 
printed and set out [in 1605], at his own charge. 

And some of us here present testify this to be a true Delation ; 
which we heard from his own mouth, before many witnesses. 

A very grave man he was, and an able teacher : and was the 
most solemn, in all his administrations, that we have seen any ; 
and especially in dispensing the Seals of the Covenant, both 
Baptism and the Loan’s Supper. 

A good disputant he was. We heard Master [John] Smyth, 
upon occasion, say. That he was persuaded no men living were able 
to maintain a Cause against those two men, meaning Master 
Johnson and Master Ainswoeth, if they had jxot the truth on 
their side. 

He — by reason of many dissensions that fell out in the Church ; 
and the subtilty of [Daniel Sttidlet,] one of the [Kuling] Elders 
of the same — came, after many years [, in 1609], to alter his 
judgement about the Government of the Church, and his 
practice thereupon : which caused a division among them [on 
16/26 December 1610]. 
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But lie lived not many years after ; and died at Amsterdam [in 
January 1618], after his return from Emden. Fir^t Dialogue dc. 
[Written in 1648.] Printed in A. Youno^s Chronicles of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, pp. 423-425, 445, 1841, 8. 

Here then, we think that Governor Bradfoed is perfectly 
untrustworthy in his charitable estimate of character. It is 
true that he does not say very much in his favour ; but the 
general impression of it aU is that JoHirsoir was a Saint : 
whereas, in this book, he is abundantly proved to be a most 
remarkable Sinner. He was an arrogant, wrongheaded, 
irascible man ; an unnatural son, <fec. : anything, in fact, but 
a Christian Gentleman. In addition to which, and apart 
from all personal failings ; he was the responsible head of a 
Society which became an abomination to the citizens of 
Amsterdam. 

Johnson’s character was therefore inconsistent: having 
some good points ; but many more bad ones. 

Harleian MS. 7042 consists of the Baker Transcripts 
from the Manuscripts (now lost) of the Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, Sir John Puckering; who died on 30th 
April 1596. 

Prom these Transcripts we learn (, fols. 30, 60, 61, 63) that 
the Ancient Church was constituted, in September 1592, at 
the house of one Pox in Nicholas lane, London, with the 
following Officers : 

Pastor. Prancis Johnson. 

Teacher. John Greenwood. [Hanged on 6th 

April following.] 

Ruling Elders. Daniel Studley and George Kniveton. 

Prophets. [Not stated.] 

Deacons. Christopher Bowman and Nicholas 

Lee. 

Widows or Deaconesses. [? None.] 

This is further confirmed by the following passage from 
page 429 of A Survey of the pretended Ddly Discipline^ 
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anonymously written by Riohaed Bancroft, then Bishop 
of London ; and published in London, in 1593, in quarto. 

One Collins, a man amongst them, not unlearned as it seemeth, 
doth write in this sort hereof : “ Ecclesia potenti ejm dextm adjuta 
Sc. ‘ The Church, assisted with the mighty hand of GOB ^ hath 
chosen Ministers. Master Johnson for her Pastor ; Master 
Greenwood for her Doctor; Master Studley and Master 
George Knife[ton, or Xniveton], for Elders ; ISTioholas Le® 
and Christopher Bowman for her Deacons. 

“The other Assembly also (whereunto are added John Nicholas, 
Thomas Michell, John Barnes, and some others, with me) with 
GOD’S assistance, will begin, out of hand, to create unto itself 
Ministers.” 

So there were two Groups of Separatists in London in 
September 1592. 

Harleian MS. 7042 contains the Answers to a number of 
Interrogatories put to these men, on or about 2/12 or 4/14 
April 1593 ; in which are the following descriptions. 

Francis Johnson, a Minister, of the age of 31 years ; of 
uncertain abode. 

George Johnson, late Schoolmaster in St Nicholas lane, 
London, born in Bichmondshire in the county of York, of the 
age of 29 years. He was taken in an assembly of people in a 
wood beyond Islington. 

George Kniveton, of Newgate Market, an Apothecary, of 
the age of years. He was made Elder half a year ago [t. 0 . in 
September 1592], 

Christopher Bowman, a Goldsmith, doth dwell in West 
Smithfield, of the age of 32 years. Was chosen a Deacon in 
September last. He was imprisoned five years past [in 1688], for 
putting up a Petition to the Queen’s Majesty ; and continued in 
prison four years [1688--rl592] for the same. He was married in 
John Pbnry’s house. Edward Settle [the Separatist Pastor before 
JomsoN] did pray ; and John Greenwood was present, 

Edward Boys, a Haberdasher, dwelling in Fleet street, of the 
age of 33 years. 

All thip Church organization was a flat defiance of the 
Hierarchy. 
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On * 5/15 December 1592, Trancis Johnson and John 
Greenwood were arrested at Edward Boys’s house. 

On 4/14 March 1592/1593, fifty-six, including George 
Johnson, were arrested in the wood beyond Islington. 

The Bishops kept the leaders in prison : Edward Settle, 
in the Gate House; Francis Johnson, in the Chnk; George 
Johnson, in the Fleet; Daniel Studley, in Hewgate, &c. 

The rest of the Church gradually emigrated, in 1593-4, to 
Holland : at first, to Kampen ; then, to ISTaarden ; and finally, 
by 1595, to Amsterdam. 

About September 1594, Francis Johnson married 
Thomasinb Boys, the well-to-do Widow of the ahoTe 
mentioned Edward Boys, the Haberdasher: and thereby 
commenced the Old Clothes Controversy which is described 
in the next Chapter. 

On 25 March /4 April 1597, the Privy Council of 
England directed that Francis Johnson and Daniel Studley 
should be put on board the Hopewell] and George Johnson 
and John Clarke put on board the Chancewell. These two 
vessels formed a fruitless Expedition to Rainea [The Magdalen 
Isles, in the Gulf of St Lawrenoe\, [R. Hakluyt, 
Voyages Sc., iii. 242-249, Ed. 1810, 4.], and left Gravesend 
on Friday 8/18 April 1597. The Chancewell was wrecked 
on the 23 June /3 July following: and the Hopewell was 
back in the British Channel on 1/11 September next. 

Landing at Southampton, the four Separatists stole over 
to Amsterdam : where the Ancient Church was reconstituted 
with the following Officers, about September 1597. 

Pastor . Francis Johnson. 

Teacher . Henry Ainsworth. 

Puling Elders. Daniel Studley, George Kniveton, and 
Master Slade. [Later on, there was 
also Jean de l’Ecluse.] 
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Prophets. 
Beacon. 
Widow or 
Deaconess. 


Thomas Cooky. Jacob Johnson. 
Christopher Bowman. 

[Governor Bradford describes this 
‘‘ancient widow at page 172; but 
does not tell us her name.] 


George Johnson. 


1592—1603. 



^HE first idea of the Separatist Churches seems to 
have been that — in order to maintain the 
requisite high standard of purity of life — there 
should be a perpetual scrutiny of each other’s 
faults : so that every one was to be a spy on all the rest, 
and to be ever bringing them to book. What a base 
conception of the Christian life ! 

Robert Browne’s Church, in 1582 — 1583, was greatly 
afflicted in this way ; so that existence there became a positive 


torment. 

The same conception marked the early days, at least, of the 
Ancient exiled English Church : so that there has come down 
to us, a most wonderful literary monument of this vulgar 
nagging spirit, in the following Work. 

A Discourse of some Troubles and Excommunications in the 
banished English Church at Amsterdam. 

Printed at Amsterdam. 1603, 4. 

This book is printed in Dutch black letter; and breaks off 
abruptly at page 214 ; through the death in prison of the Author. 

It was strenuously hunted for, for above sixty years together ; 
but in vain : so that it was quite given up for a lost book. 

However, in 1872, Doctor H. Marttn Dexter, with the kind 
help of Mr William Aldis Wrioht, then Librarian, now Vice- 
Master, of Trinity College, Cambridge, after a long search, found 
a copy in that College Library, Press-mark, C. 4, 53. 
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This y63)rj 1896j we liave foinid. 8»iiotlier copy in tlie XiiBrSiry of 
Sion College, London. Press-mark, A. 69, 3. 

These are the only two copies at present known. 

The Eev. Prancis Johnson, about September 1594, 
married, in the Clink Prison, a well-to-do Widow, Mistress 
Thomasine Boys, the relict of Edward Boys the Haberdasher 
in Fleet Street above referred to. She was fond, as a 
haberdasher’s Widow might well be, of being well dressed; 
the cost of which, be it noted, she paid for out of her own 
money. 

Then George J ohnson made war upon her ; hurling texts 
of Scripture at his brother and her, as opportunity offered. 
One sees in his conduct the pitiful meanness and vulgarity of 
the rigid Separation. 

Then Francis Johnson and Daniel Studley made war 
upon him : and the Story gets interesting in watching their 
methods in dealing with him; to see how the “Holy 
Discipline ” would act in real dife. They offered to make him 
an Elder, if he would only be quiet : but pragmatical George 
stood firm for the principle of being disagreeable upon 
principle. So this fatuous Much ado about ISTothing finally 
ends in Francis Johnson delivering his brother George over 
to Satan, about the year 1599. 

George retaliates by publishing the Story in this 
unfinished Discourse, in 1603 ; being at that time in Durham 
prison, where he died : thereby showing up this Old Clothes 
Controversy, as Doctor Dexter calls it ; and the perversity 
and narrow-mindedness of all concerned in it. 

It seems to us that George Johnson richly deserved to 
be cast out of a Society in which he had deliberately made 
himself intolerably offensive: but that his brother Francis 
committed an error in policy, in going so far as publicly to 
excommunicate his own brother. Some other way should 
have been found. 

But while Francis may, to some extent, be excused for 
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his action towards hw brother in 1599; his treiitioent of Mg 
father in 1602 seems to be perfectly nnpardonabk** 

The Pastor seems to have been steadily going from bad to 
worse in that intervah 


John Johnson. 

September— O cToBKE 1602* 

E have seen, at page 106, that 0'Eoi«»k Johnson 
was born in Riehmondshire, that is, the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. It was prolmbly from 
there, that his father, John Johnson, a 
septuagenarian, came to Amsterdam to make peace, about 
September 1602. 

pRANOis Johnson, now a thoroughly bad man, treated 
his father ; and suffered liim to be treated by his Church, 
with soom and derision. Finally, though his father did not 
belong to his Community, ho bad the amazing impudence to 
deliver him over to Satan. 

Christopher Lawnr says 

Tins Censure was done so violently and cnielly that no advice, 
counsel, no nor threats, of the Dutch Churcli [ir/ioae JLaim 
Dedamtion of 29 October /8 Nomuher 1CI02, Im might 

restrain, or stay, the rage of Master Francis, 

In that Master Francis did continue and persist obstinately 
unto the death of his father ; without revocation of his error, or 
reconciliation to his father : sending his father down to the gmve 
with this cm'se upon his h^k ... in all this, he Imth filled [up] 
the measure of his iniquity. Tfm prof am Sckmh p. 61 * 

Perhaps, in all literature, there does not exist a more 
crushing rebuke to a bad son than the following paper by 
John Johnson. It is written with a studied moderation* 

Son. You asked me also, in the presMice of M^ter Stunnar, 
Whertin you were unnatxiral ? 
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I aiiawer yoUj By tlxeae tilings following ; }'ou xirging me thereto : 

L That I coming, in my old age, ao far, ao hard and 
dangerous, a journey, to seek and make pejice between you, the 
Cluuuh, and your brother : I could never see the least inclination 
in you to peace. Neither tendered you my old age ; but so used 
me as, if GOD strengtbened not me, you might presently bring my 
gmy Imim with sorrow to the grave. 

% Lodging in your house, the hrat week ; you were so far from 
peace, and so unkindly used me, that you made me weary before 
the week was ended : so was I forced to shift to my other son’s 
['? Jauqu »/o/m'o,v] lodging, 

3. When I dealt with you for peace : you sought to catch and 
ensnare me in my words ; and afterward, as I perceived, also 
seduced the Bldei*s and the people to the like dealing. 

4. You upbraided me with things secret between me and my 
cliild in the country [Gsorqe Johnson] ; which were untrue : and 
if they had been true, you ought not to disgrace me as Ham did, 
Genesis ix. You did worse than he did : but, GOD have praise I 
they were not true. Yet your unnatuiui and unchristian dealing 
appeared herein: both in upbraiding me untruly and unjustly; 
and, if it had been true, ao to do, it ia as to vex and disgiace me. 

5. To let me stand two horn's on my feet before you and the 
people ; and youi'self sat all the time : and not once bid me sit 
down yourself; neither 8|)ake to the people to hid me. 

6. Not once, in the sixace of six weeks, did you come to visit 
me, or ask how I did : being in the same city with you ; and having 
come BO far for your peace. 

7. You denied to give me your hand unto that^ 

which before you had granted to otheiu 

8. You would not trust my word; but forced me to 
Protestations. 

9. These, and such like things, made me call to mind your 
unnaturalness that, in the space of hve yeai's [1697—- 1602] and 
more, you had not wiatten to me, That you were desirous to see 
my face ; or That I should be welcome to you, when I wrote to you 
of my purpose in coming. So little thankfulness and Nature live 
you shewed unto me, for all my care and pains for you, from your 
youth : and, I feai‘, your example will make many fathers, if tlxey 
be not upright-minded, to hold their children from 1 wnmg, and 
studying in the Universities. 
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10. You heard me scoffed and gibed by divers in the 
Congregation, and not once rebuked them : “which many children 
not professing godliness, but led only by Nature, would not have 
indured to hear against their father. 

11. But, no wonder ! For, at length, you became so hardened 
that you sat as principal and heard your father excommunicated : 
-being come to be a peace-maker. Hath the like unnaturalness 
been read, or heard of ? 

12. Coming afterward to you, and talking with you : you said, 
You might not keep company with me. Doth Excommunication 
cut off duties of children to fathers, «&c. ? 

Tim prof am Schism c§c., pp. 64-66. 

We then come to this judgement as to Francis Johnson. 
That by October 1602, he was a dead Christian ; that, by 
tken, he was an utter disgrace to our sacred Faith ; and that 
what he afterwards said, preached, or wrote, is not deserving 
of serious attention, from a spiritual point of view. 


Christopher Lawne’s books, 1612 — 1613 . 

E must now break off the chronological sequence 
of events, in order to determine the truthfulness, 
or falsehood of Lawne’s two books : for they 
profess to describe the inner life of the Ancient 
Church from the year 1602 onwards. We may state, at once, 
that we consider them worthy of an implicit belief 3 and will 
now give our reasons for so thinking. 

On the 6/16 July 1612, there was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, London, to Walter Burrb the Publisher, under the 
hands [signatures] of the Rev. Doctor Nidd, a Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and also of Richard Field 
and Humphrey Lownes, the two Wardens of the Stationers’ 
Company, a book called The prophcme [= profane] Schism of 
the Brownists Sc. [E. Arber, Transcript Sc., iii. 490, 
1876, 4]. 
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This book was written by four persons, Christopheb 
Lawne, John Powlee, Clement Saunders, and Robert 
Bulward : who had, previous to the 9/19 July 1611, with- 
drawn from the Ancient Church, and joined themselves to the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church in Amsterdam ; of which Church 
the Minister was the Rev. J ohn Paget. 

The full Title of this book is as follows : in respect to 
which it will be noticed that the names of the Place of 
Printing, of the Printer, and of the Publisher, are all 
designedly omitted from it; apparently (the book being 
of a highly libellous character, if untrue) in view of possible 
legal proceedings. 

The profane Schism of the Brownists or Separatists ; with the 
impiety, dissensions, lewd and abominable vices, of that impure 
Sect : 

{ Christopher Lawne, 

John Fowler, . 

Clement Saunders, 

, Robert Bulward ; 

lately returned from the Company of Master J ohnson, that wicked 
Brother, into the bosom of the Church of England, their true 
Mother. 1612, 4. 

The Preface of this Work thus ends : 

And although we be unlearned men which have composed 
this book; yet we hope it will not be disliked therefore : seeing 
we speak of nothing hut which our own knowledge and experience 
hath taught us ; and the admonition may take better place, because 
that the most which are taken in the net of Brownism, are men of 
our condition. 

This Work we refer to as. The 'profane Schism <&c. 

As soon as copies of it reached Amsterdam, they led to the 
production of another English book there^- with the following 
Title : 

A Shield of Defence against the Arrows of Schism shot abroad 
by Jean de l’Ecluse in his Advertisement against Master [Thomas] 
Brightman. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. H 
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Jlereunto is prefixed a Declaration toucMng a book intituled, 
ThA profane Schism of the Brownists, 

By John Fowler, Clement Saunders, Egbert Bulward. 

Printed at Amsterdam, by Henry Laurenson, dwelling upon 
tbe water, at tbe sign of the Writing Booh 1612, 4. 

Apparently the only two copies known of this Work are in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Press-marks, Pamph. 10 ; and 
4° 9.48. Th. L’Eclttse’s Advertisement is apparently a lost book. 

We shall refer to this Work as A Shield of Defence dec. 

The parts of its Declaration that are material to our 
present purpose, are as follows : 

Christian Header. There was, of late, a book published in 
London, under this title, The profane Schism of the Brownists. Such 
a book indeed we sent, by one of us, to be printed there ; but in 
the publishing thereof, great injury hath been done unto us, and 
chiefly in three ways : by Addition, by Detraction \Pmission\ and 
by Alteration of the same. 

Secondly, there is, in sum, left out the greatest part of the book 
which we sent to be printed i yea, in exact account, there is not a 
fourth part thereof that is printed . . . 

Only this we understand, by a letter sent from Christopher 
Lawne, who was entrusted with this business. That he, according 
to the order in such like cases, seeking unto such as were 
appointed for the allowance of books to be printedj and leaving it 
in the hands of [the Eev. Doctor Nidd,] a certain Chaplain of the 
Archbishop [George Abbot], to get it read over and viewed, until 
he himself might return out of the country into which he was 
then going down — before he could come up to London again, 
he found the book already printed, contrary to his expectation : 
and in the printing thereof, so mangled and defaced as is above 
specified. 

And howsoever we do now disclaim this book above mentioned, 
as none of ours ; being thus corruptly printed, with such Additions, 
Omissions, and Alterations : yet do we still acknowledge that all 
the particular matters of fact recorded against the Brownists, in 
that book, are such things as were taken out of our Writing 
[manuscript ] ; and for proof thereof, we are able and ready to produce 
our testimony and witness, as occasion shall require. The most of 
them are testified and confessed by themselves ; and the most 
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heinous things, even under their own handwriting : and the rest 
are such things as either we ourselves, or others, will witness. 

And therefore, though we complain of injury for the manner of 
publishing that book: yet let not the Brownists insult thereupon 1 
Though we be wronged : yet are not they cleared from the matters 
there noted ; which are still in force against them. 

The Rev. Johis' Paget thus wrote, in 1618, to the Rev. 
Henry Ainsworth of the same city. 

You speak of disguised pamphlets that are come out of out 
Congregation : but the books which you seem to aim at, are such a^ 
for the matter of them, are taken out of your offensive Company; 
and do, in part, shew the disguised practises of your Separation. 

For the persons that published them [f.e. C. Lawne and Ms 
fellow^, they also were such as came out of your Company: who 
(leaving their schism, which they once professed with you) were 
more fit to witness such things as they had heard and seen among 
you. 

For the helpers which they had herein ; they had, beside others, 
Master [Giles] Thorpe; now an Elder of your Congregation also, 
but then a Deacon. Out of whose Writing [manuscript], which he 
communicated with them, they received sun^y things which they 
published; and many more wliich should have been published, had 
not their book been misprinted [in London], contrary to their 
minds. For the manner of printing and publishing one of those 
books, great injury hath been done unto them : as hath been noted 
before. [See pr&i^ious page.] An Arrow against the Separation of the 
Brownists, pp. 333, 334, Amsterdam, 1618, 4. 

The next point that we have to note is, That neither the 
Rev. Francis Johnson’s Church, nor the Rev. Henry 
Ainsworth’s Church, either individually or collectively, 
dared to attempt, this time, to vindicate themselves from the 
perfectly crushing charges of Lawne’s and Fowler’s books 
against them, in 1612 and 1613, in a Court of Justice : as we 
shall presently see, they had already failed to do, in respect 
to the similar accusations of the Rev. Thomas White, in 
February 1606, see pp. 118-120, The presumption therefore 
is, That what these books state is perfectly true. 
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But what was decided to be done was. That the Bev. 
Biohard Clyrton", who had now absolutely identified himself 
with the Bev. Francis Johnson and his Church, should write 
a reply to them : which he did under the following title. 

An Advertisement concerning a Book lately published by 
Christopher Lawne and others, against the English exiled Church 
at Amsterdam. 

By Eichard Clyeton, Teacher of the same Church. 

Printed in the year of our Lord, 1612, 4. 

There is a copy of this rare book in the Bodleian Libraiy. 
Press-mark, Pamph. 10^ 

But it had been better for his friends, if Clyeton had held 
his peace. 

For at pages 115-125 of this book is printed the Answer 
of Daniel Studley, now, in 1612, cast out of the Buling 
Eldership, to the accusations of Lawne and his fellows : an 
Answer that is perfectly amazing ; for in it Studley simply 
throws away his defence, confessing to immoralities even so 
late as in 1610. How Clyfton could be such a fool as to 
print this Answer is past all comprehension. How could he 
so play into the hands of his enemies ! 

But having published the book ; he went yet a step 
further in folly, and retracted it all in writing : as the Bev. 
J OHN Facet, who had the Separatist Churches in the city 
where he lived constantly under his observation, thus tells 
us in 1618; when Clyfton had been dead now some twenty 
months. 

The principal penman, or scribe, of the Separation [Master 
Clyfton,, Teacher in Master Josnson his Company], that hath 
written most and purposely against the book which you call a libel 
[The profane Schism Sc.], hath, long since, acknowledged his fault 
for the same ; and that under his hand in writing : acknowledging 
the great fruit that comes by publishing the personal sins of them 
that continue in error. And thus, by his repentance, hath made 
some satisfaction for his offence : as, iii due time, is further to be 
manifested. An Arrow against the Separation of the Bromists, p. 8, 
Amsterdam, 1618, 4. 
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To Clyfton’s book, there appeared the following reply by 
the Rev. Heney Aintsworth. 

An Animadversion to Master Richard Cltftof’s A < hertise 7 m % t : 
^1x0 — ^under pretence of answering Christopher IjAWHe’s book — 
hath published another man’s \H, private Letter; 

with Master FRAjS'cis Johnson’s Answer thereto. 

Which Letter is here justified ; the Answer thereto refuted : 
and the true causes of the lamentable breach, that hath lately fallen 
out in the English exiled Church at Amsterdam, manifested. 

Imprinted at Amsterdam, by Giles Thorpe, armo 
1613 , 4 . 

This Work throws some side lights on the Pilgrim Church. 

At page 111, the Rev. John Robinson replies to 
Johnson’s censures of his Justification of the Sepa/raMon Sc, 

At pp. 133-136, is The Testimony of the Elders of the 
Church at Leyden, respecting the Split at Amsterdancu It is 
signed by the Rev. John Robinson and William Beewstee. 
Therefore Brewster was a Ruling Elder at Leyden at least 
as early as 1613. 

At page 136, the following passage occurs in this 
Testimony, 

And here the work of GOD’s Providence is* to be observed. 
That they \the Franciscans], who would have no peacd with their 
brethren \the AiTisworthians] abiding in the same city with them, 
are about to leave it themselves ; and to settle their abode 
elsewhere. 

This fises the Exodus of the Rev. Francis Johnson’s 
Church to Emden in 1613. But they were not there long. 
When his next book, A Christian Plea, appeared, in 1617 ; 
the Church was back again in Amsterdam. 

It also appears from this book, that two men and a widow 
of the Ainsworthians were the chief owners of the building of 
the Meeting House at Amsterdam : but that the ground on 
which it stood was held, in trust only, by a man who belonged 
to Johnson’s Church. It was upon these facts, that the 
Burgomasters awarded the building to the Ainsworthians : 
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who, ousting the Franciscans therefrom, occasioned their 
migration to Emden. 

On the 15/25 May 1613, there was entered, also to Walter 
Exjrre, at Stationers’ Hall, London, under the license of the 
same Eev. Doctor Nidd, another book on the Ancient exiled 
Church. [E. Arber, Transcript d&c., iii. 523, 1876, 4.] It 
has the following Title. 

Brownism turned the inside outward. Being a Pai*allel between 
the Profession and Practice of the Brownists’ religion. 

By Christopher Lawne, lately returned from that wicked 
Separation. 

London. Printed for Walter Burre, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Paul’s Churchyard, at the sign of the Crane. 1613, 4. 

This Work adds no new facts. It merely applies those 
already known. It may be regarded as a Supplement to 
The profane Schism d&c. 

, We have gone thus deeply into the bibliography of these 
books, in order to show that Lawne’s books were never really 
controverted by those whom they so deadly attacked ; and 
therefore, that we must, in default of their denials, accept the 
statements contained in them as substantially true. 


The case of the Rev. Thomas White. 

1603—1606. 

ETERNING now to the chronological sequence 
of events, we have next to note that about the 
year 1603, a Clergyman named the Rev. Thomas 
White joined the Ancient Church. He was so 
shocked with what he saw there, that he wrote a book with 
the following Title. 

A Discovery of Eiwnism ; or a brief discovery of some of the 
errors and abominations daily practised, and increased^ amongst 
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the TT-ngHaTi Company of the Separation remaining, for the present, 
at Amsterdam in Holland. 

'London. Printed by E. A. [Edward Aldbe] for JTathanibl 
Eosbeooke j and are to he sold at his shop at the West End of 
Paul’s. 1605,4.- 

British Museum Press-mark, 698, 8, 4 (7). 

This book was entered at Stationers’ Hall on 26 October 
/6 November 1605. [E. Arbee, Tramcript <Ssc., iii. 304, 

1876, 4.] 

It is as strong in its accusations as anything that 
Christopher Lawre and his fellows ever wrote some seven 
or eight years later. 

The Rev. Francis Johnson immediately published the 
following reply. 

An Inquiry, and Answer of Thomas White his Discomy of 
Brownism. 1606, 4. 

A copy of tliis rare book is in the Bodleian Library. Press-mark, 
C. 3. 1- Line. 

At pages 28, 29 of this Inquiry Sc., which was written 
and published before the Trial came on, is the following 
passage. 

Por which Master Stodlet hath called him before the 
Magistrates here \i.c. cit AmsteTdeonb^ for a slanderer j d^iring 
that proof may be brought, or satisfaction made, according to 
justice. 

The woman he hath named before to be Jtjbith Holder. 
For which, also, she hath called him before the Magistrates of 
this city. 

Lawne, at pp. 26-30 of The projune Schism Sc., prints a 
certified copy of the Arrest Boll of the city of Arasterdetm, 
relating to this trial. From which it would appear, that 
Francis Johnson, Jacob Johnson, Henry Ainsworth, 
Francis Blackwell, Daniel Studlet, Christopher 
Bowman, John FficHOLAS, Judith Holder, William Barbor, 
and Thomas Bishop caused the Bev. Thomas White, and 
his wife Bose White, to he arrested on account of the 
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accusations in the above mentioned book ; which specifically 
charged Studley with immorality ; and Bowman, with 
peculation, on account of which he was called ‘‘Judas the 
Burse Bearer.” 

The trial came on upon the 14/24 February 1606. We 
give the result in Lawne’s words. 

Concerning these Articles which they laid in against Master 
White, as though he had slandered them therein : when as Master 
White had once taken order, by his Attorney, to answer the 
matter,* when as also he had, for proof thereof, brought sundry 
witnesses before the Burgomasters, which there did testify, and by 
their oaths and depositions confirm, the things which Master 
White had written : then was Master White discharged ; and 
had liberty from the Magistrates to go for England, as his 
occasions or business should require. 

After which time, there was never any other sentence given by 
the Magistrates to reverse the same : insomuch that at length, the 
Brownists themselves (although troublesome and contentious in 
this, as in other actions) were content to let their Suit fall, and 
ceased to proceed any further therein. And much better had it 
been for them, never to have begun it ; than, with so much shame, 
and so many rebukes, to leave it off, pp. 28, 29. 

We have only one remark to make here on this subject; 
and that is. That from the date of this verdict, 14/24 February 
1605/1606, the Community over which the Eev. Francis 
Johnson presided, must be regarded in its collective capacity 
as a Church of Christ, to be corrupt and dead. For, 
notwithstanding this damaging legal exposure, matters went 
on in it, for some years to come, just as they had gone on in 
the past. 

Here then the “Holy Discipline,” in actual practice, 
utterly broke down. 
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Peter Faielambe. 1606. 

K the 1/11 July 1606, there was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall London, the undermentioned 
Work, [E. Abbeb, Transcript <fec., iii, 326, 
1876, 4.] 

The Eecantation of a Brownist. 

By Peteb Pairlambe. 

At London. Printed for Henrt Gosson ; and are to be sold at 
the sign of the Sun in Paternoster row. 1606, 4. 

This work contains a Bibliography of Works for, and 
against, the Separation, up to the time of its publication. 
It does not concern the Separatist Churches in Holland ; but 
is connected rather with Barbary and the Rev. Thomas 
Bebnhebe. The Rev. Fbancis Johnson is however 
frequently mentioned in it. 



The aebival of fresh English Churches in 
Amsterdam. 1607—1608. 

ETWEEiT October 1607 and August 1608, the 
Pilgrim Church, from Scrooby, arrived in 
Amsterdam: and, for a time, joined itself to 
the Ancient exiled Church there. 

In 1608, the Gainsborough Church, under the Rev. 
John Smyth, the Se-Baptist, arrived in Amsterdam ; and 
formed itself into the Second exiled English Church there. 
Its history is briefly told at pp. 131-140. 
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Tha'^ unspeakable Daniel Studley. 1592 — 1612. 

E are not going to defile this book with any 
account of the goings on of Daniel Studley in 
the Ancient Church; from, at least, 1604 till 
1612. We will merely say that this Ruling 
Elder was the Ealstaep of that Community ; ever prowling 
about after other men^s wives, &c., (fee. The details will 
be found in The 'profane Schism d&c. 

At pp. 15, 16, of that Work, will be found the Articles 
exhibited against him, at the time of the Split on 15/25 
December 1610, in order to secure his deposition. An effort 
which failed. 

At page 11, Lawne thus refers to the two men who 
took the trouble to deliver him over to Satan, on 28 July • 
/7 August 1611. 

But who be those two subscribers that set their hands to this 
Excommunication? These two be the two special Champions of 
the Franciscan Schism ; the two principal pillars of that rotten 
Separation : the one [Daniel Studley] by his wit, and the other 
[Edwaed Benet] by his wealth. 

At page 16, Lawne calls Studley “that hypocritical 
Chameleon.” 

The following additional passages are all that need be 
adduced here : 

But if any would further know what this Daniel Studley is, 
let them ask Samuel Fuller, a Deacon of Master Eobinson^s 
Church ; and desire to see a copy of the letter which Daniel 
Studley sent unto him : or let them ask Master [Giles] Thorpe, 
a Deacon of Master Ainsworth’s Church ; and desire to see a 
book intitled “The First Part of The Hunting of the Foxf and 
there shall he see Daniel Studley traced up and down. The 
prof am Schim dc,, p. 11, Ed. 1612, 4. 

It is clear from this passage that Giles Thorpe, the 
Printer at Amsterdam, was the author, and probstbly also 
the printer, of The Hunting of the Fox, 
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The next passage shows that this, at present lost book, was 
printed before the 15/25 December 1610. 

Before the schism of the Ainsworthians from the Franciscans, 
the sins and scandals of Daniel Stxjdlet were shewed and 
manifested by divers of the Ainsworthians [see previous page] : and 
yet such opposition was made against them as that Daniel Studlex 
did neither soundly repent, nor lose his Ofl&ce : from which he is 
now [i.e. on some date between August 1611 and August 1612] 
deposed. 

That which the Popular Government could not then effect, is 
now effected since that Government was changed by INiaster 
Johnson \i.e. since he became the autocrat of his ChurcK\. A Shidd 
of Defence^ p. 37. 

Surely the Rev. John Robinson was thinking of Daniel 
Studlex, when he wrote the following passage in the second 
book which he published after his removal to Leyden. If so, 
he had come to regard the Ancient Church at Amsterdam 
as a “ rebellious rout.” 

But this I hold, that if iniquity be committed in the Church ; 
and complaiut, and proof, accordingly made ; and that the Church 
will not reform, or reject the party offending : but will, on the 
contrary, maintain presumptuously, and abet, such impiety — ^that 
then, by abetting that party and his sin, she makes it her own 
by imputation ; and enwraps herself in the same guilt wnth the 
sinner. And, remaining irreformable (either by such members 
of the same Church as are faithful, if there be any ; or by other 
sister Churches), wipeth herself out of the Lord’s Church Roll : 
and now ceaseth to be any longer the true Church of Christ. 
And whatsoever truths, or ordmances, of Christ, this rebellious 
rout [crowdl still retains ; it but usurps the same, without right 
unto them, or promise of blessing upon them : both the persons 
and sacrifices are abominable unto the Lord. Tit. i. 16 ; Prov. 
xxi. 27. Justification of Separation^ p. 247, Ed. 1610, 4 

It would seem likely that, knowing the motives for it, 
the Rev. Feancis Johnson resented the Exodus of the 
Pilgrim Church to Leyden ; which would have greatly 
reduced his importance, if not his income. At any rate, 'vye 
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have here the reply of him and his Ruling Elder to the 
foregoing opinions of the Pilgrim Pastor. 

Master Johnson, for the further manifestation of Master 
Robinson’s errors, since that time, also brought Master Robinson’s 
book against Master Beenard [-4 Justification of Separation Sc., 
1610] iato their Meeting House [at Amsterdam] ; and there, before 
the Congregation, made a solemn testification against the manifold 
errors contained in it : which he disclaimed ; and not only so, but 
wrote to Master Robinson, to rebuke him for the same. 

Haniel Studley is so apt in reproach that he runs upon the 
Letter : making, as it were, an Alphabet of Slander ; having it so 
perfect as his ABC. Por trial hereof^ see how he grinds his teeth 
against Samuel Fuller, a Deacon of Master Robinson’s Company ; 
whom, with his friends, he describes [? in 1610, or ? 1611] as 
being* “ignorant idiots, noddy Habalites, dogged *The Flowers 
Doeos, fairfaced Phaxusees, shameless Shemites, of studiey’s eio- 
malicious Macchiavellians.” quent letter to 

Thus doth this Alphabetical Slanderer flourish 
among them, with the taunting and flaunting figures of his profane 
conceited spirit. The profane Schism Sc,, p. 76. 


The Ancient exiled English Chukch at Amsterdam 
SPLITS in two. 

Saturday, 15/25 December 1610. 

OHNSOlSr, instigated Governor Bradford thought 
by Studley, in the year 1609, developed very 
autocratic views about Tell it unto the Church ! 
making the Eldership to be a kind of aristocracy, 
and all the rest of the community to be merely dummies. 

Whereupon there arose in the Church a fierce wrangle for 
more than a year; in which Ainsworth appears to have 
been very patient and reasonable, and Johnson to have been 
specially arrogant and violent. . 

At last, the inevitable Split came on Saturday, 
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15/25 December 1610 : when each section delivered the other 
over to Satan, as the manner was. 

Johnson, having deposed Ainswoeth from his OfiSce of 
Teacher, appointed Olyfton in his place. He had then for 
his Euling Elders, Daniel Stxjdley, Ebwaed Benet, Jacob 
Johnson, Stanshall Mercee : and, later, Christopher 
Bowman, then a Deacon, was promoted to the Eldership. 

OdIj one of Johnson’s Elders went out with Ainsworth : 
and that was Jean de L’Ecluse. He was immediately 
accused by Jacob Johnson of drunkeimess. The jprQfcme 
Schism dhc., p. 73. Had he not gone out, he would not have 
been so accused. 

Ainsworth appointed Master May for another of Ms 
Euling Elders ; and, later on, promoted Giles Thorpe, the 
Deacon to an Eldership in his Church. 

Johnson published the following defence of Ms opinions. 

A short Treatise concerning the exposition of those words of 
Christ. Tell the Church I Sc,, Matt, xviii. 17. Printed in the year 
of our Lord 1611, 4. 

At the beginning of tMs Work, he says : 

The occasions that have moved me hereunto, are not imknown 
to many others besides myself : and I need not speak of them in 
particular. 

After that the Burgomasters decided that the MeetMg 
House belonged to members of Ainsworth’s Church ; the 
Franciscans migrated, in 1613, to Emden: apparently to 
their great impoverishment. Then, for the next three or four 
years, we know very little about them. 

In November 1614, Doctor William Ames, in his Preface to 
William Bradshaw’s The Unreasonablemss of the Sepa/raticm 
So,, Dort, 1614, 4, writes : 

Think not evil I if thou meanest well. We intend not to insult 
over that is down, or to pursue a man that is flying of himself : 
hut to lend him a hand, that knoweth not well wMch way to take. 
Master Johnson indeed is rather to be pitied than much opposed. 
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We need but stand still as lookers bn. He falletb willingly on bis 
own sword. 

Then come Johnson’s printed Hecantation, his death 
and burial at Amsterdam; as told by Matthew Slade 
at pp. 129j 130. 

Then Francis Blackwell, acting on the resolution which 
the Leyden Church had already come to, leads forth the 
remnant of the Franciscans to emigrate to Virginia. G-overnor 
Bradford tells us the sad story at pp. 277-279. See also 
pp. 290, 291. How, being caught by the Bishops, they threw 
over their principles ; and rather than be baulked of their 
voyage, caved in to them : so that Blackwell goes off with 
Archbishop Abbot’s blessing. How they mutually cursed 
one another in the streets of Gravesend. How they were 
packed in the ship like herrings. Lastly, how Blackwell 
and most of them died before ever they saw Virginia. 

Truly, Francis Johnson’s Church was buried in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


The Prophets of the ‘^Holy Discipline,” and their 

COMICAL PROCEEDINGS. 1602 — 1612 . 

AWHE gives us two accounts of these Prophets. 
Thomas Cocky and Jacob Johnson were 
Prophets in the united Church, before the 
Split. 

Falling into variance one with another, one of them brings in 
before the Church, a list of fifteen lies, wherewith he charged the 
other. The other again, to requite his pains, brings in, at the 
next turn, against him, a list of sixteen lies. Betwixt them both, 
they make up the sum of thirty-one lies. Tlie profane Schism 
Sc.f p. 83. 

At the Split, Cocky became an Ainsworthian. 

At pp. 58, 59 of the same Work, there is the following 
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Statement by W. Simson, a member of Ainsworth Cburcb; 
who was troubled with 

(1) Our rejecting communion with all the Eeformed Churches 
on earth; and all true Christians in the same. \How contrary tTds, 
to the 'practice of the Pilgrim Church /] 

(2) Our own manner of Exercise on the Lord’s Day is with such 
confusion, and contradicting one another ; so that even our own 
profession of Separation is indeed quite overthrown thereby. 
For example, Thomas Cockt, in his prophesy, witnessing against 
England, saith, Their Ministry is antichristian : and being so, 
they can beget no true faith ; and no true faith can have no true 
salvation : and so consequently in the Church of England is taught 
no salvation. A fearful sentence in my judgement. 

Again, our beloved Master [Jean] de l’Ecltjse, in his doctrine 
of prophesy, laboured to prove Separation from a true Church for 
any corruption obstinately stood in. This doctrine was, by another, 
in prophesying, then shewed to be absolutely contrary to that 
place of Eev. ii 24. Which how unsoundly it was concluded by 
our Teacher \thc Rev, HsimT AiitsworthI was then observed by 
many. The profane Schism <i§c., pp. 58, 59. 

What an afiront to the Divine Majesty, in the very act of 
worship, aU this was, need not be dwelt upon. 

The fiendish cruelty of Richard Mansfield. 

1610 — 1612 . 

E next come to the case of Richard Mansfieuo. 
Lawne tells us, at pp. 32-41 of The profame 
Schism <bc., that he was an Ainsworthian : and 
therefore leads us faintly to hope that atrocious 
indignities and unheard barbarities to which this brute 
subjected the unfortunate Maidens of the Separation of that 
Congregation, were not earlier than the Split on the 15/25 
Deceml^r 1610: otherwise the duration of his horrible 
brutalities is not indicated. 

Had this monster been living now, his life would not have 
been worth five minutes’ purchase, outside a prison. 
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The Ancient Church is an abomination to the 
CITIZENS OF Amsterdam. 1605 1612. 

proof of this, Laws, in The profane Schism d^c., 
p. 21, cites the two following facts. 

The testimony of the Butch Ghm'ch 
concerning the Brownists. 

When as they sent their messengers, with some questions, unto 
the Dutch Eldership : they received this answer from them, That 
they did not acknowledge their Assembly to be an Ecclesiastical 
Assembly, or a lawful Church. 

And when Master Johnson and others of them, were instant 
[wgent\ to hear reasons of this answer from them : it was further 
answered, They would do it, if they saw it needful ; or if they 
found anything that was worthy of answer. 

The testimony of the Magistracy of Amsterdam^ 
conc^ning the Brownists. 

The Magistrates— both, of old, [in the Suit] against Master 
[Thomas] White [in 1606] ; and now, of late, in [the] Suit about 
their Meeting House [in 1611]— when they sought to lay in their 
Action in the name of the Church : they were repelled by the 
Magistrates that are members of the Dutch Church. They would 
not receive complaint from them, in the quality or name of a 
Church ; or [in] the name of any Elder or Deacon : but as from 
private men. The Magistrates told them, That they held them, 
not as a Church ; but as a Sect. 

This only confirms what the Rev. Thomas White had 
written so far back as the 20/30 July 1605, There is no 
Sect in Amsterdam, though many, in such contempt for 
immoral Ufe, as the Brownists are. The profane Schism Sc. 
p. 27. 
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The divine blessing upon the Pilgrim Church. 

LL this while, though they had troubles of their 
own (as who has notl), one seems to see the 
Divine blessing resting upon the Pilgrim Church. 
The Children of Peace received peace. It was as 
if the Almighty would try the Pilgrim Fathers, as he tried 
Abraham ; and then bless them, as he blessed him : *so that 
a mighty nation has sprung from their loins. Has he not 
multiplied their seed “ as the stars of the heaven ; and as 
sand which is upon the sea shore % ’’ 

And just as the Amsterdam people were going furth^ 
and further from the mother Church at home ; so the Leydmi 
Church was drawing nearer and nearer to it. 



The death-bed Eecantation of the Rev. Francis 
Johnson. 1617. 

OW we come to the death-bed acknowledgment of 
the Rev. Francis Johnson, that his whole life 
had been one long mistake, “ If the blind lead 
the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.” 

MATTHEW SLADE TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 

AMSTERDAM; SATURDAY, 10/20 JANUARY 1617/1618. 

This day we have buried Master Francis J ohnson, a man that 
hath, many years [since September 1597], been Pastor of the 
Brownists : and (having cast himself, and drawn others, into great 
troubles and miseries, for their opinions and schism) did, a few 
days before his death, publish a Book;* wherein he disclaimed 

* This book was probably published in the previous December, and 
therefore would bear the date 1617. It is certainly not A ^ Christum 
Plea Ac.j which Johnson published in that year. Even the Title of this 
Recantation is not known, so utterly has the book perished.— E. A. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. ^ 
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mo^t of his former singularities, and refuted them. To which 
Work, he hath also annexed a brief Eefutation of the Five Artidet. 
[? of the Synod of Dort]. 

S. P., Eolland. Bundle 123. 


The influence of the Separation. 

F we ask ourselves, What effect had all this Separ- 
ation upon the Church of England 1 the answer 
must he, hTothing at all. The Anglican Church 
went on to its way, heedless of the Separatists. 
The struggle between the King and the Hierarchy on the 
one side, and the lower Clergy with the spiritually-minded, 
liberty-loving Laity on the other, intensified as time went on ; 
especially after Laud became the Primate in 1633. The 
Separation, the Forlorn Hope of Puritanism, was a sign of 
the Times ; nothing more. 

One sees now so clearly how inevitable the great Civil War 
was. In some shape or other, it was bound to come. The 
regeneration of the British Constitution and of British society 
was not possible without that great political thunderstorm. 
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The Rev. John Smyth, Preacheb of the city of 
Lincoln; afterwards Pastor of the Church at 
Gainsborough; then Pastor of the Brethren 
OF THE Separation of the Second English 
Church at Amsterdam; and lastly, 

THE Se-Baptist. 1603 — 1612. 

E Bibliography of the Separation is most 
difficult. This is partly because so few copies 
of these Works have survived. For instance, 
if a Londoner would see all the known copies of 
the first editions of the Rev, John Smyth’s Works, he must 
travel first to Oxford, and then to Cambridge, and thence to 
York ; and so back to London : a journey of some four 
hundred miles. It is also difficult because the Separatists 
hardly ever printed the month or day on which they finished, 
or printed, their books ; but only the year. 

So likewise, although Br H. Martyn Dexter has done 
much to clear the way in The true Story of JoE^ Smytm, 
the Se-Baptist, Boston, Massa,, 1881, 4, the biography of this 
Separatist is as difficult to write as that of any Englishman’s 
of that Age could now possibly be. We are able to supplement 
Doctor Dexter in some respects; but cannot but feel that 
what follows, is but a mere sketch. We have not space here 
for a full treatment of this subject. 

There are two solid facts to go upon : 

1. The Rev. Francis Johnson, while a Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, was his Tutor, Therefore Smyth was of 
that College. 

m 
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Doctor Dexter would identify him with the John Smyth 
who matriculated as a Sizar at Christ’s College on the 26th 
ITovember 1571. But that is too early, as it would make him 
senior to his Tutor in the College : for Francis Johnson 
matriculated as a Pensioner in that College and University on 
the 1st April 1579. 

2. The Bev. Bichard Bernard tells us {Plain Evidences, 
page 21) that Smyth was ordained a Clergyman by William 
Wickham; who was Bishop of Lincoln between the 20th 
i^'ovember 1584 and the 22 February 1595. 

He is therefore apparently the John Smith of Christ’s 
College, who took his M.A. in 1593 ; and not the man of the 
same name and College who took his B.A. in 1593, and his 
M.A. in 1597. If this be correct ; he would have gone up to 
the Univei;sity about 1586, and was probably born somewhere 
about 1572 ; and would therefore be somewhere about forty 
years of age, when he died in August 1612. 

In his later years at any rate, he and those he came in 
contact with always spelt his name Smyth : but many of his 
opponents spelt it Smith, as he did himself at first. 

We must therefore be on our guard in this matter. For 
he had two contemporaries, of the name of John Smith, both 
Clergymen, and who also wrote upon Prayer. Curiously 
enough, though not related to each other, they were both of 
the same College ; St John’s College, Oxford : 

John Smith, of Berkshire, Vicar of St Laurence’s, Beading, 
Berkshire ; and author of The Doctrine of Prayer in general 
for all men, London, 1595, 4. 

John Smith, of Warwickshire, Vicar of Clavering, Essex, 
from 1592 to 1616 ; and author of The Substance and Pith of 
Prefer, His collected Works were printed in 1629, under 
the title of The Essex Dove (fee. 

The next point is to prove that John Smith the Preacher 
of, or Lecturer in, the city of Lincoln from 1603 to 1605, is 
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the same man as John Smyth the Se-Baptist, that appears in 
our literature from 1608 to 1613, 

In the library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, there is a 
copy of the following Work, that is believed to be unique. Its 
Press-mark is 7. 5. 76, 

The bright Morning Star, or the Eesolution and Exposition of 
the 22nd Psalm ; preached publicly in four Sermons at Lincoln. 
By John Smith, Preacher of the City. 

Printed by John Leoat, Printer to the University of 
Cambridge. 1603. 

And are to be sold at the Sign of the Cromi in Paul's 
Churchyard by Simon Waterson. 

In octavo. 

The following entry was made at Stationers’ Hall, 

22 Martij [1605]. 

Master Man Entered for their copy vnder the hands of the 
Sendor. wardens A booke called A paA&me of true Prayor 

Thomas Man or exposicon vppon the lords prayer Done by J ohn 
Junior. Smtthe &c. of Lincoln . . * vjd 

E. Arbeu. Tramcript c§c., hi 285, Ed. 1876, 4. 

Every copy of this first edition of 1605 has apparently 
disappeared. The Work however was reprinted in 1624, with 
the following Title. 

A Pattern of True Prayer. A learned and comfortable 
Exposition or Commentary upon the LoRp’s Prayer ; wherein the 
doctrine of the Substance and Circumstances of true Invocation is 
evidently and fully declared out of the Holy Scriptures. 

By John Smith, Minister and Preacher of the Word of GOD. 

London. Printed by I. D. for Thomas Man {the Junior in the 
ahove entry ctt Btcddoneri HaU\ ; and are to be sold by W iixiam 
HEFFARD, JoHN BELLAMY, and BbNJAMIN FiSHER. 1624. 

In octavo. 

It is a considerable Work ; running, besides the introductory 
matter, to 452 octavo pages. The opening lines of the Epistle 
Dedicatory to Edmund Sheffield, Lord Sheffield ; afterwards 
Earl of Mxjlgrave, are as follows : 

«It is neither ambition, nor covetousness, Eight Honourable, 
that moveth me to publish this Treatise to the view of all ; which. 
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not long since, I delivered to tdie ears of a few : being the Lecturer 
in the citj of Lincoln. . 

British Museum Press-mark, 8*73, f. 36. 

Now Richabd Beenard tells us, in both his Works, Nos. 
2 and 12 of this Controversy, that the Writer of A Pattern of 
true Prayer was J OHN Smyth, the Se-Baptist. We will here 
further confirm this testimony by the witness of J ohn Cotton 
in 1647. 

As for Master Smith, he standeth and falleth to his own 
Master. Whilst he was Preacher to the city of Lincoln, he 
wrought with GOD then. What temptations befell him after, by 
the evil workings of evil men, and some good men too ; I choose 
rather to tremble at^ than discourse of. 

(1) The Bloody Tenent washed &c. 

(2) A Eeply to Master [Roger] Williams’ Anstioer to Master 

Cotton’s Letter^ p. 58. 

London, [15 May] 1647, 4. British Museum Press-mark, E. 387 (7). 

See also pp. 14, 15 of Roger Williams “Master Cotton’s Letter^ 
lately printed, Examined and Answered.” London, [5 Feb.] 1644, 4 : 
where T. Ptgott’s account of the death of the Se-Baptist [^ee 
page 140] is referred to by Cotton. British Museum Press-mark, 
E. 31 (16). 

Therefore so late as on the 22 March 1605, the Rev. John 
Smyth was still at Lincoln ; and was still a Conformist. It 
was later, at Gainsbofough, that, after doubting there for nine 
months, he threw off the Church of England, embraced the 
Separation, and became Pastor of the Church at Gainsborough. 
This could not have occurred earlier than 1606 ; unless 
he doubted after he became Pastor, and then the date 
might possibly be 1605 : but we think 1606 the more 
likely date : and that once he decided, he did not afterwards 
doubt. 

We also believe that the Gainsborough Church went to 
Amsterdam about the same time as the Pilgrim Church, in 
1608. If so, it had a very shprt existence in England ; a 
couple of years or so. 
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This Church was not organised on the lines of the “ Holy 
Discipline but upon Smythian principles. Its Pastor held 
that Scripture knew of but one kind of Elders : in opposition 
to the “Holy Discipline” theory of the three separate Offices 
of Pastor, Teacher, and Elder. 

We have shown at page 55 that so long as the Grainsborough 
and the Scrooby Churches were in England, they printed 
nothing. They only began to publish when they came into 
contact with the continental printers : and this was not till 
the year 1608. 

On the 17th October 1608, the Second Volume (3rd and 
4th Decades) of Bp. Joseph Hall's Epistles was entered for 
publication at Stationers' Hall. The first Epistle in this 
Volume is 

To Master Smith and Master Eob[inson], Eingleaders of 
the late Separation. At Amsterdam. 

The coupling thus of these two names together, favours 
the idea that they migrated about the same time. 

Clearly then both of these Churches were settled at 
Amsterdam before the 17th October 1608 : but how much 
earlier than that date, Symth's Congregation arrived there, 
in that year, has yet to be ascertained. 

The printed Controversy against this fresh Separation 
began with the following Works. 

1. The Sermon preached at the Cross \i.e, Pav^s Cross, Jjmdm], 

February 14, 1607 [-8]. By William Crashaw, B.B. and 
Preacher at the Temple, London. 1608, 4. 

Entered for publication at Stationers' Hall on the 19 
April 1608. (E. Arber, Tramcript c&a, iii. 375, 1876, 4.) : 
but the Preface is dated, The Temple, May 21st 1608. 

2. Eev. Eichard Bernard. Christian Advertisements and 

Counsels of Peace. Also Dissuasions from the Separatists' 
Schism, commonly called Browrdsm. London, 1608, 8. 
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The Preface is dated, “At Worksop in Nottinghamshire, 
June 18 [1608] : ” on which daj also this book was entered 
at Stationers’ Kali, 

This date is very important, because Bernard wrote this 
book in reply to a letter which John Smyth, ‘‘Pastor of the 
Church at Gainsborough,” had written to him, in three days, 
some ,six or seven months previously; or in November or 
December 1607 : and therefore the Gainsborough Church had 
not migrated to Holland at those dates. This letter, Smyth 
printed in his Parallels (See. in 1609. As we know that the 
Pilgrim Church migrated to Holland between October 1607 
and August 1608 ; it would again seem that the two Churches 
went over about the same time: but whether together or 
separately, cannot at present be said. 

Then comes, li|^ th^ order of time, 

3. Bishop Joseph Hall’s Epistle to Smyth and Eobinson ; in 

his Epistles, The Second Volume. London. 1608, 8. 

We hold that Smyth could get nothing printed until he 
came to Holland; and therefore we place the next book, 
which is both anonymous and undated, in 1608. 

4. Principles and Inferences concerning the Visible Church 

&c., 32 pp. 16 mo. 

The only known copy of this “little Method,” as he calls it at 
page 11 of his Parallels Sc., is in York Minster Library. 

It was at one time thought that the Gainsborough Church, 
on its arrival at Amsterdam, joined the Ancient exiled 
Omreh there, as the Scrooby Church certainly did : but it 
is clear from the next Work that this was not the case. 
Besides, the Gainsborough Church, on its settling in that 
city, threw off the Calvinistic doctrines; and embraced 
Amdnianism. This was enough, of itself, to make a bottomless 
gulf between the two Churches. 
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In the following Work, Smyth called the “ Ancient exiled 
Church ” there, the Ancient Brethren of the Separation ” ; 
and his own Community he calls “the Brethren of the 
Separation of the Second English Church at Amsterdam. 

5. Eev. John Smyth. The Differences of the Churches of the 

Separation. 1608, 4. 

There is a copy of this Work in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Press-mark, Pamph. 6 (1). 

6. BL A. [Henry Ainsworth.] Counterpoison. 1608, 4. A 

Eeply to Crashaw, No. 1 ; and Bernarb, No. 2. 

This Work, at page 41, states that the colleague of 
Robert Browne, “Master [Richard] Harrison return^ 
not unto your Church of England ; but died at Middelburg 
in this faith that we profess.’’ This is quite a new fact. 


Events seemed to have move^, rapidly in the Gainsborough 
Church. 

In the year 1608, John Smyth baptized himself ; and so 
became the Se-Baptist of Church History. 

On some date in 1609, before the 12th March (Doctor 
Dexter \Tlie true Story page 37] has verified this date, 
12th March 1609 [A'.>S'.], by a reference to the original 
manuscript in Amsterdam) ; andi^ therefore within four years 
of the foundation of the Church ; the Rev. Thomas Helwys, 
William Pygott, Thomas Seamer, John Murton, and 
the majority cast out from among them, the following 
thirty-two persons : who shortly after applied to the 
Mennonite Church, Amsterdam, for membership; making 
the following Confession of Error. 

The names of the English people who confess this their error, 
and repent of the same, viz. That they undertook to baptize 
themselves ; contrary to the order laid down by Christ. Who 
now therefore desire to get back into the true Church of Christ 
as speedily as may be. We are of one accord in the desire to have 
this our wish signified to the -Church. 
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Mm. (16). 

Hugo Bromhead. 
Gervase Nevill. 

John Smyth. 

Thomas Canadtnb. 
Edward Hawkins. 

J OHN Hardie. 

Thomas Ptgott. 
Francis Ptgott. 
Egbert Stavely. 
Alexander Fleminge. 
Alexander Hodgkins. 
J OHN Grindal. 
Solomon Thomson. 
Samuel Halton. 


Thomas Dolpeine. 
Matthew Pygott. 

Women. (16). 

Ann Bromhead. 

Jane Southworth. 
Mary Smyth. 

Joan Halton. 

Alice Arnfield. 
Isabel Thomson. 
Margaret Staveley. 
Mary Grindal. 
Alice Pygott. 
Margaret Ptgott. 
Betteris Dickens. 
Mary Dickens. 


Alice Paynter. 
Alice Parsons. 
Joan Briggs. 

Jane Organ. 

B. Evans, D.D. 
Early English Bap^ 
tists, i. 244, 246, Ed. 
1862, 8. H. M. 
Dexter, D.D. The 
true Story c^c., 36, 
Ed. 1881, 4. 


This application for membership was, at some date after 
8/18 July 1610, declined by the Mennonite Church. 


This ejection notwithstanding, the Se-Baptist vigorously 
replied to Bernard, in 

7. Bev. John Smyth. Parallels, Censures, and Observations. 
Printed 1609, 4. 

This is a print of the above mentioned Letter of November or 
December 1607 ; with Observations and Comments. 


Then the Ancient exiled Church replied to Smyth’s 
Differences <kc., No. 5, in the following Work. 

8. Bev. Henry Ainsworth (a) A Defence of the Holy 
Scriptures, Worship, and Ministry used in the Christian 
Clmrches separated from Antichrist. 

(b) A few Observations upon some of Master Smyth’s 
Censures in his Answer [Parallels Sc."] made to Bernard. 
Amsterdam. Giles Thorpe. 1609, 4. 

Meanwhile, in March 1608 [i.e. 1609], the Se-Baptist was 
engaged in another controversy with a member of the Ancient 
exiled Church, the Bev. Hichard Clyfton, on the subject of 
Infant Baptism, which he called The Mark of the Beast. The 
following books should always be read together. 
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9. The Giaxacter [i,e. Marh^ or Sigri] of the Beast. Published 

by the Eev. John Smyth. 1609, 4 

There is a copy of this Work in the Bodleian Library. 
Press-mark, Pamph. 7. 

10. The Plea for Infants and Elder People concerning 
their Baptism. Published by Rev. Richaed Clypton. 
Amsterdam. Giles Thorpe. 1610, 4 

In this year, 1609, must have appeared the Pilgrim 
PastoPs first book : now, in its original edition, utterly lost. 

11. Eev John Robinson. An Answer to a censorious Epistle. 
In reply to No. 3. Bp. Hall reprinted it in his 
Common Apology <&c. 

On the 18th December 1609, there was entered to William 
Welby the Publisher, Contemplative Pictures with wholesome 
Precepts Sc,j by Richard Bernard (E. Arber, Tramcript tSsc,, 
iii. 426, Ed. 1876, 4.) No book, with such a title, is known 
to have been written by Bernard. We therefore take it to 
be the entry of the following Work, also published by Welby. 

12. Rev, Richard Bernard. Plain Evidences : the Church 
of England is apostolical; the Separation, schismatical. 
London, 1610, 4 In reply to Nos. 6 and 7. 

In this book, Bernard tells us that he had heard of the 
following Work, but that he had not yet seen it : so we will 
place it next. 

13. Rev. John Robinson. A Justification of Separation from 
the Church of England. 1610, 4. In reply to No. 2. 

Then we have, 

14 Bishop Joseph Hall.. A common Apology of the Church 
of England. London, 1610, 4 In reply to No, 11 ; which 
it reprints. This Work was entered at Stationers’ Hall 
on 16th January 1610. (E. Arber, Transcript Sc., iii 

426, Ed. 1876, 4). 

This Work practically ends this particular Controversy. 
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We will describe the extinction of Master Smyth^s 
Company in the w-ords of Doctor Dexter. 

“Jan Hunter wras a friendly Waterlander. He owned 
a ‘ Great Cake House ’ or bakery ; which appears to have had 
some sort of annex, where men might both meet and lodge. 
And in the hinder part of this, J ohn Smyth now seems to 
have taken refuge, with his little band . . . and, to all 
appearance, unconnected with any Church organization, spent 
here the brief remainder of his earthly life. 

“For years, a feeble man; in the summer of 1612, he ^ell 
sick with consuniption. And after seven weeks of increasing 
debility; on 1st September of that year, he was borne from 
the Cake House to his burial in the Niewe Kerh 

“Late in 1614, what remained of his Company, renewed 
their old request for admission, to one of the Mennonite 
Churches; which, 20th January 1615 was granted. 

“For a short season, a separate English Service was held 
by them in the Cake House : but it was not long, before they 
became absorbed among the Dutch ; leaving no trace of 
separate existence visible to history. The true Story dec., pp. 
37, 38. 

An undated book appeared, apparently in 1613, with the 
following Title, 

The last book of John Smith called, The Ketraction of his 
Errors ; and the Confirmation of the Truth. 

T. P. [Thomas Pygott]. A Declaration of the Faith of the 
English People remaining at Amsterdam in Holland; being the 
Eemainder of Master Smyth’s Company. With an Appendix 
giving an account of his Sickness and Death. 16mo. 

The only known copy of this Work is in York Minster Library. 
It has been reprinted in Egbert Barclay’s The Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Gommomoealth^ London, 1876, 4. 

The Eev. Thomas Helwys’s Company returned to London 
about 1613. So, in all, the Gainsborough Church, as such, 
was in existence about ten years, from 1606 to 1615. 



CHAPTER XII 


The settlement of the Scroobt Chhech 
AT Amsterdam. 

October 1607— August 1608. 

OYERXOR BRADFORD thus describes the first 
impressions of the I^^ottinghamshire men, on 
their arrival on the Continent. 

Being now come into the Low Countries, 
they saw many goodly and fortified cities, strongly 
walled, and guarded with troops of armed men. Also 
they heard a strange and uncouth language : and beheld, 
the different manners and customs of the people, with 
their strange fashions and attires ; all so far differing 
from that of their plain country villages, wherein they 
were bred and had so long lived, as it seemed they 
were come into a New World. 

But these were not the things, they much looked on ; 
or [which] long took up their thoughts : for they had 
other work in hand, and another kind of war to wage 
and maintain. For though they saw fair and beautiful 
cities, flowing with an abundance of all sorts of wealth 
and riches : yet it was not long before they saw the grim 
and grisly face of Poverty coming upon them like an 
armed man ; with whom they must buckle and incoun- 
ter, and from whom they could not fly. But they were 
armed with faith and patience against him and all his 
encounters : and though they were sometimes foiled ; yet, 
by GOD’s assistance, they prevailed and got the victory. 
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Now when Master Robinson, Master Beewster, and 
other principal members were come over [to Amsterdam] 
(for they were of the last, and stayed to help the 
weakest over before them ) ; such things were thought 
on as were necessary for their settling, and [the] best 
ordering of the Church affairs. Bradford M.8., folios 
39 - 41 . 



CHAPTER XIII 


Beautiful Leyden. 



OCTOR H. MARTYN DEXTER (Congregation, 
alism dtc.^ p. 383, Ed. 1880, 8.) gives tis the 
following translation from Les Delices de Leide, 
Ed. 1712: 


“Leyden was then a city of some one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. It was beautiful exceedingly, in its way. 
One of its French chroniclers described it thus: 

The city of Leyden is, without contradiction, one of 
the grandest, the comeliest, and the most charming, cities 
of the world. 

The cleanness and breadth of its streets ; the number 
of its canals provided with bridges, bordered on either 
side by lindens, which (during the summer heats) cast 
delightful shadows where the people make their 
promenade; the tidiness and elegance of its buildings; 
and its great number of public Places embellished 
likewise with lindens or elms ; and the extreme neatness 
of the bricks with which the streets are paved: all 
this, in former times, caused Polyander, a celebrated 
Professor, who was housed on the Rapenburg, to boast 
that he lived in the most beautiful spot in the world. 

Which he was wont to prove familiarly thus : 

“Of the four quarters of the world, Europe is the 
noblest and the nicest. The Low Countries are the best 
part of Europe. Of the Seventeen Provinces of the 
Low Countries ; [the Province of] Holland is the richest, 
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Beautiful Leyden, 


tlie most flourishing, and the finest. The most beautiful 
and altogether charming city [of the Province] of 
Holland is Leyden. While the handsomest canal and 
the loveliest street in Leyden is the Eapenburg. 
Wherefore,” concluded he, am lodged in the most 
beautiful spot in the world.” 

PoLYANDEB left Dort to be Professor of Sacred Theology 
at Leyden not quite two years after Robinsoi^ and his 
Company arrived.” 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

The Bhitish Churches in Leyden. 

UEING the period of our Story, in addition to 
the Pilgrim Church, there was also at Leyden, 
an organization of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland ; to which the City Council successively 
allotted, as their place of meeting, 

St Catherine Gasthuis, from 1609 till 1622; 

Jerusalem Kirk, from 1622 till 1644. 

The first two Ministers of this Church were 

Robert Drurie, from 1609 till his death in 1616 ; 
Henry Goudgier, from 1617 till his death in 1661. 
See Rev. William Steven, History of the Scottish Chv/rchy 
Rotterdam; from 1614. With Notices of the other British 
Churches in the Netherlands, pp. 314, 315, Edinburgh, 1833, 8. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The Removal of the Pilgrim Church to Leyden, by 
Friday, 21 April /I May 1609. 

0. M. [the Hon. Henry C. Murphy, of Brooklyn 
X.Y., at the time United States Minister at 
the Hagne] in the Historical Magazine, Vol. HI., 

* pp. 357, 358, Boston and New York, 1859, 4.], 
among some exceedingly valuable contributions to the Pilgrim 
Story from the official documents at Leyden, thus refers to 
Mr George Sumner : 

“ He brings to light the fact that no Church was assigned 
them, as was customary, by the Municipal Authorities ; and 
that their Pastor was buried in a hired vault : . . , without 
apparently having once thought of the other fact which 
overlies those he brings forward and which is proven by his 
own examination of the Records of the city, that the Filgrims 
never applied to the city authorities, as did their countrymen 
under Hrurie, for a Place of Worship, 

‘‘The Records of the city, during their residence in Leyden, 
are extant and complete ; and show no application of the sort: 
but, on the contrary, reveal another application by them, that 
for denization — in which they are particular to declare, in 
advance of their coming to Leyden, their independence of 
all aid whatsoever; in case such liberty should be given 
them. . . 

“The document to which we now refer, appeared in 
print two years after Mr Sumner's article [Memoirs of the 
Pilgrims at Leyden],m the Nederlansch Ar chief voor Kerkelijke* 
Geschiedenis for 1848, in a Memoir by Professor Kist, of the 
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University of Leyden, reproducing, with some explanations 
and additions, the facU gathered by Mr Sumner. 

“ This Memoir is entitled John Hobinson^ Minister of the 
Brownist Congregation bf Leyden^ the Mother Church of the 
English Independents^ mid Founder of the Colony of Flymouih 
in Fforth America : and the document is the application, by 
the Pilgrims, to the authorities of Leyden for denization. . . 

“It is taken from the Gerechts Dags Bcehen, or Court 
Registers of the city, for the 12th of February 1609; and 
reads as follows : ” 

TO THE HONOURABLE THE BURGOMASTERS AND COURT 
OF THE CITY OF LEYDEN. 

With due submission and respect; Jan Robarthse, 
Minister of the Divine Word, and some of the members 
of the Christian Eeformed religion, born in the Kingdom 
of Great Britain, to the number of one hundred persons 
or thereabouts, men and women, represent that they 
are desirous of coming to live in this city, by the first 
day of May [N.S,] next ; and to have the freedom thereof 
in carrying on their trades, without being a burden in 
the least to any one. They therefore address themselves 
to your Honours; humbly praying that your Honours 
will be pleased to grant them free consent to betake 
themselves, as aforesaid. 

This doing, &c. 

“There is no date or signature to the document; or 
name of place w-here it was written. It is a mere Eecord or 
Begistration of the Application ; and the phrase in this city 
woid seem to indicate, either that some of the applicants 
were present at Leyden at the time ; or that the Eegistrar 
entered the substance of the petition in his own words. 

The action of the Court is given in the margin ; and reads 
'as follows : ” 

The Court, in making a disposition of this present 
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Memorial, declare that they refuse no honest persons 
free ingress to come and have their residence in this 
city; provided that such persons behave themselves, 
and submit to the laws and ordinances : and, therefore, 
the coming of the Memorialists will be agreeable and 
welcome. 

Thus done, in their session at the Council House, the 
12th day of February, 1609 

Done in my presence. 

(signed) I. Van Hoxjt. 


Governor Beadford gives us the following account of the 
experiences of the Pilgrim Church at Leyden. 

And when they had lived at Amsterdam about a year 
[1608], Master Robinson their Pastor and some others 
of best discerning, seeing how Master J OHN Smith and 
his Company were already [1608] fallen into contention 
with the Church that was there before them ; and no 
means they could use, would do any good to cure the 
same: and also that the flames of contention were 
like[ly] to break out in the Ancient Church itself, 
as afterwards lamentably came to pass [on 15/25 
December 1610]. 

Which things they prudently forseeing, thought it 
was best to remove, before they were any way engaged 
with the same: though they well knew it would be 
much to the prejudice of their outward estates ; both 
at present, and in likelihood in the future — as indeed it 
proved to be. 

For these, and some other reasons, they removed to 
Leyden, a fair and beautiful city, and of a sweet 
situation: but made more famous by the University 
wherewith it is adorned i in which, of late, had beeh so 
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many learned men. But wanting that traffic by sea 
which Amsterdam injoys, it was not so beneficial for 
their outward means of living and estates. But being 
now here pitched, they fell to such trades and 
imployments as they best could; valuing peace and 
their spiritual comfort above any other riches 
whatsoever : and, at length, they came to raise a 
competent and comfortable living ; but with hard and 
continual labour. 

Being thus settled, after many difficulties; they 
continued, many years [A^il 1609 — dvly 1620], in 
a comfortable condition, injoying much sweet and 
delightful society and spiritual comfort together in the 
Ways of GOD, under the able Ministry and prudent 
government of Master John Robinson ; and Master 
William Brewster; who was an Assistant unto him, 
in the place of an Elder, unto which he was now [i.e. 
at Leyden] called, and chosen by the Church. So as 
they grew in knowledge, and other gifts and graces 
of the SPIRIT of GOD ; and lived together in peace, 
and love, and holiness. 

And many came unto them, from divers parts of 
England ; so as they grew [to] a great Congregation. 

And if, at any time, any differences arose or offences 
broke out, as it cannot be but some time there will, even 
amongst the best of men ; they were ever so met with 
and nipt in the head betimes, or otherwise so well 
composed; as still love, peace, and communion were 
continued: or else the Church purged of thc^e that 
were incurable and incorrigible, when, after much 
patience used, no other means would serve; which 
seldom came to pass. 

Yea, such was the mutual love and reciprocal respect 
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that this worthy man had to his flock ; and his flock, to 
him : that it might be said of them, as it once was, of 
that famous Emperor Marcus Aurelius [Antoninus] 
and the people of Eome, That it was hard to judge 
whether he delighted more in having such a people, 
or they in having such a Pastor. Golden Booh 
His love was great towards them ; and his care was 
always lent for their best good, both for soul and body. 
For besides his singular abilities in divine things, wherein 
^he excelled ; he was also very able to give directions in 
^ ^civil [semlarl affairs, and to foresee dangers and 
o a inconveniences : by which means he was very helpful 
^^to their outward estates; and so was, every way, as 
^ n a common father unto them, 
g And none did more offend him than those that were 
close and cleaving to themselves, and retired from the 
common good : as also such as would be stiff and rigid 
in matters of Outward Order ; and inveigh against the 
evils of others, and yet be remiss in themselves, and not 
so careful to express a virtuous conversation. 

They, in like manner, had ever a reverent regard 
unto him and had him in precious estimation as his 
worth and wisdom did deserve. And though they 
esteemed him highly whilst he lived and laboured 
amongst them: yet much more after his death, when 
they came to feel the want of his help ; and saw, by 


* Bradford, we fear, would have been very much horrified, if he had 
known that he was here quoting from the Work of a Roman Catholic 
Bishop. The Golden Booh of the JEmperor Marojjs Aurelius was really 
written by Antonio de Guevara, Bishop of MondoHedo; and was 
translated into English by John Boubohibr, second Lord Berners. 
Another translation of the same Work, by Sir Thomas North, was caUed 
The Dial of Princee. Guevara’s excellent Works were decidedly popular 
inr England in the reign of Queen EuzabetHit— E. A. 
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woeful experience, what a treasure they had lost, to the 
grief of their hearts and wounding of their souls. Yea, 
such a loss, as they saw could not be repaired. For it 
was as hard for them to find such another Leader and 
Feeder in all respects, as for the Taborites to find another 
[Johann Trocznov] Ziska : and, although they did not 
call themselves Orphans, as the others \tKe Tohoritesl 
did, after his death; yet they had cause, as such, to 
lament, in another regard, their present condition and 
after usage. 

But to return. I know not but it may be spoken to 
the honour of GOD, and without prejudice to any, That 
such was the true piety, the humble zeal, and fervent 
love, of this people, whilst they thus lived together, 
towards GOD and his Ways; and the single-heartedness 
and sincere affection, one towards another; that they 
came as near the primitive pattern of the first Churches, 
as any other Church of these later Times has done, 
according to their rank and quality [in life]. 

But seeing it is not my purpose to treat of the 
several Passages that befel this people whilst they thus 
lived in the Low Countries, which might worthily require 
a large Treatise of itself ; but to make way to shew the 
Beginning of this Plantation, which is that I aim at: 
yet, because some of their adversaries did, upon the 
rumour of their removal, cast out slanders against them, 
as if that State [here meaning the Magistrates of Ley deni 
had been weary of them ; and had rather driven them out 
(as the heathen historians did feign of Moses and the 
Israelites, wlien they went out of Egypt), than that it 
was their own free choice and motion — I will therefore 
mention a particular or two, to shew the contrary ; and 
the goodacceptation they had in tibe place where they lived. 
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And, first, though many of them were poor; yet 
there was none so poor hut [that], if they were known to 
be of that Congregation, the Dutch, either bakers or 
others, would trust them in any reasonable matter, when 
they wanted money : because they had found by 
experience, how carekil they were to keep their word ; 
and saw them so painful {painstaldng] and diligent in 
their callings. Yea, they would strive to get their 
custom; and to imploy them above others in their 
work, for their honesty and diligence. 

Again, the Magistrates of the City, about the time of 
their coming away [July 1620], or a little before, in the 
public Place of Justice, gave this commendable testimony 
of them, in the reproof of the Walloons, who were of the 
French Church in that city, “ These English,’’ said they, 
“ have lived amongst us, now these twelve years [April 
1609 — July 1620] ; and yet we never had any suit, or 
accusation came against any of them : but your strifes 
and quarrels are continual, cfec.” 

In these Times also were the great troubles raised by 
the Arminians ; who as they greatly molested the whole 
State [of Holland], so this city in particular, in which 
was the chief University : so as there were daily 
and hot disputes in the Schools [of the University] 
thereabout. 

And as the students and other learned were divided 
in their opinions herein; so were the two Professors 
or Divinity Readers themselves : the one daily teaching 
for it, the other against it ; which grew to that pass, that 
few of the disciples of the one, would hear the other 
teach. 

But Master Robinson, though he taught thrice a 
week himself, and writ sundry books, besides his 
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manifold pains otherwise ; yet he went constantly to 
hear their Readings, and heard the one as well as the 
other : by which means, he was so well grounded in the 
controversy, and saw the force of all their arguments, 
and knew the shifts of the adversary. 

And being himself very able, none was fitter to 
buckle with them than himself ; as appeared by sundry 
disputes : so as he began to be terrible to the Arminiaais. 
Which made [Simon Biscop, Latinized] Episcopiijs, the 
Arminian [Divinity] Professor, to put forth his best 
strength, and set forth sundry Theses \ which, by public 
dispute, he would defend against all men. 

Now [John] Polyander, the* other Professor, and 
[one of] the chief Preachers of the city, desired Master 
Robinson to dispute against him: but he was loath, 
being a stranger. Yet the other did importune him, and 
told him, That such was the ability and nimbleness of 
the adversary, that the truth would sufier, if he did 
noli help them. So as he condescended \agTeed\ and 
prepared himself against the time. 

And when the day came ; the Lord did so help him 
to defend the truth, and foil this adversary, as he put him 
to an apparent non pluSj in this great and public audience. 
And the like, he did a second, or third time, upon such 
like occasions. The which as it caused many to praise 
GOD, that the truth had so famous [a] victory ; so it 
procured him much honour and respect from those 
learned men, and others which loved the truth. 

Yea, so far were they from being weary of him and 
his people, or desiring their absence ; as it was said by 
some of no mean note. That were it not for giving offence 
to the State of England, they would have preferred liim 
otherwise, if he would; and allowed him some public 
favour. 
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Yea, when there was speech of their removal into 
these parts [of North America]; sundry of note and 
eminence of that nation [the Dutch] would have had 
them come under them: and for that end, made them 
large offers. 

Now though I might alledge many other particulars 
and examples of the like kind, to shew the untruth and 
unlikelihood of this slander; yet these shall suflSice: 
seeing it was believed of few; being only raised by 
the malice of some, who laboured [for] their disgrace. 
Bradford MS., folios 41-47. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Purchase of the Rev. John Robinson's house, 
IN Bell Alley, Leyden, on 
Thursday, 26 April /6 May 1611. 

!. M. [the Hon, Henry C. Murphy] in the 
Historical Magazine^ Vol. III., pp. 330, 331, 
Boston and New York, 1859, 4, thus writes : 
“There is a space of two years, or a little 
more, between the time of the arrival of Robinson and his 
flock in Leyden, and the purchase of this house ; in which he 
afterward lived until his death. There is nothing to show 
where he resided during that short period. 

“But, on the 5th of May 1611, a Transport Brief or 
deed, was made to him, in conjunction with three others of 
his Congregation, of the house and piece of ground in 
question, nearly opposite the Belfry which stood in the rear 
of St Peter's Church, and fronting on Pieter's KerckhofT, 
or the Clock Steech (literally translated Bell Alley), a street 
between twenty and tliirty feet wide. . . : 

“Now the fact that the title was taken in the name 
of four persons in connection with another circumstance, 
disclosed in another Record ; namely, that Robinson was the 
only one of the four who lived in the house — goes to show 
that the purchase was for a general object ; of which he, the 
Pastor, was the leader. 

“This deed was found recorded in Register M. M., page 
105, of Indemnifications (Brotocollen van WaerBrieoen) ; and 
was doubtless so recorded as a security to the Granter, for 
the balance of the purchase money.'' 
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We, Pieter Arentszoon Deyman and Amelis yak 
Hogeveen, Schepens {Mdermen or Toion Magistrates] in 
Leyden, make known that before us came Johan de 
Lalaing, declaring, for himself and his heirs, that he 
had sold, and by these presents does sell, to Jan 
Eobinszoon, Minister of GOD’s Word of the English 
Congregation in this city, Willem Jepson, Henry 
Wood, and Raynulph Ralph] Tickens, who has 
married Jane White— jointly and each for himself 
an equal fourth part — a house and ground, with a 
garden situated on the west side thereof, standing 
and being in this city on the south side of the 
Pieter’s Kerckhoff [grounds of Peter's Church] near 
the Belfry ; formerly called the Groene Port [Green 
Gate], 

Bounded and having situated on the one side, 
eastwardly, a certain small room, which the Comparant 
[the Appearer or Granter] reserves to himself; being 
over the door of the house hereby sold : next thereto is 
Willem Simonszoon van der Wilde; and next to 
him, the residence of the Commandarije. And on the 
other side, westwardly, having the Widow and Heirs 
of Huyck van Alckemade; and next to him, the 
Comparant himself; and next to him is the Donckere 
Graft [the Dark Canal], which is also situated on the 
west of the aforesaid garden ( ; and next to it, is the 
Falide Bagynhoff [Veiled Nuns' Cloister]) extending 
from the street of the Kerckhoff aforesaid, to the rear 
of the Falide Bagynhoff beforenamed. 

All, and so, as the aforesaid house is at present built 
and made, used and occupied; with everything thereto 
attached [aert-ennagelvast, fastened to the ground or 
nailed], to him, the Comparant, belonging : subject to a 
yearly rent charge of eleven stivers and twelve pence 
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[ = my 20 English pence then] * payable to tbe Heer van 
POELGEEST. 

And he, the Comparant, promises the aforesaid house 
and ground, upon the conditions aforesaid, to warrant 
and defend from all other incumbrances with which 
the same may be charged, for a year and a day, and 
for ever, as is just: hereby binding thereto all his 
property, moveable and immoveable, now owned, or 
hereafter to be owned by him, without any exception. 

Further making known that he, the Comparant, is 
paid for the aforesaid purchase, and fully satisfied 
therewith, the sum of eight thousand guilders * [ = £1,400 
English then], the last penny with the first: and 
that with a purchase money lien — two thousand 
guilders [ = £350 English then], being paid down ; and 
five hundred guilders [ £87, 10s. English then] to be paid 
in May 1612, and annually thereafter, until all be paid. 

And this all in good faith, and without fraud. 

In witness of these presents, we have set our seals, 
the 5th of May 1611. 

(Signed) J. Swanenburch. 

“ The Grantees in this conveyance, besides Robinson 
himself, were members of his CJongregation ; as we find by 
the Record of Marriages. Rone of them went to America. 

“Jepson bought out the interest of the others, on the 
13th of December 1629, after Robinson's death. He is 
described in this second conveyance as a Carpenter. 

“ Tickens was the brother-in-law of Robinson ; whose 


* A Dutcli Single Stiver = 1| English Penny ; and as 20 Single Stivers 
went to the Carolus Guilder, that wonld, theoretically, have been worth 
2s. 8Jd. English money. But, actually, the Carolus Guilder seems to have 
been worth, in the way of exchange, 3s. 6d. — E. A. 
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wife Beidget was the sister of Jane White. Eogee White, 
who communicated from Leyden, to Governor Beadfoed, 
the death of Eobinson, was the brother of Mrs Eobinson. 
From the circumstance that Jane White’s name is 
mentioned in the deed, it may be inferred that the money 
for Tickens’ share came from her. Tickens is described as 
a Looking-Glass Maker. 

‘‘In 1637, Jepson, who had become the sole owner, having 
died; the property was conveyed by the Guardians of his 
children, to Stoffel Janszoon Ellis : and thus ceased to be 
held any longer by the Brownists. 

“ The house was taken down, with a number of others, in 
1681-3, for the purpose of erecting a Hof for the Walloons; 
still remaining, called Peeyn's Hof [A Home for aged 
Walloons.'] There are over forty of these Hofs in Leyden.” 



CHAPTER XVIL 


The Inmates of the Rev. John Robinson’s house 
IN Bell Alley, Leyden; on 
Saturday, 5/15 October 1622. 

C. M. [the Hon. Heney 0. Murphy] states, in 
the Historical Magazine III., 332, Boston and 
, ISTew York, 1859, 4, that 

“ The other Record to which we referred 
as showing that Robinson alone resided in the house — 
excepting, of course, the room over the door, reserved by 
Johan de Lalaing — is a list of those rated for a Poll 
Tax, on the 15th of October 1622, in the Bon or Wyk 
(that is, a small district set off for municipal purposes), 
called The Seven Houses. 

“ The only persons mentioned as living in this house are 
those composing Robinson’s family; making, with himself 
nine in all. They are named as follows : ” 

John Robinson, Minister. 

Brugitta [ BRimBT ] Robinson, his wife. 

James 
Brugitta 
Isaac 
Mercy 
Fear 
Jacob 

Mary Hardy, Maid-servant. 

The only further mention of any portion of the family 
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Robinson’s children. 




l6o Isaac Robinson, 

that we have noticed, is the marriage of the daughter 
Beidget, on the 10th and 26th May 1629 to John 

Grynwich, Student of Theology, Young Man. 

‘‘On that occasion, Robinson's Widow attended as a 
witness." 


In this connection, it may be useful to record the following 
fact concerning the third child above mentioned. 

A fragment of J udge Sewall's Journal^ during his judicial 
circuit in the Old Colony, in 1702, reads thus. 

Saturday, April 4th. Saw Lieut. Howland upon 
the road ; who tells us, he was born February 24th 1626, 
at our Plymouth. 

Visit Master [Isaac] Robinson, who saith, He is 92 
years old ; is the son of Master Robinson, Pastor of the 
Church of Leyden; part of which came to Plymouth. 
But, to my disappointment, he came not to New England 
till the year [1631] in which Master Wilson was 
returning to England; after the settlement of Boston. 

I told him [I] was very desirous to see him ; for his 
father's sake, and his own. Gave him an Arabian piece 
of gold, to buy a book for some of his grandchildren. 

Eistorkal Magazine Yol. lY., p. 6, Boston and NewYork, 
1860, 4. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


The Mabkiages of Fobefathees that weee 

BEGISTEBED AT THE StADHUIS, OB OlTY HaLL, 

Leyden; between 1611 and 1621. 

C. M. [the Hon. Henry C. Murphy] in the 
Hi^orical Magazine^ Yol. III., pp. 261-263, 
, 359, Boston and Hew York, 1859, 4, states : 

“The Registrar, or Clerk, spelt the names 
according to his own ear, and the powers of the Dutch 
alphabet. The consequence is that there is hardly a 
name, either of a person or place, of English derivation 
correctly spelt. Still, in most of the cases, the English name 
shines through the Dutch covering sufficiently distinct. In 
those cases, in which we have not been able to recognise it, 
we give the orthography as it is in the Record, and in italics. 

“The Minute of each marriage is very full, giving, as 
it were, a succinct history of the previous condition in life of 
both parties. It furnishes the dates of the First Publication 
of the Bans, and of the Marriage ; the names of the parties to 
the ceremony ; the occupation of the Bridegroom ; the places 
of birth of both; their previous condition as to marriage, 
whether widowed or not ; and if widowed, the name of the 
deceased : and is accompanied by the names of two or three 
friends, on each side, to prove their identity. 

“The names which occur of the Pilgrims are not very 
numerous ; though there is a ^ goodly number of them, and 
some of the most distinguished. 

“For convenience we will take them up in the order of 
the arrival of the ships in America.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers. 161 i' 
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I. Those who came over in 1620, 
in the Mayflower. 

1611, October 4, November 4.— Degoey Pkiest, of 
London, in England ; accompanied by William Lysle, 
and Samuel Fullee, as witnesses, with 
Saeah Vinceot, of London, Widow of John 
Vincent ; accompanied by Jane Diggens, and 
Rosamond Jepson, as witnesses. 

‘‘Degoey Priest died in the general sickness which 
carried off so many of the First Comers, shortly after his 
arrival in America. His Wife did not accompany him in the 
Mayflower, 

“ It appears by a subsequent Minute in this Record, that 
she married again, on the 13th of November 1621, with 
Goddard Godbert; and is there called ‘Sarah Allerton, 
Widow of Degory Priest.’ 

“She was probably related to Isaac Allerton, as we 
find the marriage of the latter on the same day as hers with 
Degory Priest, as follows : ” \see 'page 376.] 

1611. October 4, November 4. — Isaac Alleeton, 
Young Man (fhat iSy having never been married before), 
of London, in England ; accompanied by Edwaed 
S ouTHWOETH, RiCHAED Masteeson, and Ranulph 

Ralph] Tickens, as witnesses, with 
Maey Norris, Maid, of Newbury, in England ; 
accompanied by Anna Fuller, and Dillen Carpenter 
as witnesses. 

“ Isaac Allerton who, upon the death of J ohn Carver 
the first Governor of the Colony, was chosen Assistant, was, 
as we learn from another Record, a Tailor.” 

1612. January 27, February 1. — William White, Wool 
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Carder, Young Man, of England, accompanied by 
William Jepson and Samuel Fuller, with 
Anna Fuller, Maid, of England, accompanied by 
Rosamond Jepson, and Sarah Priest. 

“ William White died shortly after reaching America ; 
and his Widow became the second Wife of Edward Winslow, 
whose first marriage we find in our Record.” 

1613. March 15, April 30.— Samuel Fuller, Say 
[This word mmns Silk, also Satin, and likewise Serge] 
Maker, of London, in England; Widower of Elsie 
Glascock ; accompanied by Alexander Carpenter, 
William Hott his brother in law, Roger Wilson, and 
Edward Southworth, with 

Agnes Carpenter, Maid, of Wrentham, in England; 
accompanied by Agnes White, and Alice Carpenter 
her sister. 

“Samuel Fuller was the future Physician of the 
Colony. Agnes, his Wife by this marriage, did not live 
long: and he married, as we will presently see, his third 
Wife in Leyden. 

“ Alice Carpenter became the second Wife of Governor 
Bradford. She came to America a Widow.” 

1613. November 8, November 30. — William 
Bradford, Fustian {This word now means Corduroy, 
also Moleskin, and likewise Velveteen] Maker, Young 
Man, of Austerfield, in England, with 
Dorothy Mat of Witzbwts [? Wisbeach], in England. 
Is not identified; but presents a Certificate. 

“Dorothy May was drowned on the 7th of December 
1620, in Cape Cod harbour. Her father is mentioned by 
Roger White in a letter, from Leyden, to Governor 
Bradford, in 1625.” 
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1613. November 30, December 21. — Moses Fletchee, 
Smith, o£ England, Widower o£ Maria Evans ; 
accompanied by William Lysle, and William Bradford, 
with 

Sarah Dingby, also of England, Widow of 
William Dingby, accompanied by Sarah Priest, and 
Margaret Savery. 

Moses Fletcher died in the general sickness.” 

1617. May 12, May 27. — Samuel Fuller, Say 
Maker, of England, Widower of Anna Carpenter; 
accompanied by Samuel Lee his future brother in 
law, with 

Bridget Lee, Maid, of England; accompanied \sy J 00s 
Lee, her mother. 

1618. May 27, May 16.— Edward Winslow, Printer, 
Young Man, of London, in England; accompanied by 
Jonathan Williams, and Isaac Allerton, with 
Elizabeth Barker, Maid, from Ghatsum (Chester?),' 
in England ; accompanied by Jane Pemsel, her niece ; 
and Mary Allerton. 

II. Those who came over in 1621, 
in the Fortune. 

’*‘The first of these was William Bassett. His Bans 
were published first with Mary Butler, on the 19 th of 
March 1611 ; but she died before the third publication. 

He soon found, however, another bride.” 

1611. July 29, August 13. — William Bassett, 
EnglishmRn, Widower of Cecil Lecet; accompanied 
by Koger Wilson, and Edward Goddard, with 
Margaret Oldham, Maid, from England ; accompanied 
by WrBRAJsr Pautes, [? Pantes] and Elizabeth Neal. 
“In the division of the lands by the General Court of 
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the Colony, on the 22nd of May 1627, the name of the Wife 
of William Bassett is given as Elizabeth Bassett, as there 
are two of that name mentioned in his family.” 

1617. May 19, June 3. — Egbert CusHMAisr, Wool 
Carder, of Canterbury, in England ; Widower of Sabah 
Cushman; accompanied by John Ejsbel with 
Mary Chingleton ( ? Singleton), of Sandwich, 
Widow of Thomas Chingleton ; accompanied by 
Catherine Carver \fke wife of Josn Carver]. 

III. Those who camie over in 1623, in the 
Ann and. Little James. 

1612. July 6, July 23. — George Morton, Englishman, 
of York, in England, Merchant; accompanied by his 
brother Thomas Morton, and Eoger Wilson ; 
with 

Julia Ann Carpenter, Maid, accompanied by her father, 
Alexander Carpenter, her sister Alice Carpenter, 
and Anna Kobinson; as witnesses. 

1614. Sept. 5, November 1. John Jenne[t], Young 
Man, Brewer’s Man, of Norwich, in England; living 
in Eotterdam ; accompanied by Eoger Wilson ; 
with 

Sabah Carey, Maid, of Moncksoon, in England ; 
accompanied by Joanna Lyons. 

The last of the Forefathers whom we have been enabled 
to discover in this List, is Stephen Teacy.” 

1620. December 18, 1621, January 2nd. — Stephen 

Tracy, Say Maker, Young Man, from England ; 
accompanied by Anthony Clemens; with 
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Teifasa Le , Maid, of England ; accompanied by 

Pbtjce Jennings. 


“ There were some who came to America afterwards j but 
they are not reckoned among the Krst Comers. 

“The only one of them, however, whom we have been 
enabled to discover, is Eichaed Mastbrsonj who was of the 
number who, in 1625, addressed a letter to Beadfoed and 
Beewstee.” 

1619. November 8, November 26.— Eichaed Mastee- 
SON, Wool Carder, Young Man, of Sandwich, in England ; 
accompanied by William Talbot, and John Ellis 
his brother in law, with 

Maky Goodall, Maid, of Leicester, in England ; 
accompanied by Elizabeth Kibbel [ ? Keble ] and 
Maet Finch. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Other Marriages of English Exiles registered at 
THE StADHXJIS, OR CiTY HaLL, LEYDEN ,* 
BETWEEN 1610 AND 1617. 

0. M. [the Hon. Henry C. Murphy] continues, 
“ There are others of Robinson’s Congregation, 
in this Record, who did not emigrate to 
* America ; as we may judge from the names 
of the witnesses. 

“ Thus William Brewster is given as a Witness : 
on behalf of William Pantes, Fustian Maker,* from near 
Dover, on his marriage 

with Wybra Hauson, Maid, on the 4th December 1610 : 

on behalf of Raynulph Tickens, Young Man, of 

London ; 

with Jane White, Maid, of Beld^ on the 11th of April 
1611: 

and for William Buckrum, Block Maker, Young Man, oi 



* With the exception of Thomas Brewbb, who was a Gentleman, and 
a landed proprietor, of Kent ; and of Merchants, like Gbobge Moeton, 
Edwaed Pickeeing, &c. : most of the members of the Pilgrim Church, 
during their stay in Holland, had to support themselves by handicrafts ; 
whether they had done so before in England, or not. It was the only 
possible way of getting a living in a Dutch c%, at that time. Governor 
Bbadpoed tells us, at page 87, that the Scrooby contingent were 
agriculturists. Commerce, Fishing, Handicrafts, and Agriculture were 
the four chief ways in which the Dutch then made their money.— E. A. 
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Ipswich ; 

with Elizabeth Neal, Maid, of Scrooby, on the 17th of 
December 161 L 

“ William Bradfoed is, in the same manner, witness at the 
marriage 

of Henry Crullins, Bombazine Worker, Widower, of 
England, residing at Amsterdam ; 

with Elizabeth Pettinger, Maid, of Moortel, on the 20th of 
November 1613. 

^‘And John Carver appears, in the same capacity, on 
behalf 

of John Gillies^ Merchant, of Essex; Widower of Elizabeth 
Pettinger ; on his marriage 

with Rose Lysle, Maid, of Yarmouth, on the 23rd of March 
1617 .’’ 



CHAPTER XX. 


The Registration at the Stadhuis, or City Hall, of 
SUCH Members of the Pilgrim Church as were 

ADMITTED CITIZENS, OR FrEEMEN, OF LeYDEN ; 
between 1612 AND 1616. 

ROM the Booh of Admissiom, The numb^ wm 
only three. 

1612. March 30. — William Bradford, 
Englishman ; admitted upon the proof and 
security of Roger Wilson and William Lysle. 

1614 February 7. — Isaac Allerton, Englishman, 
of London ; admitted upon the proof and security of 
Roger Wilson and Henry Wood. 

1615. November 16. — ^Degory Priest, Hatter, of 
England; admitted upon the proof and security of 
Roger Wilson, Say Draper, and Isaac Allerton, 
Tailor. 

H. C. M* [the Hon. Henry C. Murphy] as before. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


The Membebs of the Pilgbim Chubch, and some 

OTHEB BbITISH SUBJECTS, WHO MATRICULATED 

AT Leyden University. 1609 — 1620. 

OCTOR W. N. DU RIEU, the present Chief 
Librarian of this famous University, has 
published, as a tercentenary memorial of its 
foundation, a nominal List of all the Rectors, 
Curators, Professors, and Students of the University in the 
city of Leyden, under the title of Album Studiosorum 
Academics Lugduno Batavce^ 1575 — 1875. Accedunt nomina 
Guratorum et Prqfessorum per eadem secula. Hagse Comitum, 
1875, 4. 

Prom this list, we extract six names : three only of which, 
Beaebeb [= Brewer], Robinson, and Brewster, seem to be 
members of the Separatist Church at Leyden ; though, as 
appears from page 187, Bastwick attended that Church while 
studying at the University. 

Prom the fact of married men, well on in life, matriculating ; 
it would seem that doing so, gave position in Leyden society. 

17/27 April 1610. Eobertus Dub^us, 
[aet.] 55, ' Anglicanae 
Ecclesiae Min. 

Xotice that this Minister of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church is called the Minister of the English Church. 

7/17 February 1615. Thomas Braeber, 
Anglus, [set.] 35, L. 
[Litterarum Studiosus.] 
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We take this to be the matriculation of Thomas Beewee, 
of whom so much is said at pp. 195-247. His name, properly 
spelt, does not occur in this Album. It happens, however, 
that his Christian name, Thomas, was an extremely infrequent 
one among the Students : so that, combined with the word 
Englishman^ would seem to settle the matter. As he is 
stated, at page 247, to have been 65 when he died in December 
1640 ; the above age also roughly agrees. 

26 August /5 September 1615. Joannes Robintsonus, 

Anglus, [set.] 39, T. 
[Theologise StudiosusJ. 

Notice that the Register does not say that he was the 
Minister of the English Church,” as it said of Deuey. 

Doctor H. Maetyn Dextee (Congregationalism A:c., p. 360, 
New York, 1880, 8.) gives us the full wording of this entry. 

September 5, 1615. Coss. permissu [After leave hy 
the MagistTates\ Joannes Eobints[onus — evidently 
snbseqnently added]] Anglus, an. xxxix, Stud. Theol: 
alit familiam [He has a family]. 

4/14 January 1617. Joannes Bastwyck, 
Anglus, [aet] 22, P. et 
[see fage 186] Pol. [Philosophise et 
Politicos Studiosus.] 

3o August /9 September 1617. Alexander Leighton, 

Anglus Londinensis, 
[set.] 40, M. Cand. 
[Medicinse Candidatus.] 

12/22 May 1619. Robertus Brewster, 
Anglus, [set.] 20, L. 
[litterarum Studiosus.] 



CHAPTER XXIL 


Goveenor Bradford’s panegyric of the Church 
Order of the exiled English Churches 
AT Amsterdam and Leyden, 

FTER what has gone before, the Reader cannot 
accept this rose-coloured description, written in 
1648, some thirty years after the events, as an 
accurate and complete statement of affairs. 

One cause of satisfaction there would undoubtedly be, That 
whatever the merits or the demerits, of the organization might 
be ; it had this crowning advantage, That it originated from the 
people : and was not imposed upon them from above, by an 
act of royal authority. 

Truly, there were in them [those two Churches that 
were so long in exile'l many worthy men ; and, if you had 
seen them in their beauty and order as we have done, you 
would have been much affected therewith, we dare say. 

At Amsterdam, before their division and breach, they 
were about three hundred communicants. And they 
had for their Pastor and Teacher, those two eminent 
men before named [Francis Johnson and Henry 
Ainsworth]; and, in our time [1607 — 1609], four grave 
men for Ruling Elders ; and three able and godly 
men for Deacons : one ancient Widow for a Deaconess ; 
who did them service many years, though she was 
sixty years of age when she was chosen. She 
honoured her place, and was an ornament to the 
Congregation. She usually sat in a convenient place in 
the Congregation, with a little birchen rod in her hand ; 
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and kept little children in great awe, from disturbing 
the Congregation. She did frequently visit the sick and 
weak, especially women ; and, as there was need, called 
out Maids and young Women to watch, and do them 
other helps, as their necessity did require : and, if they 
were poor, she would gather relief for them, of those 
that were able ; or acquaint the Deacons. And she was 
obeyed as a Mother in Israel, and an Officer of Cheist. 

And for the Church of Leyden, they were sometimes 
not much fewer in number ; nor at all inferior in able 
men : though they had not so many Officers as the 
other. For they had but one Ruling Elder [William 
Brewster] with their Pastor ; a man well approved and 
of great integrity. Also they had three able men for 
Deacons [John Carver, Samuel Fuller, and ? ]. 
And that which was a crown unto them, they 
lived together in love and peace all their days ; 
without any considerable differences, or any disturb- 
ance that grew thereby, but such as was easily healed 
in love: and so they continued until, with mutual 
consent, they removed into New England. And what 
their condition hath been since, some of you that are of 
their children do see and can teU. 

Many worthy and able men there were, in both places, 
who lived and died in obscurity in respect of the World, 
as private Christians: yet were they precious in the 
eyes of the Lord, and also in the eyes of such as knew 
them. Whose virtues we, with such of you as are their 
children, do follow and imitate. First Dialogue (fee., 
Printed in A. Young's Chronicles &c., pp. 455, 456, 1841, 8. 

But for all the above; the mutual hatred between 
members of the Reverend Henry Ainsworth's Church, and 
the Reverend John Robinson's, will frequently crop up 
in the following Story. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Rev. John Robinson and the Pilgeim Chdech 
_ AT Leyden; and their relations to the 
OTHER Reformed Churches. 

1609—1625. 

OVEBlSrOE; BRADFORD is very brief here, as 
often elsewhere; where we should have been 
very thankful, if he had said more. 

Master John Robinson was Pastor of 
that famous Church at Leyden in Holland ; a man not 
easily to be paralleled for all things : whose singular 
virtues we shall not take upon us here to describe ; 
neither need we, for they so well are known both by 
friends and enemies. 

As he was a man learned, and of solid judgement, 
and of a quick and sharp wit; so was he also of a 
tender conscience, and very sincere in all his ways ; a 
hater of hypocrisy and dissimulation, and would be very 
plain with his best friends. He was very courteous, 
affable, and sociable in his conversation ; and towards 
his own people especially. 

He was an acute and expert disputant, very quick 
and ready ; and had much bickering with the Arminians, 
who stood more in fear of him than [of] any of the 
University [of Leyden]. 

He was never satisfied in himself until he had 
searched any cause, or argument, he had to deal in, 
thoroughly and to the bottom. And we have heard him 
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Robinson ancL the Pilgrim Cknrch. 

sometimes say to his familiars, That, many times, both 
in writing and disputation, he knew he had sufficiently 
answered others; hut, many times, not himself. And 
[he] was ever desirous of any light : and the more able, 
learned, and holy the persons were; the more he 
desired to confer and reason with them. 

He was very profitable in his Ministry, and 
comfortable to his people. He was much beloved of 
them : and as loving was he to them ; and entirely 
sought their good for body and soul. 

In a word, he was much esteemed and reverenced 
of all that knew him and his abilities [were 
acknowledged] both of friends and strangers. 

But we resolved to be brief in this matter ; leaving 
you to better and more large information herein from 
others. 

First Dialogue &c. [Written in 1648.] Printed in 
A. Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers^ pp. 
451-452, 1841, 8. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL POSITION OF THE PILGEIM 
CHUBCH AT LEYDEN. 1609 — 1625. 

Governor Winslow thus defines the ecclesiastical position 
of the Pilgrim Church ; and in doing so, gives us Robinson’s 
celebrated Farewell Address to the Mayflower Pilgrinis. 

Having thus briefly shewed that the foundation of 
our New England Plantations was not laid upon schism, 
division, or separation; but upon love, peace, and 
holiness : yea, such love and mutual care of the Church 
of Leyden for the spreading of the Gospel, the welfare 
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of each other, and their posterities to succeeding 
generations, as is seldom found on earth. And having 
shewed also that the Primitive Churches are the only 
pattern which the Churches of Christ in New England 
have in their eye; not following LuTHBE, Calvin’, 
Knox, Ainsworth, Robinson, Ames, or any other, 
further than they follow Christ and his Apostles : I am 
earnestly requested to clear up another gross mistake 
which caused many, and still doth, to judge the harder 
of New England, and the Churches there: “because,” 
say they, “ the Church of Plymouth, which went first to 
Leyden, were Schismatics, Brownists, Rigid Separatists, 
&e. ; having Master Robinson for their Pastor : who 
made, and to the last professed, separation from 
other the Churches of Christ, &c. And the 
rest of the Churches in New England, holding 
communion with that Church, are to be reputed such 
as they are.’* 

For answer to this aspersion. First, he that knew 
Master Robinson, either by his doctrine daily taught; 
or hath read his Apology published {in its English 
version in 1625] not long before his death; or knew 
the practice of that Church of Christ under his 
government; or was acquainted with the wholesome 
counsel he gave that part of the Church which went 
for New England at their departure, and afterward : 
might easily resolve the doubt, and take off the 
aspersion. 

For his doctrine (I li'ving three years [1617 — 1620] 
under his Ministry, before we began the work of 
Plantation in New England), it was always against 
separation from any [of] the Churches of Christ; 
professing and holding communion both with the French 
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and Dutch [Keformed] Churches ; yea, tendering it to the 
Scots also, as I shall make appear more particularly anon : 
ever holding forth how wary persons ought to be in 
separating from a Church; and that till Chkist the 
Lobd departed wholly from it, manought not to leave it, 
only to bear witness against the corruption that was in it. 

But if any object, He separated from the Church of 
England, and wrote largely against it. I acknowledge 
he wrote largely against it : but yet, let me tell you, 
he allowed hearing the godly Ministers [of that 
Church] preach and pray \i.e, in extew/pore pray&rl 
in the Public Assemblies. Yea, he allowed private 
communion not only with them; but [with] all that 
were faithful in Christ Jesus in the Kingdom 
of England] and elsewhere, upon all occasions: yea 
[honoured them [the Puritan Anglican Clergy], for 
the power of godliness, above all the other Professors 
of religion in the world. Nay, I may truly say, his 
spirit cleaved unto them [the Puritan Anglican 
Clergy], being so well acquainted with the integrity of 
their hearts, and care to walk blameless in their lives : 
which was no small motive to him to persuade us to 
remove from Holland [to] where we might probably 
not only continue English; but have and maintain sudi 
sweet communion with the godly of that nation, as 
through GOD's great mercy we enjoy this day. 

Tis true, I confess, he was more rigid in his course 
and way at first, than towards his latter end. For his 
study was peace and union, so far as might agree with 
faith and a good conscience ; and for schism and division, 
there was nothing in the world more hateful to him. 
But for the government of the Church of England as 
it was in the Episcopal Way ; the Liturgy and stinted 
Prayers of the Church then ; yea, the constitution of it 
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as National, and so consequently the corrupt communion 
of the unworthy, with the worthy, receivers of the Lokb's 
Supper : these things were never approved of him, but 
witnessed against, to his death ; and are by the Church 
over which he was, to this day. ... ^ 

In the next place, I should speak of Master 
Robinson’s .4 ; wherein he maketh a brief defence 
against many adversaries, &c. But because it is both 
in Latin [Apologia justa &c., 1619] and English [Ajwt 
and necessary Apology &c., 1625 and 1644], of small 
price [i.e, cheap in price], and easy to be had : I shall 
forbear to write of it ; and only refer the Reader to it, 
for the differences between his Congregation and other 
the Reformed Churches. 

The next thing I would have the Reader take notice 
of is. That however the Church of Leyden differed in 
some particulars ; yet [it] made no schism or separation 
from the Reformed Churches : but held communion with 
them occasionally. For we ever placed a large difference 
between those that grounded their practice upon the 
Word of GOD, though differing from us in the 
exposition or understanding of it ; and those that hated 
such Reformers and Reformation, and went on in 
antichristian opposition to it and persecution of it, as 
the late Lord Bishops did. . . . 

As for the Dutch, it was usual for our members that 
understood the language, and lived in, or occasionally 
came over to, London [? Leyden], to communicate with 
them : as one John Jenney, a brewer, his wife and family, 
&Q., long did ; and without any offence to the Church. 

So also for any that had occasion to travel into any 
other part of the Netherlands; they daily [that is, not 
every day ; hut usually] did the like. 
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And our Pastor, Master Kobinson, in the time when 
Arminianism prevailed so much, at the request of the 
most orthodox Divines as [John] Polyanbee, Fesths 
Hommixjs, &c., disputed daily [?1616] in the Academy 
at Leyden, against [Simon Bischop, or] Episcopiits 
and others, the grand champions of that error 
[Arminianism] ; and had as good respect amongst 
them, as any of their own Divines. Insomuch as when 
GOD took him away from them and us by death ; the 
University and Ministers of the city accompanied him 
to his grave with all their accustomed solemnities ; 
bewailing the great loss that not only that particular 
Church had, whereof he was Pastor; but some of the 
Chief of them sadly [soberly] aflBlrmed, That aU the 
Churches of Cheist sustained a loss by the death 
of that worthy Instrument of the Gospel. 

I * could instance also divers of their members 
[i,e, of the Dutch Reformed Church] that understood 
the English tongue, and betook themselves to the 
communion of our Church; [who] went with us to 
New England, as Godbeet Godbeetson [afterwards 
corrupt^ to Cuthbeet Cuthbeetson], &c. Yea, at this 
very instant [1646], another called Moses Stmonson 
[or Simonson ; afterwards corrupted to Simmons], 
because [he was] a child of one that was in communion 
with the Dutch Church at Leyden, is admitted into 
Church fellowship at Plymouth in New England ; 
and his children also to baptism as well as our 
own. And other Dutch [are] also in communion 
at Salem, &c. 

And as for the French [Eeformed] Churches, that we 
held, and do hold, communion with them, take notice 
of our practice at Leyden, viz. That one Samuel Teeby 
[Fereiee, as at page 274] was received, from the 
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French Church there, into communion with us. Also 
[Hester Cooke] the wife of Francis Cooke, being 
a Walloon, holds communion with the Church at 
Plymouth, as she came from the French, to this day ; 
by virtue of communion of Churches. 

There is also one Philip de la Note \ aft & rwaT 6 jB 
corrupted to Delano], born of French parents, came 
to us from Leyden, to New Plymouth : who, coming 
to age of discerning, demanded also communion with 
us; and, proving himself to be come of such parents 
as were in full communion with the French Churches, 
was hereupon admitted by the Church of Plymouth. 
And after, upon his removal of habitation to Duxbury, 
where Master Ralph Partridge is Pastor of the Church ; 
and upon Letters of Recommendation from the Church 
at Plymouth : he was also admitted into fellowship with 
the Church at Duxbury, being six miles distant from 
Plymouth. And so, I dare say, if his occasions lead him, 
may [be admitted] from Church to Church throughout 
New England. 

For the truth is, the Dutch and French Churches, 
either of them, being a people distinct from the 
World, and gathered into a holy communion (and 
not National Churches — ^nay, so far from it, as 
I verily believe, the sixth person [of the population] 
is not of the [Reformed] Church); the dilFerence is 
so small, if moderately pondered, between them and 
us, as we dare not, for the world, deny communion 
with them. 

And for the Church of Scotland, however we have 
had least occasion offered to hold communion with 
them ; yet thus much I can and do affirm : 

That a godly Divine [David Calderwood] coming 
over to Leyden in Holland, where a book was printed, 
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anno 1619, as I take it, showing the nullity of [the] Perth 
Assembly * ; whom we judged to be the author of it, and 
[who was] hidden in Holland for a season, to avoid the 
rage of those evil times : whose name I have forgotten. 
This man, being very conversant with our Pastor, Master 
Eobinson; and using to come to hear him on the 
Sabbath: after Sermon ended, the Church being to 
partake in the Lobd’s Supper, this Minister stood up and 
desired [that] he might, without offence, stay and see 
the manner of his administration [of], and [of] our 
participation in, that Ordinance. 

To whom our Pastor answered in these very words, 
or to this effect : “ Eeverend Sir, You may not only 
stay to behold us ; but partake with us, if you please : 
for we acknowledge the Churches of Scotland to be the 
Churches of Cheist, &c.” 

The Minister also replied to this purpose, if not also 


* That Caldbrwood was the author of the book entitled PtrQt, 
1619 ; he tells us himself, in the following passage in his Th& 
Ttw History of the Church of ScoUand, p, 732, Ed. 1678, fol, 

“The same day afternoon [Friday, 11/21 June 1619], after the 
King’s letter was read in the Secret Council {the Privy Coumil of Scatlcmd, 
at Bdinhurgh] the Captain of the Guard was directed immediately to ^arch 
James Cathkine, Richard Lawson, and Andrew Hart, Booksellers 
[at Edinburgh], their booths and houses ; for all writs IwrUings] books 
and pamphlets, as it pleased them to call them, set forth agaanst 
[the] Perth Assembly [of 25th-27th August 1618]: and, in special, the 
book entituled Perth Assembly, which was spread {MstrihubedC] in the 
beginning of June [1619]. But neither the book, nor the author Master^ 
David Caldebwood, was found. . . . 

f‘The Author of the book, from this time forth, removed from place 
to place, as the Lord provided for him, till the 27th of August [1619, 
O.S.] ; at which time he embarked, and departed out of the country.” 

How the printing, by WILLIAM Peewster, of Caldebwood’s two 
books Perth Assembly, and Pe regimine EccLeswe Scotioomce Irem Peloitio, 
led to the suppression of the Pilgrim Press at Leyden, is fully told 
at pp., 195-247.— E. A. 
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in the[se] same words : ‘‘ That, for his part, he could 
comfortably partake with the Church; and willingly 
would : but that it is possible some of his brethren of 
Scotland might take offence at his act ; which he desired 
to avoid, in regard of the opinion the English Churches 
(which they held communion withal) had of us.” 
However he rendered thanks to Master Robinson ; and. 
desired, in that respect, to be only a spectator of us. . . 

In the next place, for the wholesome counsel. 
Master Robinson gave that part of the Church whereof 
he was Pastor, at their departure from him [ 1620 ], to 
begin the great work of Plantation in New England. 

Amongst other wholesome instructions and 
exhortations, he used these expressions, or to the 
same purpose: 

We were now, ere long, to part asunder; and the 
Lobd knoweth whether ever he should live to see our 
faces again. But whether the Loed had appointed it 
or not ; he charged us, before GOD and his blessed 
angels, to follow him no further than he followed 
Christ: and if GOD should reveal anything to us 
by any other Instrument of his, to be as ready to 
receive it, as ever we were to receive any truth by 
his Ministry. For he was very confident the Lord 
had more truth and light yet to break forth out of 
his holy Word. 

He took occasion also miserably to bewail the state 
and condition of the Reformed Churches, who were come 
to a period [/uZi stop] in religion; and would go no 
further than the Instruments of their Reformation. As, 
for example, the Lutherans : they could not be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw. For whatever part of 
god’s will, he had further imparted and revealed to 
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Calvin ; they will rather die than embrace it. “ And 
so, also,'' saith he, you see the Calvinists. They stick 
where he left them : a misery much to be lamented. 

‘'For though they were precious shining lights in 
their Times ; yet GOD had not revealed his whole will 
to them: and were they now living," saith he, "they 
would be as ready and willing to embrace further light, 
as that they had received.” 

Here also he put us in mind of our Church Covenant ; 
at least that part of it whereby "we promise and 
covenant with GOD, and one with another, to receive 
whatsoever light or truth shall be made known to us from 
his written Word" : butwdthal exhorted us to take heed 
what we received for truth ; and well to examine and 
compare, and weigh it with other Scriptures of truth 
before we received it. "For," saith he, "it is not 
possible the Christian World should come so lately out 
of such thick antichristian darkness ; and that full 
perfection of knowledge should break forth at once.^' 

Another thing he commended to us, was that we 
should use all means to avoid and shake off the name 
of " Brownist " ; being a mere nickname and brand to 
make religion odious, and the Professors of it, tq the 
Christian World. " And to that end," said he, " I should 
be glad if some godly Minister would go over with you, 
before my coming. For," said he, “there will be no 
difference between the imconformable Ministers {Oie 
Fwritan Anglican Clergy'] and you ; when they come 
to the practice of the Ordinances out of the E[ingdom." 
And so advised us, by all means, to endeavour to close 
with the godly party of the Kingdom of England : and 
rather to study union than division, viz. : How near we 
might possibly, without sin, dose with them ; than, in 
the least measure, to affect division or separation from 
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them. “And be not loath to take another Pastor or 
Teacher/' saith he; “for that Flock that hath two 
Shepherds is not indangered; but secured by it." 

Many other things there were of great and weighty 
consequence, which he commended to us. But these 
things I thought good to relate, at the request of some 
well-willers to the peace and good agreement of the 
godly — so distracted at present [1646] about the settling 
of Church Government in the Kingdom of England — 
that so both sides may truly see what this poor 
despised Church of Christ, now at New Plymouth in 
New England, but formerly at Leyden in Holland, was, 
and is; [and] how far they were, and still are, from 
separation from the Churches of Christ, especially 
those that are Keformed. 

'Tis true, we profess and desire to practice a 
separation from the World and the works of the World ; 
which are works of the flesh, such as the Apostle 
speaketh of. Ephes. v, 19-21, 1 Cor. vi. 9-11, Ephes. ii. 
11, 12. And as the Churches of Christ are all Saints 
by Calling; so we desire to see the grace of GOD 
shining forth, at least seemingly (leaving secret things 
to GOD), in all we admit into Church fellowship with 
us : and to keep off such as openly wallow in the mire 
of their sins : that neither the holy things of GOD, 
nor the communion of the Saints, may be leavened or 
polluted thereby. 

And if any (joining to us formerly either when we 
lived at Leyden in Holland, or since we came to New 
England) have, with the manifestation of their faith and 
profession of holiness, held forth therewith separation 
from the Church of England : I have, divers times, both _ 
in the one place and the other, heard either Master 
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Kobikson our Pastor, or Master Brewster our Elder, 
stop them forthwith : shewing them, That we required 
no such things at their hands ; but only to hold forth 
faith in Christ Jesus, holiness in the fear of GOD, and 
submission to every ordinance and appointment of GOD : 
leaving the Church of England to themselves and to the 
Lord, before whom they should stand or fall ; and to 
whom we ought to pray to reform what was amiss 
amongst them. Now this Keformation we have lived 
to see performed and brought about [by the abolition of 
Bishops in England}, by the mighty power of GOD, this 
day in a "good measure ; and I hope the Lord Jesus will 
perfect his work of Reformation til] all be according 
to the good pleasure of his will. 

By all which, I desire the Reader to take notice of 
our former and present practice ; notwithstanding all 
the injurious and scandalous taunting reports [that] 
are passed on us. And if these things will not satisfy : 
but we must still suffer reproach, and others for our 
sakes, because they and we thus walk — our practice 
being, for aught we know, wholly grounded on the written 
Word, without any addition or human invention 
known to us: taking our pattern from the Primitive 
Churches, as they were regulated by the blessed 
Apostles in their own days; who were taught and 
instructed by the Lord Jesus Christ, and had the 
unerring and all-knowing Spirit of GOD to bring to 
their remembrance the things they had heard — I say, 
if we must still suffer such reproach, notwithstanding 
our charity towards them who will not be in charity 
with us, GOD’s will be done ! Hypocrisy unmasked 
&c., pp. 92-99, Ed. 1646, 4 
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To this, we may add the testimony of the Rev. John 
Paget, Minister of the Scotch Presbyterian Church at 
Amsterdam ; who, in his written controversy, during the year 
1618, with the Rev. Henry Ainsworth, then the only Leader 
left of the Separation in that city, thus refers to the Leyden 
Church : 

Seeing Master Robinson and his people do now, as 
divers of themselves confess, receive the members of the 
Church of England into their Congregation; and this 
without any renunciation of the Church of England; 
without any repentance “for their idolatries committed” 
in the Church of England : how can you hold them [at 
Ley deni be a true Church, and communion with them 
lawful? An Arrow against the Separation of the 
Brownists, p. 127, Ed. 1618, 4. 


One more witness, and his testimony shall suffice. John 
Bastwick, who was a fellow sufferer with Burton and 
pRYNNB, was a strong Presbyterian. As we have seen at 
page 171, he matriculated at Leyden University on 4/14 
January 1617. In the following passage, he sweeps away, 
as matters of no account, many things which are very precious 
to English Churchmen. Still, his testimony is very important 
for two things : 

1. The moderate requests of the first English Reformists : 
which however were stiffly denied by the Bishops, 
notwithstanding ; on the principle of Grant one thing ; 
you must grant all ! Reform coming from below, was 
to be resisted to the uttermost. 

2. The speech, which we have here printed in a larger 
type, of the Rev. John Robinson to him at Leyden. 

Writing in 1646, Bastwick tells us : 

It is well known that, in the time of the Prelates’ power, the 
removal of a very few things would have given great content unto 
the most scrupulous consciences. 
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For I myself can speak thus much, not only concerning the 
conscientious Professors here in England, but the most rigid 
Separatists beyond the seas ; with many of which, I had familiar 
acquaintance at home and abroad : and amongst all that I ever 
conversed with, I never heard them, till within these twenty 
years [1627 — 1646], desire any other thing in Reformation but 
that the Ceremonies might be removed with their Innovations \ 
and that Episcopacy might be regulated, and their boundless 
power and authority taken from them ; and that the extravagances 
of the High Commission Court might be annihilated and made 
void \ and that there might, through the Kingdom, be a preaching 
Ministry everywhere set up. 

This was all that the most, that I was then acquainted with, 
desired in the Reformation of Church matters. Indeed, within 
these sixteen years [1631 — 1646], I met with some that desired a 
more full Reformation : and yet, if they might have enjoyed but 
that I now mentioned, they would have been very thankful to 
GOD and Authority, and have sat down quietly. 

But yet, I say, the extremest extent of their desires reached 
but to the removal of all the Ceremonies and Innovations ; the 
taking away of the Service Book [Bovhf of Common Prayer ] : and 
the putting down of the High Commission Court (which was 
called the Court Christian, though it was rather Pagan), and the 
removal of the Hierarchy, root and branch ; and the setting up 
and establishing of a godly Presbytery through the Kingdom. 
This was, I say, all and the uttermost Reformation that wa« 
required by the most scrupulous men then living, that I knew. 

Yea, I can speak thus much, in the presence of QOD, 
That Master Robinson, of Leyden, the Pastor of the 
Brownist Church there, told me, and others who are yet 
living to witness the truth of what I now say : 

'' That if he might in England have enjoyed but the 
liberty of his Ministry there, with an immunity but from 
the very Ceremonies ; and that they had not forced him 
to a Subscription to them, and imposed upon him the 
observation of them ; that he had never separated from 
it, and left that Church.” 

This I can depose. So that all men may see, the very dispensing 
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with the Ceremonies would then have given great content to the 
most austere Professors : how much more maj any man suppose, 
would they have sat down satisfied, if but the very Ceremonies 
then might have been removed. 

Surely, if the Prelates had not been infatuated ; and had they 
but, in those things, a little connived, and would have abated 
somewhat of their rigour ; for aught I know, they might have 
never been questioned: but they might have enjoyed all their 
honours and greatness, and whatsoever they could have desired ; 
and that, with the good liking of all the people. Tim utter routing 
of the whole Army of all the Independants and Sectaries Sc.. Sis'. 
F. 2, 1646, 4. 

There is a copy of this rare book in the Bodleian Library. 
Press-mark, Mason AA. 477. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Bradfoed's Life of William Brewster, the Rtjling 
Elder of the Pilgrim Church. 

SHOULD say something o£ his life; if to 
say a little were not worse than to be silent : 
but I cannot wholly forbear, though hapRy 
[h(iply‘\ more may be done hereafter. 

After he had attained some learning, viz. the 
knowledge of the Latin tongue and some insight in the 
Greek ; and spent some small time at Cambridge* : and 
then, being first seasoned with the seeds of grace and 
virtue, he went to the Court ; and served that religious 
and godly Gentleman, Master [William] Davison 
divers years, [before and] when he was Secretary 
of State [1586 — 1587]. Who found him so discreet 
and faithful, as he trusted him above all others 
that were about him; and only imployed him in all 
matters of greatest trust and secrecy. He esteemed him 
rather as a son than a servant ; and, for his wisdom and 
godliness, in private he would converse with him, more 
like a friend and familiar than a master. 

He attended his master when he was sent in 
ambassage by the Queen into the Low Countries, in the 
[Robert Devereux] the Earl of Leicester’s time, m for 



* Ho matriculated at Cambridge University on the Srd December 
1580, as a Pensioner of Peterhonse College. — E. A, 
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other weighty Affairs of State, so to receive possession of 
the Cautionary Towns [of Flushing, Brielle, and 
Rammekins] ; and in token and sign thereof, the keys 
of Flushing being delivered to him, in Her Majesty's 
name, he kept them some time and committed them to 
this his servant ; who kept them under his pillow, on 
which he slept, the first night. And at his return, 
the States [General] honoured him [W. Davison] with 
a gold chain : and his master committed it to him ; 
and commanded him to wear it, when they arrived in 
England, as they rid [rode] through the country, till 
they came to the Court. 

He afterwards remained with him till his troubles 
\i% April 1587], that he was put from his place about 
the death of [Maby] the Queen of Scots; and some 
good time after [till December 1688] : doing him 
many faithful oflSces of service in the time of his 
troubles. 

Afterwards he went and lived in the country [ie 
with his father at Scrooby]^ in good esteem amongst his 
friends, and the Gentlemen of those parts ; especially the 
godly and religious. 

He did much good, in the country [districty or County] 
where he lived, in promoting and furthering Religion ; 
not only by his practice and example, and provoking 
and incouraging of others: but by procuring good 
Preachers to [the Parish Churches in] the places 
thereabouts; and drawing on of others to assist and 
help forward in such a work, he himself [being] most 
commonly deepest in the charge, and sometimes above 
his ability. 

And in this state, he continued many years [? 1689 
— ? 1606], doing the best good he could; and walking 
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according to the light he saw, until the Loed revealed 
further unto him. 

And, in the end, by the tyranny of the Bishops 
against godly Preachers and people, in silencing the one 
and persecuting the other; he, and many more of those 
times, began to look further into things; and to see 
into the unlawfulness \wT07i^fvl/rie8s\ of their Callings, 
and the burthen of many anti-christian corruptions : 
which both he, and they, endeavoured to cast off ; as they 
also did, as in the beginning of this Treatise is to be 
seen [see pp, 67-70]. 

After they were joined together into communion \in 
1606], he was a special stay and help unto them. They 
ordinarily met at his house on the Lord's Day, which 
was a Manor of the Bishop's [the Archbishop of York\ ; 
and with great love he entertained them when they 
came, making provision for fchem, to his great charge : 
and continued to do so, whilst they could stay in England 
[1606—? October 1607]. 


And when they were to remove out of the country 
[England], he was one of the first in all adventures, and 
forwardest in any charge. He was the chief of those 
that were taken [in, ? October, or ? November, 1607] at 
Boston [in Lincolnshire], and suffered the greatest loss ; 
and of the Seven that were kept longest in prison, and 
after [were] bound over to the Assizes. 

After he came into Holland, he suffered much 
hardship; after he had spent the most of his means, 
having a great charge and many children : and, in regard 
of fiis former breeding and course of life, not so fit for 
many imployments as others were; especially such as 
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WCTe toilsome and laborious. But yet he ever bore his 
condition with much cheerfulness and contentation. 

Towar4s the latter part of those twelve years [1608 
— 1620] spent in Holland; his outward condition was 
mended, and he lived weU and plentifully. For he fell 
into a way, by reason he had the Latin tongue, to teach 
many students who had a desire to learn the English 
tongue, to teach them English : and by his method they 
quickly attained it with great facility; for he drew 
Eules to learn it by, after the Latin manner. And many 
Gentlemen, both Danes and Germans, resorted to him, as 
they had time from other studies : some of them being 
Great Men’s sons. 

He also had means to set up printing, by the help of 
some friends ; and so had imployment enough ; and by 
reason of many books which would not be allowed to be 
printed in England, they might have had more than they 
could do. 

But now removing into this country [New England], 
all those things were laid aside againe, and a new course 
of living must be framed unto ; in which he was no way 
unwilling to take his part, and to bear his bxmden with 
the rest. Living many times without bread or corn, 
many months together ; having many times nothing but 
fish, and often wanting that also; and drunk nothing 
bat water for many years together, yea, till within five 
or six years of his death [1638 or 1639 — 1644]: and 
yet, he lived, by the blessing of GOD, in health till very 
old age. 

And besides that he would labour with his hands 
in Gie fields, as long as he was able; yet, when the 
Church had no other Minister, 6e taught twice every 
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Sabbath, and that both powerfully and profitably, to 
the great contentment of the hearers, and their 
comfortable edification : yea, many were brought to 
GOD by his Ministry. He did more in this behalf in 
a year than many, that have their hundreds [of pounds] 
a year, do in all their lives. 

For his personal abilities, he was qualified above 
many. He was wise and discreet and weU spok^, 
having a grave and deliberate utterance, of a very 
cheerful spirit ; very sociable and pleasant amongst hfe 
friends ; of a humble and modest mind ; of a peaceable 
disposition; undervaluing himself and his own abilities, 
and sometime[s] overvaluing others. Inoffensive and 
innocent in his life and conversation ; which gained him 
the love of those without as well as those within : yet, 
he would tell them plainly of their faults and evils, 
both publicly and privately ; but in such a manner as 
usually was well taken from him. 

He was tender hearted and compassionate of such as 
were in misery : but especially of such as had been of 
good estate and rank, and were fallen unto want or 
poverty ; either for goodness' and religion's sake, or by 
the injury and oppression of others. He would say, Of 
all men, these deserved to be pitied most. And none 
did more offend and displease him, than such as would 
haughtily and proudly carry and lift up themselves, 
being risen from nothing ; and having little else in them 
to commend them, but a few fine clothes and a little 
riches more than others. 

In teaching, he was very moving and stirring of 
affections : also very plain and distinct in what he 
taught ; by which means he became the more profitable 

The Pilgrim Fathers. ^ 
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to the hearers. He had a singular good gift in prayer, 
both public and private, in ripping up the heart and 
conscience before GOD; in the humble confession of 
sin; and [in] begging the mercies of GOD in Cheist 
for the pardon of the same. He always thought it 
were better for Ministers to pray oftener, and to divide 
their prayers than [to] be long and tedious in the same : 
except upon solemn and special occasions, as in Days 
of Humiliation, and the like. His reason was, That the 
hearts and spirits of all, especially the weak, could 
hardly continue, and stand bent as it were, so long 
towards GOD as they ought to do in that duty, without 
flagging and falling off. 

For the Government of the Church, which was most 
proper to his Office, he was careful to preserve good 
order in the same, and to preserve purity both in the 
Doctrine and Communion of the same ; and to suppress 
any error or contention that might begin to rise up 
amongst them. And accordingly GOD gave good 
success to his indeavours herein all his days; and he 
saw the fruit of his labours in that behalf. 

But I must break off: having only thus touched 
a few, as it were Heads of, things. Bradford if/S., 
folios 489'493. 
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The Pilgrim Press in Choir Alley, Letdek; akb 

ITS SUPPRESSION: TOGETHER WITH THE BOOKS 
THAT WERE PRODUCED BY IT, BETWEEN 

October 1616 and June 1619 . 

E suppose that we may rightly call tliat printing 
organization, which two members of the LeyiJen 
Church carried on — Thomas Bbbweb, the sleeping 
Partner, finding the money, and apparently 
asking no questions; and William Bbewsteb, the working 
Partner, organizing and managing it— the Pilgrim Press. It 
produced nothing but Pilgrim books : for which cause, it was 
suppressed. 

The Reader will do well to refer now to the method of 
printing books in London, described at pp. 18-20 : and then 
he will note that, in the following correspondence, there is no 
hint whatever of a hand printing press. It would seem l^at 
Brewer bought type only ; and that Brewster arranged with 
some Dutch Master Printer, to print off the sheets, from the 
English type sent to him : and this would be quite practical, 
because the Press was by no means so stringently overseen in 
Holland as it was in London. 

The name of David Caldebwood (the^uthor of ih.% 
of the Kirk of ScoUcmd^ 1560 — 1625 : and, under the name of 
Edwardus Didoclavius, of The Altar of Dammcm <kc.^ 1621 ; 
enlarged, in the Latin edition, Altare Dammcenum tfrc., 1623) 
must henceforth be for ever associated with that of the POgrira 
Eathers. For it was their production anonymously, at the 
Pilgrim Press at Leyden, of two of his Works — P&rih 
Assemhlyy 1619 ; and De regimine Ecclesioe Scoticcmoe hrevis 
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Relatio^ 1619, that led to the seizure of Brewer’s types by 
the University of Leyden; to the imprisonment of Brewer 
by that town and University; and to the ceaseless, but 
unsuccessful, hunt, for more than a year, after William 
Brewster by the University of Leyden, by Sir Dudley 
Carletoij the English Lord Ambassador in Holland, 
and by Sir Egbert IiTaunton the Secretary of State in 
London* 

The Euling Elder of the Pilgrim Church was, for more 
than a year before he left Delf shaven in the Speedwell on the 
22 July/1 August 1620, a hunted man : and it speaks volumes 
for the fidelity of that Church that, through all this storm, 
they so bravely and faithfully sheltered their beloved Ofiicer 
from the fury of the English King, s 

Except for the few words of Governor Bradford at page 
192, not the slightest hint of this business is given in the 
Pilgrim literature. In reading this correspondence, we have 
always to ask this question. If they did so much to Thomas 
Brewer (who was a Gentleman of position, wealth, and 
lands), for merely supplying the money: what would they 
have done to William Brewster, who was relatively a man of 
the people, for organizing and carrying on this printing work ? 
At every step, we feel the constant dread lest the Euling 
Elder should be found ; and so that he should have to share 
the hard fate that ultimately overtook Brewer. If James I. 
so violently bullied James Cathkih, the Edinburgh Printer, 
as described at pp. 239-242, upon the baseless suspicion of his 
having produced Perth Assembly : what would he have done 
to the actual printer of it ? 

Let it however be said at once, that, judged by modern 
ideas, Brewster was perfectly within his right, in running 
this secret printing business ; and in producing ecclesiastical 
treatises, which now a days would be considered as perfectly 
harmless : but, judged by the ideas of his own Age, he was 
nothing else than a theological dynamitard. 

At this time, James I. was resolutely bent upon destroying 
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the Kirk of Scotland, and in forcing Episcopacy upon that 
unwilling nation. This wicked work was carried on by his 
son Charles I., and was the proximate cause of the great 
Civil War. 

We have already seen how completely the Eling and the 
Bishops controlled the Press in Britain. The POgrims were 
therefore materially damaging their enemies, by helping the 
Scotch Kirk, through the printing, at the Pilgrim Press, of 
arguments against Episcopagy, in David Caldbrwood’s two 
books. And it was these two books more especially, tibat 
were so bitterly resented by the English Kmg. 

We now give first, the despatches preserved in the 
Public Record Office, in London; together with the most 
valuable information obtained at Leyden, by H. C. M. [the 
Hon. Henry C. Murphy, of Brooklyn, K.Y.] : and then a 
Bibliography of the books — most of them being without 
either the name of the Printer, or that of the Place of 
Printing — that may reasonably be assigned to the Pilgrim 
Press- 

It is greatly to be regretted that the various enclosure in 
Sir Dudley Carleton’s despatches, are not how to be found 
in the Public Record Office. 

Mr Murphy, in the Historicdl Magazine^ Yol lY., p. 4, 
Boston and Kew York, 1860, 4, writes : 

“The name of William Brewster occurs several times 
besides on the occasions of the Marriages. 

“It is connected with the earliest entry to be found 
relating to the Pilgrims in these Records, after the application 
for denization; and we believe, with the earliest date yet 
produced of their actual residence in Leyden. 

“ It is a Minute of the death of one of his children, on the 
20th of June 1609. He then resided, it appears, in a narrow 
street or aUey, called Steuchsteeg, 

“ He subsequently removed to the dworsteegy Victis 
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ChoraZis ; wtich is an alley extending from the Broadway, 
to the Choir of St Peter’s Church. 

“ These streets are obscure ; but eligibly situated.” 

“Thomas Beewee is styled in the Records, Udeltmn, 
an Honourable. He owned a house near Robinson’s, in the 
Kloksteeg [Bell Alley] ; and it was in the garret of that house, 
that the printing materials were found and seized. 

“ Two years after the death of Robinson, he sold out his 
property and effects in Leyden ; and returned to England.” * 


SIB DUDLEY CABLETON TO SIB EOBEET NAUNTOK. 

THE HAGUE; SATUEDAT, 17/27 JULY 1619. 

I h’ave seen [i.e. at the Hague], within these two days, 
a certain Scottish book, called Perth A ssembly, written 
with much scorn and reproach of the proceedings in that 
Kingdom concerning the Affairs of the Church. It is 
without name, either of Author or Printer : but I am 
informed it is printed by a certain English Brownist of 
Leyden ; as are most of the Puritan books sent over, of 
late days, into England. 

Which being directly against an express Placaat 
[now spelt Plalckaat= Edict] of the States General, 
which was published in December last [161B] : I intend, 
when I have more particular knowledge of the Printer, 
to make complaint thereof ; conceiving that His Majesty 
will not dislike I skopld so do. 

Thus I humbly take my leave. From the Hague, 
this 17th of July 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 132. 


The reaeon of this will be seen at pp. 225-247. — ^E. A, 
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SIE DUDLEY CABLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE; THURSDAY, 22 JULY/1 AUGUST 1619. 

Right Honourable. By letters of 14th and 17th of 
of this present [month] by [George] Marten the Post, of 
which I sent the duplicates by [Robert Sydney] my 
Lord Lisle, the 18th ; I advertised your Honour of all 
we had here worth His Majesty’s knowledge. 

And withal, I sent your Honour a book, intituled 
Perth Assemhly : of which, finding many copies dispersed 
at Leyden, and from thence some sent into England^ 
I, had reason to suspect it was printed in that town; 
but, upon more particular enquiry, [I] do rest somewhat 
doubtful. 

Yet, in search after that book, I believe I have 
discovered the Printer of another [edition of] Be 
regimine Ecclesice Scoticance; which His Majesty was 
informed to be done in Middelburg: and that is, one 
William Brewster, a Brownist, who hath been, for 
some years, an inhabitant and printer at Leyden; but 
is now, within these three weeks [2mZ — 22nd July 
1619], removed from thence, and gone back to dwell 
in London. Where he may be found out, and examined, 
not only of this bodk, De regimine Ecdeswe ScoticancB : 
but likewise of Perth Assembly \ of which, if he was 
not the Printer himself, he assuredly knows both the 
Printer and the Author. 

For, as I am informed, he hath had, whilst he 
remained here, his hand in all such books as have been 
sent over into England and Scotland. As particularly, 
a book in folio, intituled [Thomas Cartwright,] A 
Confutation of the Bhemists' Translation, Glosses, and 
Annotations on the New Testament; anno 1618, wag 
printed by him. 
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So was another, in decimo-sexto, Be vera et genuina 
Jjssu Gmristi Bomini et Salvatoris nostri Religione; 
of which I send your Honour herewith the Title Page. 
And if you will compare that which is underlined 
therein, with the other [the second edition o/] Be 
regimine Bcclesice Seoticance, of ^vhich I send your 
Honour the Title Page likewise; you will find it 
is the same character [type]. And the one being 
confessed, as that Be vera et genuina Jesu Chbisti 
(fee., Beligione, Brewster doth openly avow ; the other 
cannot well be denied. 

This I thought fit, for His Majesty's service, to 
advertise your Honour. . . . 

From the Hague, this 22nd of July 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 132. 


SIR ROBERT NAUNTON TO SIR DUDLEY OARLETON. 

WHITEHALL ; TUESDAY, 3/13 AUGUST 1619. 

I am told William Brewster is come again for 
Leyden ; where I doubt not but your Lordship will 
lay [wait] for him, if he come thither: as I will 
likewise do here ; where I have already committed some 
of his complices, and am commanded to make search 
for the rest. . . . 

Whitehall, 3rd of August 1619. 


S. P. Holland. Bundle 132. 
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SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAXJNTON. 

THE HAGUE ; FRIDAY, 20/30 AUGUST 1619. 

I have made good enquiry after William Brewster 
at Leyden, and am well assured that he is not returned 
thither; neither is [it] likely he will; having removed 
from thence both his family and goods. . . . 

From the Hague, this 20th of August 1619. 

Holland. Bundle 132. 


SIR ROBERT NAUNTON TO SIB DUDLEY CARLETON. 
WHITEHALL ; MONDAY, 23 AUGUST /2 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

My good Lord. His Majesty doth so much resent 
those Puritan pamphlets which are there \at Leyden\ 
imprinted underhand \secretly'] by the practices of 
Brewster and his complices in those parts, and in 
Scotland, and here — divers of whom [Ais accom']fAces\ 
as we are informed, have made, very lately, an escape 
from hence; and are slipped over hither [to Leyden] 
with him, the said Brewster — [that he] hath com- 
manded me again, over and beside what I wrote unto 
you in my former [of the 3/13 August], to require your 
Lordship, in his name, to deal roundly [energetically] 
with the States [General], as in his name, for the 
apprehension of him, the said Brewster ; as they tender 
His Majesty’s friendship. 

Whitehall, 23“ August! 1619. 

S.V. Holland. Bundle 182. 
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SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE; SATURDAY, 28 AUGUST /7 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

Touching Brewster, I am now informed that 
he is on this side the seas; and that he was seen 
yesterday [27 August /6 Septerriberl at Leyden : hut, as 
yet, is not there settled. 

To complain of him in general terms, were to 
small effect: but when I can certainly learn where 
he is permanently]; I will then move the States 
[General] to do that which belongs to them, for His 
Majesty satisfaction. 

From the Hague, the 28th of August 1619. 

S. P, Holland, Bundle 182. 


SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

' THE HAGUE ; FRIDAY, 3/13 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

I have used all diligence to enquire after Brewster ; 
and finds he keeps most at Amsterdam : but, being 
incerti laris, he is not yet to be lighted upon. 

I understand he prepares to settle himself at a village 
called Leerdorp [now spelt Leiderdorp], not far from 
Leyden ; thinking there to be able to print prohibited 
books without discovery: but I shall lay wait for 
him, both there and in other places, so, as I doubt but 
either he must leave this country ; or I shall, sooner or 
later, find him out. 

Thus I humbly take leave. From the Hague, this 
3rd of September 1619. 


S. P. Holland. Bundle 133. 
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THE SCHEPEHS [ALDERMEN] AND COUNCIL OF LEYDEN 
TO JACOB VON BROUCKHOVEN, DEPUTY 
OF THAT CITY. 

Leyden; Thursday, 9/19 September 1619. 

To Master Jacob von Brouckhoven, Deputy 
Councillor of their High Mightinesses. 

We have to-day summoned into our presence 
Thomas Brewer, an Englishman ; and he being heard, 
we learn that his business heretofore has been printing, 
or having printing done: but in consequence of the 
publication of the Placaat [Edic^ in relation to the 
Printing of Books, [?m December 1618],* he had 
stopped the Printing Office; which was, at that time, 
mostly his own, and that his partner was a certain 
William Brewster, who was also in town at present, 
but sick. 

We have therefore resolved, after having communi- 
cated with the Rektor Magniticus [Reinerus Bontius], 
to deliver the said Thomas Brewer, who is a member 
of the University, in the place where it is the custom to 
bring the members thereof: and in regard to William 
Brewster, to bring him, inasmuch as he is sick, into 
the Debtors' Chamber, provisionally; where he went 
voluntarily. 

Of which things we have thought proper to inform 
you, and to await further orders in the matter. 

Quoted by H. C. M. in Historical Magazine, VoL IV., 
p. 5, Boston and New York, 1860, 4. 


* Master Thomas Bbewes was evidently a strictly honourable, and 
perfectly truthful, English Gentleman. What then does he mean here, 
as to the four books printed in 1619, that are described on pp. 238, 242, 245 f 
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SIB DUDLEY CARLETOI^' TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE ; FRIDAY, 10/20 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

I have at length found out Brewster at Leyden, 
whom the Magistrates of that town, at my instance, 
apprehended yesternight [last night, that is 9/19 
September], though he was sick in bed ; as likewise 
one Brewer, of his profession, a Brownist, who was 
an assistant to him in his printing. 

By [Monsieur Brouckhoven,] the Deputy of that 
town, who is continually resident here at the Hague 
and is this day gone thither [to Leyden], I have 
required to have their books and their printing letters 
[type] seized : as likewise to have them strictly examined 
of all the books, as well Latin as English, they 
have printed, for the space of eighteen months or two 
years past. [The printing however actually began 
about October 1616.] Of which, I shall have answer this 
night, or to-morrow. 

From the Hague, this 10th of September 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 133. 


WARRANT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN TO SEIZE 

brewer's types. 

LEYDEN; SATURDAY, 11/21 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

Upon the application of Loth Huyghenszoon Gael, 
Bailiff of the University, to have an Assessor and 
Schepenmaster [Ghief Justice, or Alderman] to assist 
him in seizing the types of Thomas Brewer, a member 
of the said University, now in prison ; and in searching 
his library for any Works printed, or caused to be 
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printed, by him, within a year and a half or there- 
abouts; and in semng the same; and in examining 
him as to what books he has printed, or caused to be 
printed, within a year and a half either in English or 
in other languages : the Rektor and Judges of the said 
University have appointed, and by these presents do, 
Doctor Johannes Polyander, Assessor; and Doctor 
Guilielmus Bontius, Schepenmaster, provisionally 
only, for the seizure of the type ; and searching of the 
Library aforesaid ; and seizing the books. 

In pursuance whereof, the types found in the garret 
were seized ; the garret door nailed in two places, and 
the seal of the said Officer, impressed in green wax over 
paper, is placed upon the lock and nails ; a Catalogue 
is made of the books, and the chamber where the same 
were found is sealed with the aforesaid seal upon the 
lock and nails. 

Done, the 21st of September 1619, in my presence. 

(signed) J. Veevey. 

Criminal and Civil Record, Letter A.; quoted by 
H. C. M. in Historical Magazine, Vol. IV., pp. 5, 6, 
Boston and New York, 1860, 4. 


SIE DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE ; SUNDAY, 12/22 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

In my last, I advertised your Honour, that Brewster 
was taken at Leyden : which proved an error, in that 
the Scout [in modem Rntch, Schout — Ba/iliff\, who 
was employed by the Magistrates for his apprehension 
being a dull, drunken fellow, took one man for an6ther. 

But [Thomas] Brewer (who set him on work 
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and, being a man of means, bare the charge of his 
printing) is fast in the University [of LeydenJ’s Prison : 
and his printing letters (which were found in 

bis house, in a garret where he had hid them), and 
his books and papers, are all seized and sealed up. 

I expect, to-morrow, to receive his voluntary Con- 
fession of such books as he hath caused to be printed 
by Brewster, for this year and a half or two years 
past [or rather, since about October 1616]: and then 
I intend to send one expressly to visit his books and 
papers; and to examine him particularly touching 
Perth Assembly, the discourse De regimine Ecclesm 
Scoticance, and other Puritan pamphlets which I have 
newly recovered. ... 

From the Hague, this 12th/22nd of September 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 133. 


THE SOHEPENS AND COUNCIL OF LEYDEN TO JACOB 
VON BROUCKHOVEN. 

LEYDEN ; MONDAY 13/23 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

We have, this day, in consequence of your letter, 
summoned the Officer ; and strongly enjoined upon him, 
to do his best to arrest William Brewster ; in whose 
person he was mistaken : which he has promised to do. 
But, at the same time, said, That the said William 
Brewster had already left. 

A meeting was held to-day, at the Rektor’s, in regard 
to the case of William Brewer. 

Quoted by H. 0. M. in Historical Magazine, Vol IV., 
p. 5, Boston and New York, 1860, 4 
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WABBANT OF THE UNIVEIISITY OF LEYDEN TO EXAMINE 
THOMAS BEEWEE; AND TO EEMOVE HIS TYPE 
TO THE UNIVERSITY BOOMS. 

LEYDEN; MONDAY, 13/23 SEPTEMBEB 1619. 

On this 23rd September 1619, the Honourable Eektor 
and Judges of the University in the City of Leyden, 
have, upon the application of Loth Huyghenszoon 
Gael, Bailiff of the University, appointed, and by these 
presents do appoint, Doctor Cornelius Swanenburg, 
Assessor; and Doctor Guilielmus Bontius, Schepen- 
master ; to examine Thomas Brewer, in custody of the 
said Bailiff, as to what books he has, within a year and a 
half past [ia since 13/2o March 1618], printed, or caused 
to be printed in Latin, English, or other languages. 

And the said Assessor and Jan Bout Jacobszoon, 
Schepenmaster, shall cause the type of the said Breweb, 
which have been seized, to be brought, for better 
keeping, from his house, to the University Booms. 

Which is accordingly done, the day and year 
aforesaid, in my presence. 

(signed) Jacob V. Vebvey. 

Quoted by H. C. M. in Historical Magazine^ VoL 
IV., p. 6, Boston and New York, 1860, 4. 


sib ROBERT NAUNTON TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 
WHITEHALL; SATURDAY, 18/28 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

I am sorry that Brewster’s person hath so escaped 
you : but I hope Brewer will help you to find him out. 

Whitehall, 18^ Septembris 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 133. 
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SIR DUBLBT CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAXJNTON. 

THE HAGUE; SATURDAY, 18/28 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

Since my last of the 12th of this present [month], 
whereby I advertised your Honour of Brewer s being 
laid fast in the University’s Prison at Leyden ; I have 
sent an Advocate of this town [The Hague], who 
understands our language, with a servant of mine, 
expressly to visit his books and papers : and to present 
certain Interrogatories* to those who examine him 
whereof I send your Honour the translation ; with his 
Answers,* which are so indirect that they give no man 
satisfaction that sees them. 

And therefore I have now used [Maurice] the 
Prince of Orange’s authority ; who hath spoken 
himself to [REmERXiS Bontius] the Kector of the, 
University, not to give the prisoner any liberty until 
His Majesty’s pleasure be known concerning him : 
which the Eector doth promise shall be fullfilled;' 
notwithstanding that the whole Company of Brownists 
[the Leyden Church] doth offer caution [security] for 
Brewer. And he being a University man, the scholars 
[students] are likewise stirred up by the Brownists to 
plead Privilege in that kind, when caution [security] 
is offered. 

Wherefore I am requested by the Eector, and by the' 
Deputy of the town of Leyden, Monsieur Brouckhoven, 
residing here [at the Hague] in the Council of [the 
Province of] Holland, whose serious care in this business 
I cannot but commend to His Majesty, to know His 
Majesty’s pleasure with the soonest : whereby to prevent 
some disorder, which may happen upon this occasion. 

* These Interrogatories and Answers are not now with the State 
Papers ; and are apparently lost. — ^E. A. 
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Meantime I intend to have him further examined, 
which Monsieur Buougkhoven will give order for on 
Monday next [20/30 September], when he goeth to 
Leyden for two or three days ; and if there be any things 
more particular in his Confession, I will send the same 
speedily to your Honour; as with these which go 
herewith, I thought it my duty to despatch this 
bearer expressly. 

Amongst the books touching which I have caused 
him to be examined, I have inserted some, as that 
Amebii in Grmvinchovium [seepage 237], which as he 
cannot deny [because William Brewster's name is in 
the imprint] so he may, and doth, confess it without 
difficulty : but by that character [ type ] , he is 
condemned of the rest. And certain experienced printers, 
which have viewed the letters [type], alBrm that aH 
and every one of the books with which he is charged, 
particularly those Be regimine Ecclesice Scoticance and 
Perth Assembly, were printed by [with] them. 

And it appears that this Bkewer, and Brewsteb 
whom this man set on work, having kept no open 
shop, nor printed [any altered into] many books 
fit for public sale in these Provinces, their practice 
was to print prohibited books, to be vented underhand 
[sold secretly] in His Majesty’s kingdoms. 

And if, hereupon. His Majesty will be pleased that 
I move the States General to take some strict order 
therein, through all their Provinces ; either by further 
explanation of their late Placaat [Edict] concerning 
[the] Printing of Books and Libels, or [in] some other 
way: as I believe they will do it very willingly, so 
will it serve for [the] preventing of the like inconvenience 
hereafter. 

What this Beewee is, and what fantastical courses 

Tile Pilgrim Fatliera. o 
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he hath run heretofore, your Honour will see by an 
Information * which hath been given me concerning him. 

Thus I humbly take leave. From the Hague, the 
18th of September 1619, 

Postscript Upon some just ground of suspicion 
that Master Ames hath his hand in many of these 
books, which your Honour will find specified in these 
Interrogatories; I have desired the Curators of the 
University of Leyden not to admit him to a place of 
public Professor, to which he doth pretend [aspire] 
and hath many strong recommendations, until he hath 
given His Majesty full satisfaction : which they do 
very willingly yield unto ; and I am very well assured, 
his preferment will here stay unless His Majesty give 
way unto it. 

Thus I rest, your Honour’s &c., 

Dudley Carleton. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 133. 


'MATTHEW SLADE TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 

AMSTERDAM; SATURDAY, 18/28 SEPTEMBER 1619. 

Right Honourable. My duty remembered unto your 
good Lordship. 

May it please the same to understand that I have 
made the best enquiry that I could, concerning William 
Brewster, among them that know him well. But 
cannot hear otherwise than that he is yet dwelling 
and resident at Leyden. 


* This Information is not now with the State Papers, and is probably 
A. 
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Neither is it likely that he will remove his dwelling 
hither : there being another English printer named 
William Thorp [or rather Giles Thorpe], also a 
Brownist, settled here ; and for that there is also 
variance about religion, between the Separatists [the 
Rev. Henry Ainswort:!^^ Church] at Amsterdam and 
them of Leyden. 

If he lurk here, for fear of apprehension; it will 
be hard to find him. But I will speak with our 
Burgomaster about that business, at his return; who 
is not yet, in two or three days, expected. 

S. P. Holland, Bundle 133v 


SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT KAUNTOM. 

THE HAGUE; 

WEDNESDAY, 22 SEPTEMBER /2 OCTOBER 1619. 

Concerning Brewer, now prisoner at Leyden, who 
was the chief subject of my last despatch ; I have, as 
yet, no more to advertise : but I shall expect, with much 
devotion, His Majesty’s pleasure about him. . . . 

From the Hague, this 22nd of September 1619. 

S. P. Holland, Bundle 133. 


SIR ROBERT NAUNTON TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 
HAMPTON COURT; 

TUESDAY, 28 SEPTEMBER /8 OCTOBER 1619. 

Sir. For answer to your last of the 18th of 
September, it is His Majesty’s pleasure that you present 
his princely thanks to that noble Prince ; also to 
Monsieur Brouckhoven, and [Eeinebus Bontius] the 
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Rector [of the University of Leyden] : for their serious 
care, and respect shewed, in the apprehension and 
examination of Brewer. From whom, His Majesty 
hopes well that yon will draw more particularities in 
his after Confessions than yet he sees in those you 
have sent us over ; which meanwhile he takes in good 
part as a fair beginning and introduction to the rest. 

When you shall have discovered all you can there. 
His Majesty would have you move the States [General] 
earnestly, in his name, that he may be remanded [sent 
over] hither. Which he promiseth himself, that they 
will not take it for an unreasonable request, since he is 
his own native subject : they having formerly remanded 
some of their own [subjects] hither, upon His Majesty's 
like motion. 

But if any fond [foolish] scruple or difficulty should 
be made herein, in respect of the scholars [students] 
their pleading their Privilege in that tumultuous town, 
especially in these troubled times ; or otherwise : His 
Majesty will have you, rather than you should fail in 
his design, to descend [stoop] thus much further, as to 
promise them, That if they shall so require, he will 
return him [T. Brewbr] back again, after he shall have 
informed himself from him, of divers things merely 
concerning his own special service : His Majesty having 
no intention to touch him, either in body or goods ; or to 
punish him further than with a free Confession of his 
own misdemeanours, and those of his complices. 

And for the time to come, you are required to move 
the States [General], to take some strict order, through 
all their Provinces, for the preventing of the like abuses 
and licentiousness in publishing printing and venting 
underhand [secretly] such scandalous and libellous 
pamphlets. 
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For Ames his preferment, EQs Majesty doth utterly 
distaste it ; as if a new VOESTIUS were reviving in him : 
and would, in no sort, have any way given unto it. 

Hampton Court, this 28th of September 1619. 

S. P. Holland, Bundle 133. 


THE EEFUSAL OF THE TTNIVERSITY OF LEYBEIT TO 
SXJEBENDEE THOMAS BBEWEE. 

LEYDEN ; MONDAY, 11/21 OCTOBER 1619. 

At an extraordinary Meeting of the Curators and 
Burgomasters, held on the 21st October 1619. 

It being represented to the Curators and Burgomaster^ 
that the Ambassador of His Royal Majesty, the King of 
Great Britain requested that Thomas Beewee, English 
Gentleman, who is now confined in the Prison of the 
University, upon the complaint of the said Ambassador, 
by order of the Rektor and Assessors, might be taken 
from here to His Royal Majesty in England, it is 
resolved : 

That the said Brewer shall be still offered, as before, 
to the said Ambassador, 

for further examination in the presence of any one 
whom His Excellency may be pleased to appoint, 
or he shall go before His Excellency himself, 
or otherwise, a proper Obligation shall be demanded 
from His Excellency, to the effect that the said 
Beewee shall be restored here again within two 
months. 

Which he not consenting to; the matter must be 
referred to the High and Mighty Lords the States of 
[the Provinces of] Holland and West Friesland 
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Register of the University, quoted by H. C* M. in 
Historical Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 6, Boston and New 
York, 1860, 4. 

It will be noticed that Sir Dudley Carleton never 
informed King James of the above refusal ; of which he must 
have known. 


SIR DUDLEY CABLETOI^ TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE ; WEDNESDAY, 18/23 OCTOBER 1619. 

In [A.] the further Examination of Brewer, [B.] the 
remanding [sending] him into England, and [0.] the 
moving [of] the States [General] to take some strict 
order against the like abuse [i.e, of secret printing] as 
that of which he is accused ; touching which three points, 
I understand His Majesty's pleasure by your Honour's 
letters of the 28th of the last [month] : 

[A.] In the first, I find it lost labour, he persisting 
in his former Answers: only he hath written me a 
long impertinent letter, * which I send your Honour 
herewith. 

[B.] In the second, because I know it will be a matter 
of much dijfficulty to effect his Majesty's desire; in 
regard of the scrupulosity of the town and University of 
Leyden in point of Privilege: both [of] which are 
interessed [interested] herein, as a mixed cause; he 
being apprehended by the RuUic Escoutete [ = Schout=: 
Bailif], and kept in the University Prison. 

I have therefore thought best to begin the matter 
there, by preparing the Curators and the Rector of the 
University as likewise the Magistrates [of the town], 


* Thia letter is not now with the State Papers, and is apparently lost. 
-E. A* 
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by means of their Deputy, Monsieur BKOXJCEnovEH : 
having spoken likewise with [Maurice] the Prince of 
OjEiANGE, to the same effect. 

The Curators are now at this present at Leyden, 
upon the admission of some of their new Professors ; 
and have promised me their endeavours to give His 
Majesty satisfaction. Wherein I shall know, within 
these two days, what to trust to. 

And then I may, upon better grounds, move the 
States [General] both touching that point in particular, 
and likewise concerning the last in general [0.], of 
preventing the like abuse, not only in that town 
\Leyd€rfb\ but in all the Provinces. Wherein I will 
neither fail of my duty in doing, nor diligence in 
advertising. 

Meanwhile I humbly take my leave. From the 
Hague, this 13th of October 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 133. 


SIB DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE ; FRIDAY, 22 OCTOBER/1 NOVEMBER 1619. 

Eight Honourable. The business of Brewer, now 
prisoner at Leyden, whom His Majesty demands to be 
remanded [sent over] into England, requires a letter 
apart. 

Concerning which, I have been spoken with twice 
since my last to your Honour, by Sir Thomas Button, 
of the 13th of this present [month]. 

First, by two of the Curators of the Univeraity. 

And after, by one of the Curators, [Reinerus 
Bontius] the Rector, his two Assessors ; and a Deputy 
from the town [of Leyden] : all which came unto me in 
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one company ; and, after large profession of dne respect 
to His Majesty and desire to give His Majesty all possible 
satisfaction, they alledged unto me these difEculties : « 

First. The Privilege of the University : which any 
man that is matriculated, as this Brewer is, may plead, 
upon any accusation, for his trial upon the place; 
without having his cause or person removed elsewhere, 
contrary to his own mind. 

Secondly. The nature of their University : consisting 
chiefly of strangers {^foreigner ^ ; to whom if they should 
not carefully preserve their privileges in a matter of this 
consequence, they would all fly [from] their University. 

Thirdly. The condition of the time : there being 
now newly a general Reformation made; and if they 
should neglect the preservation of their privileges, they 
should expose themselves unto the scandal of such as are 
deported {banished]. 

Lastly. The example of one Cluverus [? Philip 
Cltjvier or Cluverius], a German ; who, having printed 
a book against the Emperor Eodolph, and thereupon 
being required of the States [General], to be sent 
to Prague, there to be punished ; the University made an 
absolute refusal, as that which could not be granted 
without breach of their privileges. 

To all which points I answered : 

First, concerning their Privileges in general. It was 
an argument that I sought to maintain, not to infringe, 
them ; in that I addressed myself first to them, who were 
the Chief of the University : before I would move the 
States [General] to use authority this business. 

And for Brewer in particular, though he were a 
matriculate man, his printing house where he, for the 
space of these three years [This fixes the beginning of the 
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Beerel printing in October 1616], hath printed prohibited 
books and pamphlets — not for the use of the University 
of Leyden, or [of] these Provinces; but for His Majesty's 
disservice, and the trouble of his Kingdoms — was in the 
town. 

And, in the like case, I asked them, If some busy, or 
factious, Arminian, a subject of these Provinces, should 
matriculate himself in one of the Universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge ; and there print, and send over hither, 
books of that argument: of which their Ambassador 
should complain, and desire to have him remanded [s07!i 
over ] ; how they would take it, if they should be answered 
by a Plea of Privilege ? 

Touching the Nature of the University, whidh 
consists of strangers ; I said, They must have, in that 
regard, the greater consideration of giving contentment 
to stranger [foreign] Princes : otherwise they would, and 
might very well, forbid their subjects from frequenting 
their University. 

Concerning the time of their present Eeformation ; 
I desired them to remember to whom they might 
chdefly ascribe this Reformation : which they have often 
acknowledged unto me, to proceed from His Majesty; 
and then to consider, Whether it was fit to allege this 
Reformation against His Majesty’s satisfaction. 

As for Cluverus; I told them the case was 
difierent, in that he was required to receive both trial 
and punishment at Prague : but His Majesty demands 
Brewer without intention to touch him, either in body 
or goods; or to punish him further than with a free 
Confession of his own misdemeanours, and those of 
his complices; with purpose to return him back again 
(after he shall have informed himself from him, of 
such things which concern his service), if they shall so 
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require it. And for conclusion, I wished them to put 
[a] difference between the satisfaction of that Emperor, 
with whom they had little or no correspondence, and 
the King my Master; whom this State in general, and, 
that University in particular, could not but acknowledge 
their best friend. 

I found them well apprehensive of these reasons, 
and to continue, in as much as depended on them, 
for so they professed, in their desire of giving His 
Majesty satisfaction. But because their University 
acknowledgeth for Founders, the States [of the Province] 
of Holland ; whose assembly is near at hand, within a 
fortnight, or three weeks at the furthest, they desired 
me to forbear pressing this matter any further till that 
time. 

Wherein I made no difficulty : knowing it would be 
fruitless. Only I told them, That if they had readily 
consented, I made no doubt but that Bbewer might be 
in England, and returned again, before the meeting of 
the States of Holland. 

The Curators asked me, when they alone were with 
me. Whether I would give them an act [deedi] in writing, 
in manner of a Safe Conduct, for Brewer’s return ; in 
case they should send him into England ? 

Wherein, having no express order \i.e. from the 
Kingl ; 1 prayed them to weigh, Whether that were any 
way needful ; in regard, by what had passed in former 
occasions, they might be well assured, that His Majesty’s 
word, given by any of his Ministers, will never be 
infringed. 

I understand they have privately appointed [John] 
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POLYANDER and [Anthony] Wal^eus to deal witli 
Brewer, of Ms own accord to desire to go into England 
whereby to satisfy His Majesty, and preserve their 
privileges: which I do not mislike. For if he yield 
thereunto, His Majesty hath what he requires. If he 
make difficulty, I have the more just subject to press his 
remanding ; which, at the time of the assembly of the 
States of [the Province of] Holland, I will not fail to 
do. And before [that], in regard the University belong 
only to this Province, it will be to no purpose to move 
anything to the States General. 

Of this, I beseech your Honour to advertise Hk 
Majesty. So I humbly take leave. From the Hague, 
tMs 22nd of October 1619. 

S. P. HoVUmd. Bundle 1S3. 


SIR ROBERT NAXJNTON TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 
WHITEHALL ; SATURDAY, 23 OCTOBER /2 NOVEMBER 1619. 

His Majesty hath charged me, once more, to 
require you, as from himself, that you press, with 
all earnestness, the matter of Brewer, in all the three 
points I recommended to you, from Hampton Court, 
28^ Septembris. 

WMtehall, 23° Octobris 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 133v 


SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 
THE HAGUE ; MONDAY, 25 OCTOBER /4 NOVEMBER 1619. 

What is done about Brewer at Leyden; your 
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Honour will see by a letter ^ I have, even now, received 
from POLYANDER. 

Thus I humbly take my leave. From the Hague, 
this 25th of October 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 133. 


SIB DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE; WEDNESDAY, 3/18 NOVEMBER 1619. 

Eight Honourable. One of the Curators, and 
[Reinerus Bontius] the Rector of the University of 
Leyden ; with John Polyander and [Daniel] Heinsius, 
came to me on Monday last, being the 1st of this present 
[month], expressly from Leyden, to let me know their 
resolution to send Brewer into England : which, for the 
preservation of the privileges of their University, they 
made appear unto me, by a Writing under Brewer's 
hand, to proceed of his own desire, as a dutiful subject 
to His Majesty; and willing to give His Majesty all 
satisfaction. 

But, first, he requires of them, in the said Writing, to 
to be assured 

[1] K is His Majesty's own pleasure to have him sent. 

[2] Next, That he may go as a free man under 
caution [security] of his lands and goods; not as a 
prisoner. 

[3] Then, That he may not be punished during his 
abode in England, either in body or goods. 

[4] And, That he may be sufiered to return hither, 
in a competent time. 

[5] And lastly, That his journey be without his own 
charge. 


* This Letter is not now with the State Papers. Sir Dudley states, at 
p. 231, that he had not taken a copy of it.— E. A. 
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These things were requested of me by the Curator, 
the Rector, and the rest, in his behalf. Wherein I made 
them this verbal promise, without being further moved 
by any of them, as I was formerly, to give them my act 
[deedl] in writing : 

[1] That, for the first, It was His Majesty's express 
will and pleasure : which I^might the better assure them, 
having the same, now a second time, reiterated unto me 
by your Honour s letter of the 23rd of October ; which, 
at that instant, I received. 

[2] Next, That if they would take caution 

of him of his lands and goods, for his rendering 
himself to His Majesty in England ; I left it'*’ to their 
discretions. But to send him as a free man could not 
well be, as long as he remained in reatu [in the state 
of a person arraigned]. 

[3] Then, That for his body and goods during his 
abode in England, I undertook he should not be touched : 
being so warranted by your Honour's former letter of 
the 21st of September. 

[4] And for his return, That it should be within the 
space of three months at the furthest ; and sooner, if he 
dealt ingenuously and freely in his Confessions. 

[5] Touching the charge of his journey, I made 
no difficulty to free both him and them thereof : not 
doubting but His Majesty will be pleased to allow it 

So as there remaining this only point of difference 
between us, Whether he should go as a prisoner, or as a free 
man ? In the end we concluded of [agreed to] a middle 
way betwixt both, That he should go sub libera oustodia. 


*The Bond, dated 2/12 November 1619, ■wbicb Bbewis gave the 
University of Leyden, to return to that city, is printed by H. C. M. in 
Mistorical Magazmc, ToL IV., p. 6, Beaton and New York, 1860, 4. — A. 
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Being attended from Leyden to Eotterdam, by one 
of the Beadles, with another Officer, of the University ; 
and [to] be there delivered to some such person as I 
should appoint for his safe convoy into England : where I 
have undertaken for him, he shall not be cast into any 
common prison, nor be ill used. Though for his liberty, 
I let them know, he must not expect it but according as 
he shall merit it by the satisfaction he shall give His 
Majesty. 

Wherein if he fail of what he now seems willing to 
perform, the fear of being returned back thither again 
to the place {the Prison of the University of Leyden] 
where he hath lain ever since his first apprehension ; and 
where he may lie long enough, unless he be delivered 
by His Majesty’s grace and favour, will be a sufficient 
torture. 

But, on the other side, if he carry himself well and 
dutifully, I beseech your Honour to be a means to His 
Majesty, that he may be well treated and sent back 
with contentment : the rather, because he hath taken 
his resolution of presenting himself unto His Majesty, 
against the minds of some stiff-necked men [? of the 
Pilgrim Church] in Leyden; who endeavoured to 
dissuade him. And it will give all inferior persons 
encouragement by his example, according to the like 
occasions, willingly to submit themselves : he being a 
Gentleman of a good house, both of land and living; 
which none of his profession [Brownists] in these parts 
are — though through the reveries \drea7ns] of his 
religion (he being, as I advertised your Honour, a 
professed Brownist), he hath mortgaged and consumed 
a great part of his estate. 

This noble Gentleman, Sir William Zouche, being 
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to go into England upon his own affairs, hath, upon ray 
intreaty, willingly undertaken the charge of conducting 
Brewer to your Honour. For which purpose, he hath 
stayed his journey until this time, when I am promised 
Brewer shall meet him at Eotterdam : and he being a 
Gentleman of His Majesty’s Privy Chamber as well as 
a servant to this State [of Holland] ; His Majesty may 
be pleased to take notice of his readiness to do His 
Majesty service. 

Thus I humbly take leave. From the Hague, the 
3rd of November 1619. 

[PS.] At the assembly of the States of [the 
Province of] Holland, which is to begin the 8/18 of 
this present [month] ; I will not fail to move the States 
to take some strict public order against these abuses 
of private printing, for His Majesty’s service : as well 
[os m'lich] as they have, not long since, carefully done 
for their own. 

This despatch is endorsed 

By Sir William Zouche, who carries Brewer the 
Printer into England, to His Majesty. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 134 


SIB DUDLEY CABLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE; WEDNESDAY, 10/20 NOVEMBER 1619. 

I will hope that Brewer, whom Sir William Zouche 
took charge to conduct to your Honour, the 3rd [day] of 
this present [month], will be with you, about this time ; 
if the winds have not hindered their passage. 

For that night, I understand he was delivered unto 
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Sir William Zotjche, by the Beadle of the University 
of Leyden, at Kotterdam; and the next day, they set 
forward together by way of Zealand. 

The Hague, the 10 th of November 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Wrongly placed in Bundle 133, 
under 10 October 1619. 


SIR WILLIAM ZOUCHE TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 

ROTTERDAM ; SATURDAY, 13/23 NOVEMBER 1619. 

Eight Honourable. I did purpose to have adver- 
tised your Lordship of our proceedings. 

I was, last night, almost out of hope of having my 
expected company : but, about ten of the clock, Master 
Brewer arrived, conveyed hither by the Beadle of the 
University [of Leyden], Master [John] Robinson and 
Master Kebel [J oen Keble^ accompanied ♦ Yet i wiu 
by two other of his friends; their names I 
think are not worth the asking.^ way. p o.] 

We go forward about two or three of the clock; and 
if we find not a boat of Terveer [the present Veere on 
the island of Walcheren\ ready to go away, we intend 
to lie at Dort this night. 

The Gentleman seems very ready and willing to go 
with me; and hath good^ hope of his despatch and 
happy issue, if he be not referred to the judgement of 
the Bishops ; concerning which, he says, he made caution 
[a proviso’] before his departure: and if you have 
not written so much already, he desires you will do so 
much, when you write next to Master Seci^etary [Sir 
Robert Naunton.] 
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He excuses his long stay [at Leyden], by reason 
of the sudden warning to provide him[self for the 
journey] . 

He demanded of me, If I had order to defray 
him ? 

I have told him, Yes.” 

He says, He is contented : but says, It was not his 
desire ; nor mentioned by him. 

I assure your Lordship, I will make no delay ; but 
take the speediest opportunities to be rid of ihis 
employment. 

My best service humbly remembered to your Honour 
and my honourable Lady. 

I take my leave and rest. 

Eeady to observe and serve you, 

W. ZOUCHK 

Rotterdam, 

the 13th of November 1619. 

S. P. EolUmd, Bundle 134. 


SIB ROBEKT NAXJNTON TO SIR DUDLEY CARLBTON. 

WHITEHALL; SATURDAY, 20/30 NOVEMBER 1619. 

For Brewer, His Majesty will be well content with 
the course offered in Polyander’s letter to your 
Lordship. 

For his assurance: no good subject can refuse His 
Majesty’s gracious promise, signified by my former 
letter to your Lordship. 

Whitehall, 20^ Novembris 1619, 

S. P. HoUand, Bundle 134. 


The Rilgiim Fathers. 
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SIB WILLIAM ZOUCHE TO SIB DUDLEY CABLETON. 

flushing; fbiday, 26 November /6 December 1619. 

Eight Honourable. I have here waited a wind, 
these ten days [17/26 November]; but can get none 
good: nor fair weather. No day hath passed without 
a storm : and some of them so rude as the streets, in 
some places, have run with salt water that hath scaled 
the walls; and in other [places], it hath made pools 
and lakes, and kept the people within their own 
doors. 

A ship, with a mast lost, brought news of a Tilt-Boat 
drowned ; wherein were above thirty. Of them, about 
seven saved. 

George Martin [the Post] is this day arrived; 
having been nine days between Kotterdam and here. 

I have had scarce any opportunity to go over into 
Flanders ; and Master Brewer [is] very unwilling to go 
that way in so bad weather. 

He hath many friends in Middelburg; and those 
exceedingly] earnest in his Cause : as the Treasurer 
General; his brother [the] Chief of the Reckon[ing] 
Chamber ; and his other brother [Willem], a 
Minister. Their name is Teelinck. And one, Master 
VosBERGHE, Chief Reckon-Master [Accountant ] ; who 
was on the way towards Holland, to speak to His 
Excellency [Maurice, Prince of Orange], in Master 
Brewer's behalf : and to have advised him, to have 
challenged the privileges of the University and of the 
town [of Leyden] ; by which he should have had his 
trial there. 

They told me many stories of it ; and how an Earl of 
Holland had been denied to have a prisoner out of 
the town. 
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I was, on Monday was sevennight [15/25 November], 
invited to dinner by them {'i at Midddhurg] ; ^yherein 
they did expostulate the business. / 

As, how great a power our King hath here, as to 
have a prisoner, after he had been kept in prison longer 
[than] the law of the land doth allow, to be sent to him, 
almost with breach of their privileges : and that he shall 
have ever the same power, if he perform the conditions 
made by your Lordship his Ambassador ; who will not 
abuse them, but have authority from His Majesty for all 
you do. 

But if the conditions are broken, they will be more 
wary to satisfy his demand again in the same kind ; ol* 
to trust your Lordship. 

And if there be any occasion, they [the University of 
Ley deni write, and send in his behalf: and have 

persuaded me so to signify so much to His Majesty. 

I have proncdsed to tell so much to Master Secretary 
[Sir Robert Naunton] ; and to the King, if it please him 
to question with me concerning him : otherwise I durst 
not, of myself, presume to speak with him about it. 

I was much importuned, as if I had been a Great 
Man, and have had many promises of their loves and 
friendship, if I can shew him any ; and they, being my 
Lords and Paymasters, may do it, if it please them. 

My Lord, I pray you pardon my brevity ; for I write 
in haste; and, it may be, I forget somewhat of this 
case. 

The names of the other two that came with Master 
Breweb to Rotterdam, are Jenkins and Lile {William 
L7SLE\. 

My duty and service remembered to your Lordship 
and my good Lady. 
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I commit yonr Lordship to GOD’s protection 1 
Yonr Lordship's 

as I ought, in all love, to serve you, 

W. ZOXJCHE. 

Flushing, 

the 26th of November 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 134 

Sm DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAOTE; SUNDAY, 28 NOVEMBER /8 DECEMBER 1619. 

The States [General]’s Fleet against the Pirates 
could not possibly put to sea until this day, which is the 
first easterly wind we have had for these six weeks 
past \i.e. since 17th October]. 

1 hope it will carry over Sir William Zouche and 
Master Brewer to your Honour; who have lain long 
^together at Flushing : and his fellow Brownists at 
Leyden are somewhat scandalized, because they hear 
Sir William hath taught him to drink healths. 

The Hague, the 28th of November 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 134. 

SIR ROBERT NAUNTON TO SIR DUDLEY CAIRLETON, 
WHITEHALL ; FRIDAY, 3/13 DECEMBER 1619. 

My Lord Ambassador. Sir William Zouche is at 
length arrived with his Charge; wherewith I have 
acquainted His Majesty, the best I can in both their 
favour : and do now daily expect his own directions for 
my proceeding in that business. 

Whitehall, the 3rd of December 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 134. 
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It is delightful to find that James I., after all this mighty 
preparation, came to feel that he was in a comer. Bebweb’s 
voluntary surrender, under the protection of the University 
of Leyden, had outwitted Mm. So he here turns round, and 
rebukes Ms Lord Ambassador. But Sir Dudley Carletof 
knew him well ; and had been sufficiently guarded, as Ms 
reply shows. 

SIR ROBERT NATJNTON TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETOF. 

WHITEHALL; THURSDAY, 16/26 DECEMBER 1619. 

Brewer’s manner of coming hath a little troubled His 
Majesty, who saith, You should not have intermingled 
those instructions which he gave for the carriage of 
this business with the States [General], with any other 
fashion of proceeding with Mmself [21 Brewmr\ or with 
any other inferior Officers apart, as you have done. 

For the charge of his journey, His Majesty hath no 
purpose to take it upon him longer than whiles he is 
within his dominions. 

As for his coming hither, if it have proceeded from 
his own free motion only, His Majesty oweth it to Mm; 
and not to the States [General] : and so he would have 
you understand it, and tell them. 

But if the States [General] had sent Mm, by their 
own authority, whether he had been willing to have 
come or not; His Majesty would have acknowledged 
the thanks to them for it. And His Majesty had no 
meaning to engage himself, nor purpose to do, further 
to the States [General] toucMng him, than that they 
should perceive he would not be cruel: and [that] his 
desire of his coming over, was to no other end but 
that he might know the truth. 

All which, His Majesty’s pleasure is, and I am 
commanded to instruct you, that you should take h^d 
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of being too forward hereafter in confounding matters so 
different, and so pnnctnally [exactly'] to be distinguished, 
as are the overtures of treating with a free State, and 
the accepting of capitulations [stipulations] from a 
subject delinquent [failing in his duty]. 

He [T. Brewer] remaineth with one of the 
Messengers of the Chamber; and is to be examined 
by Sir John Benet and Sir Henry Martin. 

You shall do well to cause his books and his letters, 
and alphabets [types] to be kept in safe custody at 
Leyden : as you advertised that they were. 

Whitehall, 16^ Decembris 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 184. 


SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE; SATURDAY, 1/11 JANUARY 1619/1620. 

Right Honourable. In answer of your Honour's 
letter of the 16th of this last month and year; which 
yesterday I received, by this bearer, William Dirston : 

First, concerning the manner of sending Brewer into 
England; I must humbly crave pardon for anything 
[that] was done therein different from His Majesty's 
pleasure : which is, and shall always be, a strict rule 
of my proceedings. 

And though it be true that by public proposition in 
the assembly of the States General I did not press his 
remanding into England; knowing — as well by the 
speech I had with [Maurice] the Prince of Orange 
and some of the States : as likewise by the observation 
I make of their present carriage of affairs, which is full 
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of stiffiiess; out of jealousy [/<sar] they should be 1©» 
curious and careful of [the] preservation of their 
privileges than those who were lately in Government 
— what rubs Ihindrances] it would have met with. 
And I hold it no service to His Majesty to entangle 
his affairs with difficulties; when the end may be 
attained unto, by a more facile and feasible way. 

Yet I did not so much forget myself, or my duty, 
as to capitulate [make conditions] with him; being, 
as your Honour saith, “a subject delinquent:" not 
having, at any time since his remandi^ came in 
question, so much as sent unto him; and, at Ms 
going, I refused to speak with him. So as all which 
passed was betwixt the Magistrates and chief Officers 
of the town and [of the] University of Leyden and 
himself. With which, it is true, they acquainted me; 
and I left it to them to proceed after their manner, so 
as His Majesty might be satisfied in the matter: which 
was to have him sent over, whereby to know the truth 
of what belonged to his printing. 

And this I conceived would not have been 
disagreeable to His Majesty; having understood by 
your Honour's letter of the 20th of November, that 
His Majesty liked well of the course set down in 
Polyander's letter, which I sent your Honour: and 
that was no other than this which is since taken, as 
far as I can call to remembrance ; not having retained 
a copy of Polyander's letter. 

All I undertook for, was his good treatment in 
England, and yet that as a prisoner, not as a tree 
man; and his safe return hither: for which I had 
His Majesty's order. 

About the time of his going over [? 1/11 Do^ember] ; 
a resolution was taken, at my motion, by the States 
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General, upon the first occasion to reprint and publish 
anew their Placaat {Edict\ against private printings; 
with addition of a clause, which might comprehend 
more expressly than yet the Placaat doth, the chief 
friends and allies of this State. 

Which [reprint] hitherto is not effected : but I most 
humbly refer it to His Majesty, Whether, at such a time 
as it is his pleasure to send Bkewer back, I shall not 
call upon them for it ? with declaration of the occasion 
which moves His Majesty thereunto. 

Meantime, I fail not to send to Leyden, to cause 
his books, letters, and alphabets [tyjpes] to be safely 
kept; according as your Honour requires. 

The Hague, this 1st of January 1619, stylo vetero, 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 135. 


SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE; THURSDAY, 13/23 JANUARY 1619/1620. 

The States General have finally published a Placaat 
[JEdict] against licentious printing of libels and pamphlets, 
either in strange languages or their own, which doth 
concern strangers [foreigners] in amity with this State, 
as well as themselves. 

^ And though other Princes will receive benefit hereby : 
yet is it done only in His Majesty ^s contemplation 
[behalf ] ; and at my pursuit, [I] having carried the same 
through divers Colleges ; as the States General ; the 
States of [the Province of] Holland ; and the High 
Councils, who do not usually give way to a restraint of 
any thing which may touch upon liberty. 

And there is not a greater argument than this, of a 
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better temper in this State than formerly. Wherefore 
His Majesty may be pleased to take particular knowledge 
thereof to their Ambassadors [in England], to encourage 
them in well doing. 

The Hague, the 13th of January 1620. 

S. P. EoUand. Bundle 135. 


SIR ROBERT NATJNTON TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 

WHITEHALL; FRIDAY, 14/24 JANUARY 1619/1620. 

My Lord Ambassador. I have cleared His Maj^ty^s 
construction the best I can, touching Brewer; who 
did all that a silly creature could, to increase his 
unsatisfaction : viz., standing upon Terms of Covenant 
publicly passed by your Lordship, and I know not 
what; as he saith, Heinsius, Polyander, and I know 
not who, assevered [asseverated'] it unto him. But I 
have beaten him from his asse [a punning allusion to 
Baalam's oss]; and drawn something from him that 
hath in part contented His Majesty: who bade me 
tell you, that he gives no credit to this fooFs confident 
and improbable assertions; and that he will be very 
good friends with you, if you can procure Brewster 
to be taken, wherein he makes no doubt of your careful 
endeavour. 


Whitehall, 14° Januarii 1619. 

I thought fit to let you know by this Postscript, that 
I have discharged Brewer: who hath hitherto been 
defrayed by His Majesty; but offered to return upon 
his own dharge. 
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I doubt [suspect] he will advise Bbewstee to 
conceal himself; and therefore have thus forewarned 
your Lordship. 

He [T. Brewer] will be known of no privity, 
or so much as conjecture that he can make, how their 
pamphlets have been vented [sold] : which I presume 
will be better learned from him there [at Leyden], upon 
the place, before he shall be discharged; by perusing 
his papers, and other examinations. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 135. 


SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE; FRIDAY, 14/24 JANUARY 1619/1620. 

The enclosed from Polyander will shew your 
Honour that Brewer’s letters [type] and papers are 
in safe custody. 

That which he enlargeth further concerns Master 
[William] Ames : who, seeking for a Professor’s place 
[in the University of Leyden] (if not in Divinity, yet 
in Logic, or some of the sciences), finds friends amongst 
the Curators ; particularly Pauw of Amsterdam, whose 
sons he hath under his tutelage. 

Upon knowledge whereof, I recommended to 
Polyander the care, as I have done formerly to all 
the Curators, that His Majesty should not be affronted 
with that man’s preferment, before he had given full 
satisfaction to His Majesty in those things wherein he 
hath offended His Majesty. 

From the Hague, this 14th of January 1619. 
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Enclosure. 


JOHN POLYANDER TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 
LEYDEN; WEDNESDAY, 12/22 JANUARY 1619/1620, 


Monseignenr, Les charact^res \tyjpe'\ de Thomas 
Brewer sont bien gardes en la cliambre de Messieurs 
Curateurs ; et ses livres et papiers en sa propre maison, 
Tonehant Tautre duquel votre Excellence me parla 
denierement k la Haye ; j’ai adverti mes amis de se 
donner garde dbffenser la Majesty de la Grande 
Bretagne, k laquelle nous sommes tant oblige, par 
une compassion imprudente. J'espfere qu'ils en feront 
leur profit au contentement de votre Excellence. 

An demeurant, si en quelqne autre affaire je puis 
faire par de 5 a quelque service k votre Excellence ; je 
vous prie de fair 4tat de moi, comme de votre 
bumble et fidMe serviteur, 

Jehan Polyander. 


De Leyde, 


le 22de Janvier 1620. 


S. P. Holland, Bundle 135. 


SIR ROBERT NAUNTON TO SIR DUDLEY CARLETON. 

WHITEHALL; THURSDAY, 20/30 JANUARY 1619/1620. 

Master Brewer being now dismissed, as I wrote in 
my last ; His Majesty would have you take occasdcm, 
upon his coming back thither, to renew your former 
motion for publishing anew their Placaat \Edid\ in 
more particular terms against printing of anything that 
may touch, or give distaste or prejudice to, their friends 
and alliea 

Whitehall, 20 ° Januarii 1619. 

S. P. Holland, Bundle 135. 
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SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO SIR ROBERT NAUNTON. 

THE HAGUE; 

SATURDAY, 29 JANUARY /8 FEBRUARY 1619/1620. 

Right Honourable. Your Honour's letter of the 14th 
of this present [month], came to my hands, by way of 
Antwerp, the 23rd. 

Since which time, I have acquainted the Curators 
of the University of Leyden, with the good treatment 
which hath been given unto Brewer, far beyond his 
deserving; and with his delivery. 

For which they render His Majesty their humble 
thanks. And, at his return hither — unless he undertake 
to them to do his uttermost in finding out of Brewster — 
wherein I will not fail likewise, of all other endeavours, 
he is not like[ly] to be at liberty. 

The suspicion whereof, I believe, keeps him from 
hence ; for, as yet, he appears not in these parts. 

From the Hague, this 29th of January 1619. 

S. P. Holland. Bundle 136. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN DECIDE STILL TO KEEP 
THOMAS brewer's TYPE. 

LEYDEN; SATURDAY, 29 APRIL /9 MAY 1620. 

At a Meeting held the 9th of May 1620. 

A certain Memorial of the Ambassador Carleton is 
read, to the effect. That the types and papers of 
Brewer might remain in keeping here. 

It is resolved to keep the said types as hitherto.* 

Quoted by H. C. M. in Historical Magazine, Vol. IV., 
p. 6., Boston and New York, 1860, 4. 

* This Resolution clearly proves that Beewer had not returned to 
Leyden up to the date of passing it. — ^E. A. 
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In dealing with the publications of the Pilgrim Press, we 
must proceed from the certain to the probable- 

That William Beewstee printed the following two books 
is absolutely certain: for their imprints contain his name 
and address. 

1. Thomas Cartwright. Commentarii succinti et diiacidi in 
Broverbia Salomoius. Quibus adhibita est Prgefatio. . . . Johaiotis 
Bolyahdri, Sanctse Theologise Professoris, Leidensis. 

Lugduni Batavorum. Apud Guilielmum Brewsterum. In 
■vico Chorali 1617. 4. 

Professor Polyander’s Preface is dated 31 December 
/lO January 1616/1617. It would be only reasonable to 
allow two months for the production of a considerable Work 
like this. That would take us back to October 1616; about 
which time Sir Dudley Caeleton tells us, at page 216, the 
printing began. Therefore this was probably the first book 
that William Brewster sent to press. 

King James could, of course, see nothing objectionable 
in a Work of this kind. We have seen that Professor 
POLYANDER was active in suppressing the Pilgrim Press 
in 1619 ; and perhaps all the more so, from his having 
contributed a Prefcuce to this non-controveraial book 
printed at it. 


The next book that probably issued from the Pilgrim 
Press was probably the following Work, written by Doctor 
William Ames against Kikolaas Geevinchotius. 

2 . Guilielmi Am® 1 1 ad Bsspondum Kioolai Grevitohovii, 
Resmiptio oontracta, 

Prostant Lugduni Batavorum. Apud Guiluslmum Brkwsterum. 
In vice Chorali 1617. 16. 


After the production of these two books, Beewstee 
omitted his name and the place of printing from the 
imprints of all the books produced by him. 
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Next to the above two works, as to perfect certainty of 
issue from the Pilgrim Press, is the following book : which 
Sir Dudley Carleton stated on 22 July /I August 1619, 
see page 200, that “ Brewster doth openly avow.’^ 

3. De vera et genuina Jbsu Christi Domini et Salvatoris 
nostri Beligione. 

Authore Ministr. Angl. 

Impressis Anno Domini 1618. 16. 

Of this Work, the only two copies at present known are in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Press-marks. S'* A. 13. Th. BS.; and 
8" 0. 587. Line. 


Sir Dudley Carleton, at page 199, states that Brewster 
also printed the following bulky Work. 

4. Thomas Cartwright. A Confutation of the Rhemists’ 
Translation, G-losses, and Annotations on the New Testament 
Printed in the year 1618, foL 
And this accords with unbroken tradition. 


Here then we have four Works, printed in 1617 — 
1618, of a non-contentious character as regards the British 
Government; the production of which by Brewster, was 
either avowed by him, or is otherwise equally certain. 

Starting with these. Sir Dudley Carleton tells us, at 
page 209, that certain experienced Dutch printers affirmed 
that the following two books were printed from the same 
type. It is very likely that they knew the type well; and 
that Brewer originally bought it from some Dutch printer 
or type-founder. It would be well if this opinion could be 
tested by some typographical expert in the present day. 

5. [David Calderwood.] Perth Assembly. 1619. 4. 


De regimine Ecclesiae Scoticanae brevis Relatio. 1619. 8. 
Apparently two editions of this small book were printed in 
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Holland ; tlie second one, in point of time, by William Bkewstee 
at Leyden. We have only met with one of these editions. It has 
no name of Author. But when Caldbewoob reprinted it in 1623, 
at the end of his Altoure he gave it the name of an 

imaginary Author, Htbeoistmus Philadelphus. So the correct 
full title is 

6. Hierontmtjs Philadelphus [i.e. David Calderwood]. De 
regimine Ecclesiae Scoticanse brevis Belatio. 1619. 8. 


Before we pass from these two books, the production of 
which more especially led to the suppression of the Pilgrim 
Press ; we may dwell for a moment upon the Fertk 
of 1619. 

The General Assemblies of the Kirk of Scotland were ike 
regular pitched battles between the British King and the 
Scotch nation. In the General Assembly that sat at Perth 
on 25th — 27th August 1618; James I. was particularly 
aggressive and violent in his attempts to force Episcopacy 
upon an unwilling people. 

David Calderwood then wrote his book called Perth 
Assmibly ; which was sent over to Leyden to be printed at 
the Pilgrim Press. 

From the following, slightly abridged, passage from the 
Bev. Thomas Thomson’s Life of David Calderwood, in Voi 
YIII. of the Woodrow Society's Ed. of his History it 
would appear that copies of iMs invective were in Scotland 
in April 1619 ; though they were not put into circulation 
till the June following, as Calderwood tells us himself, see 
page 181. 

Sir Dudley Cableton first met with a copy, at the Hague 
on 15/25 July of that year ; see page 198. 

While these violent proceedings of the Perth A^embly were 
in progress, Calderwood was still lurking in Scotland; and 
shifting from place to place, according to the emergency. His 
chief concealment was in Oanstoun [near Edinburgh] ; where a 
secret chamber had been prepaid for him, by the kindness of 
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Lady Cranstotjn; and in which he could lurk unsuspected, 
notwithstanding the strict search by which he was surrounded. 

It may be easily imagined that the unrighteous measures of 
the Prelatic faction were viewed by him, from the loopholes of 
his retreat, with mingled indignation and sori’ow. But he did 
not confine himself merely to silent feeling ; and, although an 
utterance of any kind was sure to complicate his dangers, he 
wrote the well known tract entitled Ferth Assembly: in which 
he demonstrated the utter nullity of that Meeting and all its 
proceedings. 

It was no easy matter to embody such a work in types, and 
bring it before the eyes of the Scottish public. And, therefore, it 
had to be printed in Holland ; so anonymously withal, that it bore 
the name neither of Author, Printer, nor Place of Publication : 
and the copies were smuggled over into Scotland, in April 1619, 
with great risk and difficulty — in short, the pamphlets were packed 
up in mts ; as if they had been a mercantile consignment of Prench 
wines or strong waters \hrandy\ 

Even then, they had to encounter all the hazards that commonly 
belong to contraband wares. 

When they were landed at Burntisland, the Muiister of the 
parish, being a Prelatist, would fain have searched these suspicious 
looking commodities : but was only prevented by the accredited 
functionary of such inquests — the Collector of the Customs. 

Prom Burntisland, these vats were brought to Leith : and 
while they lay upon the landing place, among other packages 
containing Prench articles of traffic, the sharp-eyed [Johk 
Spottiswood] Archbishop of St Andeews passed by, and looked 
at them ; but happily without suspicion. 

But the matter and style of Perth Assembly betrayed its 
authorship: so that the King and Bishops, in deep resentment, 
not only denounced the Woik as an atrocious and seditious Libel; 
but prosecuted the search after Calderwood more keenly than 
ever. 

On this account, the house of James Cathkin (a distinguished 
bookseller in Edinburgh; and a well known adherent of the 
Historian) was particularly suspected, and carefully rummaged : 
but although there were five or six copies of the pamphlet lying 
upon the very bed which Calderwood, at that time, had been in 
the practice of using ; the searchers did not perceive them. 
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At lengtk, in August 1619, he embarked at Newhaven [, on tiie 
Firth of Forth], for Holland ; and reached that country in ^ety. 

The generous-hearted ladies of the Scottish metropolis took 
care that the uncompromising Champion of the Church they loved 
so weU, should not depart into exile in a state of utter destitution. 
This was sneeringly alluded to by his enemy, Spottiswood , . . 
and he talked of “ that knave who is now loupen over sea, with Ms 
purse well filled by the wives of Edinburgh.” 

Cathkin' was groundlessly suspected of having printed the tr^ 
of the Perth AssmUy : and, in consequence of this suspition, he 
was apprehended, in June 1619, at London; whither he had 
repaired in the course of his mercantile transactions. 

He was examined by no less a Personage than the au^asfc 
Sovereign himseK. 

“ Where were ye bom ? ” demanded the King. 

“ In the city of Edinburgh,” replied the l)ibliopole. 

What religion are ye of ?” rejoined the King. 

“ Of the religion your Majesty professes,” said the book^Her. 

“ The devil take you away, both body and soul I for you are 
none of my religion. You are a recusant. You go not to 
Church.’ 

The royal polemic, having now waxed warm, proceeded to 
argue in favour of Holy Hays ; but finding that the Ihesbyterian 
bookseller would not be persuaded, he broke off with, “Ye are 
worse than Turks and Jews ! ” Then, turning to the Courtiers who 
were standing by, he exclaimed, in a towering passion, “ I can never 
get order of these people of Edinburgh ! I forgave tiiem the 
seventeenth day. The devil rive their souls and bodi^ aE in 
coUops, and cast them into hell ! ” 

After this unkingly outburst, J ames preceded to quwtion "^e 
bookseller about the publishing of Perth A$$erMy ; but in tiii% 
latter denied all participation. 

He was then aske^ Whether Caldeewoob had r^rted to 
Ms house, while lurking about Edinbuigh 1 

And the hon^ bookseller, being pre^ai with this qu^ftion, 
was obliged to confer That Galdeewood had occasionally slept at 
his house ; and that he had spokne with him, within these fifteen 
daj^. 

“We have found the taed the King exultingly. “ Let 
Tbe Pilgrim Fathers. ^ 
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US* hold us here, forsooth ! Master David Oaldbrwood is a good 
brother, and a good lear father ! ” 

Cathkik was then charged with having declared the Assembly 
of Perth to be unlawful \thi8 'wordy used in 1849, = illegal] : and, 
in allusion to the refusal of the Presbyterians to receive the 
Communion kneeling, the King said of the bookseller, still on 
his knees, “ See, thir people will kneel to me ; and will not kneel 
to GOD ! ” James then endeavoured alternately to puzzle and 
browbeat his victim into conformity with the [Fivel Artides: 
but Cathein’s Presbyterianism was of too sturdy a character to 
be thus overcome. 

He was remanded to prison for further examination : and 
it was shortly after this singular interview, that his house in 
Edinburgh was searched ; as has been already mentioned. 

After a confinement of three weeks, he was set at liberty : as 
he made it evident that he had taken no part in the printing, or 
sale, of Perth Asserribly, 

We have identified a Yolume in Doctor Williams’s Library 
in Gordon square, London, Press-mark, 12-30-32, containing 
the five following texts in octavo. 

7. An Answer to the Ten Counter Demands propounded by T. 
Dbakes [, or Thomas Drax], Preacher of the Word at H[arwich] 
and D[overcourt], in the county of Essex. 

By William Eurieg. 

Printed in the year 1619. 8. 

The only copy at present known. The Tm Counter Demands is 
apparently totally lost : and its existence is only known from this 
reply. 

8. The People’s Plea for the Exercise of Prophecy. Against 
Master John Yates [Preacher in Norwich] his Monopoly, 

By John Eobinson. 

Printed in the year 1618. 8. 

It is not clear that Yates’s book was actually printed. If it 
was, it is now apparently quite lost. 

9. Certain Eeasons of a Private Christian against Conformity to 
Kneeling in the very act of receiving the Lord’s Supper. 

By Thomas Dighton Gent[leman]. 

Armo 1618. 8. 
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There is another copy of this Work in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Press-mark 8. D. 67. Th. 


10. The Second Part of a plain Discourse of an unlettered 
Christian ... in refusing Conformity to Kneeling in the act of 
receiving the Lord’s Supper. 

By Thomas Diohtok Gentpeman]. 

Printed in the year 1619. 8. 

? The only copy at present known. 


11. A true, modest, and just Defence of The Petition for Refar^ 
mation exhibited [in 1603] to the King’s most excellent Majesty. 

Containing an Anmer to the Confutation published pn 160^ 
under the names of some of the University of Oxford [ ; and 
reprinted in 1608 and 1612]. 

Imprinted 1618. 8. 


Any one seeing this volume in Doctor Williams’s library, 
would at once say, That all these five rare texts came from 
the same Press ; but that there was nothing to show where 
that Press was. 

If however we look at their literary character and g^eral 
drift, we cannot but believe that they issued from the Pilgrim 
Press at Leyden : for if one was printed there, the rest were. 

If any one doubts this; he must indicate where else, in 
the years 1618 and 1619, it would have been possible to have 
printed such English books as these. Who, for insten(», 
would have dared to have printed William EiTBma’s book 
but the Pilgrims themselves % 

We now come to editions which are more uncertain ; but 
which stiU may be reasonably assigned to the Pilgrim Press 
at Leyden: mainly because, for books of such a character, 
and of those dates, no other plac^ of origin (mx be suggested. 
Typographical experts could however ^ttle the qu^tion. 

They are all reprints of “ Holy Disdpline/’ or of Brownist, 
tracts. 
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[12. (Waltee Travees.) A full and plain Declaration of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline out of the Word of GOD; and of the 
declining of the Church of England from the same. Eeprinted 
1617. 4. 

Copies of this Edition are in the British Museum, Press-mark, 
4106. b.; and the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Press-mark, A. 9. 16. 
Line.] 


[13. (John Field and Thomas Wilcox.) An Admonition to the 
Parliament holden 13 Miz., 1570—1571. 

An Exhortation to the Bishops to deal brotherly with 
their Bretheren. 

An Exhortation to the Bishops to answer a little book 
\Th& Admonition Sc.'\ that came forth the last Parliament. 

(Thomas Cartweioht.) A Second Admonition to the 
Parliament. 

Imprinted 1617. 4. 

A copy of this Edition is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
Press-mark A 9, 6. Line.] 


The late Doctor H. Martyn Dexter had a copy of each 
of the following reprint editions. They will probably be 
found in the Dexter Collection; now in Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 

[14. E. H. (Eichard Harrison). A Little Treatise upon Ps. 
exxii. 1, stirring up unto careful desiring, and dutifully labouring 
for, true Church Government. 1618. 16.] 


[15. (Laurence Chaderton). A fruitful Sermon on Eomans, 
xii. 3-8. 1618. 16.] 


It is possible that the identification of other issues of the 
Pilgrim Press may reward the bibliographical hunt that will 
now set in after them: and hunting after lost books, beats 
fox-hunting. 

Should, however, the above List prove to be complete ; it 
abundantly witnesses to the great energy with which William 
Brewster drave on this printing effort. 
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Let us arrange tlie Works chronologically under the y^nrs- 
A stricter sequence is not possible. . 

1617. 

1. Thomas Cartwriuht. Commentarii ... in Proverbia 

Salomohis. 4, 

2. Doctor William Ames. E^criptio contracta. 16. 

12. [Walter Travers.] A Declaration of Ecclesiastical Dis- 

cipline. 4. 

13. [JoHH Field and Thomas Wilcox.] An Admonition to the 

Parliament, 

[Thomas Cartwright.] A Second Admonition to the 
Parliament. 4 

1618. 

3. De vera et genuina Jestj Christi . . . Religione. 16. 

4. Thomas Cartwright. A Confutation of the EhemisI# 

Translation, &c. fel. 

8. John Eobinson. The People^s Plea. 8. 

9. Thomas Dighton. Certain Seasons . . . against Conformity 

to Kneeling &c. 8. 

11. A Defence of The Petition for B^forrmtwn, 8. 

14. E. H. [Eichard Harrison.] A little Treatise upon Ps. 

cxxii. 1. 18. 

15. [Laurence Chaderton.] A Sermon on Eom. xii. 3-8. 16. 

1619. 

5. [David Calderwood.] Perth A^embly. 4. 

6. [David Calderwood.] De regimine Ecdesise SooticM» 

brevis Eelatio. 8* 

7. William Euring. An Answer to Thomas Drakk^ Tm 

Counter Demands. 8. 

10. Thomas Dighton. The Second Part . - . refusmg Con- 
formity to kneeling. 8. 

The above fifteen books, if not more, were produce! in the 
thirty-three months, at the furthest, between Ckstober 1616 
and June 1619, both inclusive. 

Considering the rate at which books were then produced, 
the amount of matter, both in Latin and in English, that 
was put into type, wa« certainly consideotable ; m the secret 
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organization for its production could not, in any case, have 
been a large one. 

We assume that the books were printed off, or as it is novr 
called “machined,” at Dutch hand printing presses. 


' Thomas Brewer was nothing daunted with his Leyden 
experiences. He lived for the “Holy Discipline”; and 
suffered much on its behalf. 

The following extracts tell us briefly the story of the rest 
of his life. 

JAMES martin’s detection OF BROWNISTS IN KENT. 

SUNDAY, 17/27 SEPTEMBER 1626. 

A Detection of certain dangerous Puritans and Brownists 
in Kent. 

1. Thomas Brewer, Gentleman, who hath writ a book [but 
? not jprinted it\y containing about half a quire of paper ; wherein 
he prophesies the destruction of England within three years, by 
two Kings : one from the North, another from the South. 

The said Brewer coming, not long since, from Amsterdam, 
where he became a perfect Brownist ; and being a man of good 
estate, is the general patron of the Kentish Brownists : who, by 
his means, daily and dangerously increase. 

He, the said Brewer, hath printed a most pestilent book beyond 
the seas : wherein he affirmeth. That King James would be the 
ruin of Eeligion. To the like purpose, he published a book or two 
more : which David Pareus, at Neustadt, shewed to a Knight, 
who told me of it. 

2. One Turner, a candle-maker or chandler, of Sutton Valence 
in Kent, preaches in houses, barns, and woods, That the Church of 
England is the Whore of Babylon, and the Synagogue of Satan, 
&c. He hath many followers : and is maintained principally by 
the said Thomas Brewer ; whose Chaplain he seems to be. 

3 and 4. One Winock and [one] Crumpe at Maidstone, both 
rich men, as far as in them lies, maintain these Sectaries. 

Witnesses of the Premisses are 
Sir P. H. ; Knight. 

Master Barrbll, Preacher of Maidstone. 
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Master Simondson, Schoolmaster of Maidstone, and 
Master Fisheb, of Maidstone. 

With many more. 

Testified by them, September 16 and 17, 1626. 

James Mabtik, M.A. 

S.P. Bom. a. Vol. 35, No. 110. 


A posthumous Work by Thomas Brewer, appeared in 
London, [on 25 August] 1656, in 8vo. British Museum 
Press-mark E. 1654 (1). It is entitled Puhlic WorsMp 
and is an Exposition of Rom. xiL 1-8, and Matthew xtiii, 
already referred to at pp. 27, 30. The following extracts frmn 
its Preface tell us of the fate which overtook Bekwee ; wdl 
which woidd certainly have overtaken William BbbWSBB% 
had he been caught. 

Reader. In the ensuing Treatises are represented to thy view, 
a few of those many excellent manuscripts penned by Master 
Thomas Brewer : who (b^id^ many former, and some long, 
persecutions endured under the Prelates) suffered imprisonment 
[on and from 18th October 1626] by the Bishops in the King’s 
Bench Prison, above the space of fourteen years [together with a 
fine of £1,000], for saying 

That because the Prelates did not derive their Office from 
TTir Majesty as they ought : therefore he durst not j^riake 
with them, nor the derivers of their Office from them, in 
the proper works of their Offices, 

Who upon the presentation of the said Petition [to the House of 
Lords on 24 November 1640] was rel^tsed : but, about a month 
after, he died in a good old age and full of days [«t. 65.] 

Most of which were the Author’s own experience and pracrio^ 
and experimental observations. Who, in the time of his literty, 
was a frequent publiriier of them himself at Leyden in HoMand ; 
where he walked in communion with Master BoRiRSOif and also 
with Master Aihsworth. Abo, after the time of his r^tzaint, 
procuring liberty of his Keeper ; and sometime in the Prison ; he 
taught them frequently in several Congregations in Ixindon. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The two Vieginia Companies. 



1624. 

1685. 


two English Virginia Companies were the 

[ stepping stones to our colonization of New 
England, In themselves, they did not prosper : 
‘ the London one became bankrupt, and had 


its Charter annulled; and the Plymouth one voluntarily 
surrendered up its Charter to King Chaeles I. Put it is 
hard to conceive how New England and Virginia could ever 
have been peopled by Englishmen, but for these Societies. 


King James I. created them, by giving them Charters on 
the 10/20 April 1606, as 

The Pirst, or London, Virginia Company ; to which 
was assigned American territory between 34 and 41° 
N. Lat. 

The Second, or Plymouth, Virginia Company; to 
which was assigned American territory between 38° 
and 45° N. Lat. 


' We will now very briefly sketch the history of each 
Company; and then gather from their Minutes, what 
information they can give us respecting the Pilgrim Fathers, 
down to 1623. 


24 
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THE FIRST, OR LONXX>N, VIRGINIA OOMPANY. 
TUESDAY, 10/20 APRIL 1606 — WEDNESDAY, 

16/26 JUNE 1624. 

AFTER WHICH THH^E WERE 
THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS FOB VIRGINIA. 
THURSDAY, 16/25 JULY 1624— ? 

E shall see, at page 289, Robert Cushman% 
account of the Split in this Society on Hie 
28th April 1619. From that day, until the 
16th June 1624, when Milton’s James Ley 
(afterwards the 1st Lord Ley, and later on, the 1st Earl of 
Marlborough), Lord Chief Justice, pronounced a Judgement 
against the Company, and annulled its Charter : during 
all these years, the Council of this Society was tom in 
sunder by two factions. This was however nothing but 
what was going on all over Great Britain. Everywhere there 
was a struggle between the Royal Prerc^ative and Popular 
Election. 

What may be regarded as the Fang’s Party, being 
to whom he shewed favour, wa^ headed by Robert Riot, 
2nd Earl of Warwick ; Sir Thomas Smith ; Sir HAmAMiL 
Rich; Sir Henry Mildmat; and Alderman Sir Robmt 
Johnson: 

What may be regarded as the People’s Party, wm 
headed by Henry Wbiothesly, 3rd Earl of Southampton 
(the Patron of Shakkspeare) ; William Cavothbh, Ist fiarl 
of Devonshire; Sir Edward Sackville; Sir John Ogle; 
and Sir Edwin Sandyr 

(S. P. Colonial, VoL IL, 11 & 25 March 1623). 

According to modem ideas, the action of Sir Thomas 
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Smith, after lie had voluntarily laid down the Treasurership 
of the Society, was perfectly indefensible. 

The State Papers represent the views of the Popular 
Party : and the Duke of M.a^?chester’s Papers, now 
temporarily lodged in the Public Record Office, represent 
the views of the King’s Party. 

On the 7/17 May 1623, the Council, in which the Popular 
Party (of which Sir Edwin Sandys was the moving spirit) 
had then the majority, issued a Declaration setting forth, 
That the one chief root of all these divisions has been some 
Instruments of the Earl of Warwick. This Declaration will 
be found in John Burk’s History of Virginia^ i. 316, Ed. 
1822, 8. 

Arthur Woodnoth, who was also of the Popular Party, 
published A Short Collection of the most remarkable Passages^ 
from the Original to the Dissolution of the Virginia Company. 
London, 1651, 4. British Museum Press-mark, B. 626 (3). 

Mr Conway Robinson has edited for the Yirginia 
Historical Society {Collections, hTew Series, Yol. 7), An 
Abstract of the Proceedings of the Yirginia Company of 
London, 1619~~-1621, Richmond, Ya., 1888, 8. ; from Two 
Yolumes which contain the duplicate Minutes of the Company, 
from the 28th April 1619 (the day Sir Edwin Sandys was 
made Treasurer) until the 7th June 1624, nine days before 
Lord Chief Justice Ley annulled the Company’s Charter- 

These two Yolumes of Minutes, after many wanderings, 
are now amongst the manuscript treasures of the Library of 
Congress at Washington, 

The original Minutes have apparently perished- It 
would have been distinctly to the interest of Sir Thomas 
Smith and his party, that they should perish. 

The history of the pi’eservation of a contempoi^aneous 
Copy , of the original Records is thus given. 
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“ In one of the old mansions of rural Chelsea (which, tradition 
says, was the home of Sir Thomas More, the ^warm friend of 
Erasmus, and author of the political romance of Ut(ypia\ there 
dwelt, in 1624, Sir J ohn Dahtees, a prominent member of the 
Virginia Company ; who had married the gentle and comely 
Widow Herbert : already the mother of ten children ; two of 
whom were Georoe the holy Poet, and Edward the philosophical 
Beist. 

‘‘After the King had resolved to annul the ChoHm' of the 
Company ; an attempt was made to obtain the Becords 1^ their 
opponents. 

“The Secretary of the Company [Edward] ObLDiKOWOOD, 
probably under the direction of Deputy [Governor] Hicmoms 
Eerrar, one day visited Sir John Danvers ; and mentioned, That 
three London merchants had lately called upon him, to obtain 
information. 

“A Clerk of Collingwood’s [Edward Waterhouse] was 
immediately secured as [a] copyist : and, to preclude discovery, [he] 
was locked up in a room in Danvers’ house ; while he transcribe 
the Minutes. 

“After the Transactions were copied on folio papw; to 
prevent interpolation, each page was carefully compared with the 
originals by Collingwood; and then subscribed Con [ie. Congmiil 
CoDLiNGWOOD : [when] Danvers took them to the President of the 
Company, Henry Wriotheslet, Earl of Southampton. 

“The Earl was highly gratified in the poss^ion of a duplicate 
copy of the Company’s Transactions : and expressed it, by throwing 
his arms around the neck of Sir John ; and then, turning to M» 
brother, said, ‘ Let them be kept at my house at Tichfield- They 
are the Evidences \Titl6-deedi\ of my honour : and I value th«m 
more than the Evidences of my lands.’ ” Eev. Dr. K D. Nkidl, 
Hi&tory dc,, pp. iii. iv., Ed. 1869, 4. 

The Rev. Doctor Edward D. Neill smirched th^ 
duplicate Minute at Washington, and printol his gathaings 
in his History of the Yirginia Oompomy of Lmdon, 
1869, 4. 

We give at pp. 253, 254, such Minute from this Work, 
as relate to our present Story. 
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THE SECOND, OR PLYMOUTH, VIRGINIA COMPANY. 
TUESDAY, 10/20 APRIL 1606 — MONDAY, 

2/12 NOVEMBER 1620. 

THEN, ON THE GRANTING OF THE GREAT CSARTMR, 
THE COUNCIL FOR THE AFFAIRS OF NEW ENGLAND 
IN AMERICA, 

OR MORE BRIEFLY, 

THE COUNCIL FOR NEW ENGLAND. 

TUESDAY, 3/13 NOVEMBER 1620 — SUNDAY, 

7/17 JUNE 1635. 

]Sr spite of its title, the Council of this Society 
usually met for business in London. 

Sir Ferdinanbo Gorges was the ruling spirit 
of this Company. 

Many of the original Minutes of the Council of this 
Company are preserved in the Public Record Office at 
London, in S. P. Colonial, Yols. I. and II. 

Those of these Minutes which are material to our present 
purpose will be found quoted at pp. 255-261. 

The firm settlement, under another Ohartery of the 
Massachusetts Bay, by Governor John Winthrop and his 
associates, practically superseded this Company. 

The following documents tell the end of this effort. 

1635. 

25 April. Declaration of the Council for New England, for the 
resignation of the great Charter, 

1st May. The presentation of this Declaration to King Charles I. 
7th June. The Act of Surrender of the great Charter to the 
King. 



S. P. OolonM, Yol. YIII., Nos. 54, 58, 60. 
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MINUTES OF THE TWO VIEGINU COMPANIES, 
EELATING TO THE PILGEIM FATHEES, 

IN CHEONOLOGICAL OEDEE. 

1619—1624. 


THE MINUTES OF THE LONDON VIEGINIA <X)MPAKT. 

From the Rev. Dr. E. D. Neill’s History of 
the Virginia Gompcmy, Ed. 1869, 4 

WEDNESDAY, 26 MAY /6 JUNE 1619. 

May 26, 1619. One Master Wencop, conimended to the 
Company by [Theophilus Clinton, aXim Fiennk], the [4th] Earl ci 
Lincoln, intending to go in person to Yirginia ^d there to plimt 
LiTTiHftTf and his Associates \the FUgrim Futhen\, premitoi Iik 
Pat&rvt now to the Court : which was referred to the Committee 
that meeteth upon Friday morning [28th May] at Mastor 
Treasurer’s [Sir Edwin Sandys’] house [, n^ AJdersgate], to 
consider ; and if need be, to correct the same. p. 128. 


WEDNESDAY, 9/19 JUNE 1619. 

By reason it grew late, and the Court [was] ready to bres^ up ; 
and as yet Master John Whincop’s Fatmt for him Mid Ms 
Associates to be read : it was ordered, That the seal should 
annexed unto it. And have referred the trust thereof to the 
Auditors to examine that it agree with the original : which if it 
do not, they have promised to bring it into the Court, and 
it. p. 128. 


WEDNESDAY, 2/12 FEBEUARY 1619/16^. 

At a gr^t and general Quarter Court holden for Virgiiim, at 
Sir Edwin Sandys’ house, n^r Aldersgate, the 2nd of February 
1619 [1620]. 

The Treasurer, Sir Edwin Sandts, of Orante of land : he 
acquainted them of four several pair of Indentures lying, aH 
engrossed, before them. . . . 
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Fourth. To John Peirce and his Associates [the PUgvim 
Father their heirs and assigns. 

Which — being, all four, now read and examined ; and finding 
them agree with the drafts perused and allowed by the Auditors 
— were all of them allowed ; and sealed, in view of the Court, with 
a total approbation, p. 168. 


The Mayflower returned to London on the 6th May 
1621 ; and on the following 1st June, John Peirce took a 
Patent from the Council for New England. 

MONDAY, 16/26 JULY 1621. 

July 16th. It was moved, seeing that Master John Peirce 
had taken a Patent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and thereupon [had] 
seated his Company within the limits of the Northern Plantations, 
as by some was supposed ; whereby, as by some was supposed, he 
seemed t 9 relinquish the benefit of the Patent he took of this 
Company : that therefore the said Patent might be called in ; 
unless it might appear [that] he would begin to plant within the 
limits of the Southern Colony, p. 133. 


WEDNESDAY, 13/23 FEBRUARY 1621/1622. 

February 13th, 1621. Master Deputy [Treasurer, J ohn Ferrar] 
acquainted the Court, that one Master John Clarke, being taken, 
[coming] from Virginia, long since [in 1612], by a Spanish ship 
that came to discover that Plantation, That forasmuch as he hath 
since that time, done the Company good service in many voyages 
to Virginia ; and, of late [i.e. in 1619, see page 316], went into 
Ireland, for transportation of cattle to Virginia ; he was a 
humble suitor to this Court, that he might be a Free Brother of the 
Company, and have ^ome shares of land bestowed upon him. 

The Kev. Doctor E. D. Neill adds, “ He was hired by Daniel 
Gookin, owner of the Providence^ to take that ship to Virginia ; 
which arrived April 10th 1623. [See S. P. Colonial, Vol. IL, 14 
April 1623]. And, soon after this, he died in the Colony.” pp. 
132, 133. 
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THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
31 MAY 1622 — 5 MAY 1623. 


S. P. Colonial, Vol. II. ; in the Public Eecord 
Office at London. 


WHITEHALL ; FRIDAY, 31 MAY /lO TUUCS 16%% 


IVesent. 


pLoDovioK Stuart,] tbe [1st] 
Duke of Lenox. 

[Thomas Howard,] the [14th] 
Earl of Arundel. 

[Edward Gorges] the [1st] 
Lord Gorges [of Dundalk]. 
BirBoBERT Mansell. 


Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 
Sir Samuel Argall. 
Doctor Barnaby Goohk 


First, it is ordered, That, concerning the Complaint made of 
Master Weston ; Petition shall be made to His Majesty for the 
forfeiture of his ship and goods to the President and Council's 
use. 

It is ordered that Doctor Gochb shall be Treasurer. 


FRIDAY, 5/15 JULY 1622. 

The Lord Gorges. 1 Sir Samuel Argall. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 1 Dr B. Gochb, Tr^urer. 

First, it is ordered, Tliat David Thompson do attend the Lords 
[of the Privy Council], with a Petition to His Majesty, for forfeits 
committed by Thomas Weston. 


SATURDAY, 2/12 NOVEMBER 1622. 

Dr B. Gochb, TriMisurer. I Sir Samuel Argall. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges, ! Cfeptain Thomas Love. 
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It is ordered, That a Commission be engrossed for Captain 
Teakcis West ; and afterwards sealed. 

[It was sealed on 30th November /lO December 1622.] 


FRIDAY, 8/18 NOVEMBER 1622. 

Master Treasurer. I Sir Samuel Aroall. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges. I 

It is agreed on, That there shall be a Commission granted to 
Captain Francis West, to go to New England, Captain of the 
ship called the Plantation; and Admiral of that coast during this 
voyage. 

And this clause to be inserted in the Commission, That he hath 
power to take any to associate [with] him there, for the despatch 
of hia employments, according as he shall think meet. 

And that a Patent be granted to Captain Thomas Squibb, to be 
aiding and assisting to the Admiral. 

[It was sealed on 22nd November 1622.] 


WEDNESDAY, 13/23 NOVEMBER 1622. 


The Lord Gorges. 
Master Treasurer. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 


Sir Samuel Argall, 

Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe. 
[, Dean of Exeter.] 


Sir Egbert Mansell’s Note for payment in of his Adventure 
of £110, is B>Qc&ptQd ^rout patet. 

“lam contented to pay this sum this time two years certain ; 


or within six "months after such time, as I shall receive letters of 
advertisement from Captain Squibb, after his discovery and survey 
of Mount Mansell ; or else, within six months after his return 
thence. 

“And hereunto I subscribe, this 19th of November 1622. 

Testatur, Eo: Mansell.” 

Francis Shelden. 

Thomas Squibb. 


[Tliis Note of Hand was accepted on 22nd November 1622.] 
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TUBSDAT, 19/29 SrOVBMBEB 1622. 

Master Treasurer. I Sir Samuel Ae-gall. 

Sir Eerdinajjdo Goeges. ( Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe. 

It is ordered, That a letter be written from the Council to 
Master Weston, to deliver to Leonaed Peddook, a boy, native of 
New England, called Papa Whinett, belonging to Abbadaeest, 
Sachem of Massachusets \i,e. Bo^on B(iy\ : which boy, Master 
Peddook: is to carry over [to New England] with him. 

{For Minute of 17/27 December 1622, reacting Oa^tain Tmomas 
Joses ; see page 393.] 

TUESDAY, 21/31 JANUARY 1622/1623. 

Master Treasurer. 1 Sir Samuel Aegall. 

Sir Eeedinando Gorges. t 

Emanuel Altum {or rather Alltham] goeth Captain in &e 
new pinnace [the Little Jamesly built for Master Peirces 
P lantation. 


TUESDAY, 18/28 FEBRUARY 1622/1623. 


[John Eamsay,] the Earl of 
Holderness. Vice-President. 
[Robert Rich,] the [2nd] Earl 
of Warwick. 


Sir Ebrdinando Gorgi®. 
Sir John Bourchier. 

Sir Henry Spelman. 

Sir Samuel Argall. 
Captain ^omas Love. 


Whereas a Petition was exhibited to this Council, in the behalf 
of Master Peirce and his Associates, for a certificate unto the 
Mayor of Norwich, to redeliver certain barrels of meal which they 
had provided to transport to New England, for relief of the 
Planters there ; being stayed by the Mayor or his Ofhcers. 

The Council answered their Petition yrout etc. 

The Mayor and Aldermen answer heieunto, hj 
letter dated the day [of March 1622, 259]; 

Piymonth Com- whereby it appeared the Council were misinformed 
pany. Oompany, and by one Rounce. 


TUESDAY, 25 FEBRUARY /7 MARCH 1622/1623. 
Sir pERDiNANDO GORGES. I Sir Samuel Argall. 

Sir Henry Spelman. 1 

The Pilgrim Pathers. 
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Whereas the Adventurers for Master Peiece’s Plantation' 
exhibited their Petition for the altering of some part of the 
Licence granted for the lAtth James to Samuel Althem [or rather 
Alltham] Captain, viz. 

That in consideration of many crosses and losses by them 
lately sustained, they might have to themselves the Moiety — 
formerly reserved unto the Council — [of] all such prizes as they 
should seize and lawfully take upon the coasts of New England ; 
as by the Petition and Licence appeareth. 

It is ordered and agreed accordingly. And a Licence is now 
sealed and signed by Eobeet [Eich, 2nd Earl of] Waewiok, [Sir] 
Peedinando Goeges, [Sir] Samuel Aegall ; and the former 
Licence is cancelled, in the presence of the said Council. 


TUESDAY, 11/21 MAECH 1622/1623. 

Sir Peedinan-do Goeges. | Sir Heney Spelman. 

It is ordered. That the Clerk give notice to Master John 
Peiece, to attend the Council on Tuesday next, to answer such 
Complaints as his Associates shall object. 

Emmanuel Altham, Captain of the Little James of London, and 
other of the Adventurers of New Plymouth, crave the aid of the 
Council, for [the] discharging of some of their ship’s company ; 
which were lately pressed [i.e. hy a Press Gang] by the Marshal 
of the Admiralty, for His Majesty’s service. 

Whereupon, the Clerk was willed to acquaint the Marshal, 
That these persons were shipped in the Little James to go to New 
England j and therefore were free, by His Majesty’s Charter 
granted to the Council [for New England]. 

The Marshal answered. That he sent not on board [the Little 
f/ames], to press any : but if any were pressed, it was their own 
fault to be abroad \i,e. ashor^. And that such as were pressed ; 
their names were returned to Chatham, where the King’s ships 
lay : so that he could not discharge them. But he would 
henceforth forbear to press any of such ships’ companies as should 
be bound for New England. 


TUESDAY, 18/28 MAECH 1622/1623. 
t Sir Peedinando Goeges. | Sir Heney Spelman. 
Touching the Petition exhibited to the Council, by the 
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^venturers of New Plymouth in New England against Master 
John Pbiroe the Patentee, with whom they are Associates- 
^ter Peirce and the Associates met, and made several 
xropositions, each to the other ; hut agreed not. 

Whereupon they were appointed to give meeting each to other* 
and then to certify the CouncH what they concluded on: that 
then such further course might be taken as should be meet. 

Upon reading of a letter written from the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Norwich to the Council, touching their detaining of 
^rtam barrels of meal from the Adventurers of New Plymouth : 
it appeareth that one Eouncb of Norwich, Agent for the 
Adventurers, had misinformed the Council therein. 

^ ^ereupon it was ordered, That Eouxoe should be spoken 
with, touchmg his wrong information. And it is thought fit, 
That henceforth no Information be taken but upon oath. 


TUESDAY, 25 MARCH /4 APRIL 1623. 

Sir Feedinaoto Goeoes. Master John Peiece and 

Sir Samuel Argall. his Associates [ie, the 

Sir Hekrt Spelman- Adventurers], 

After a long dispute of the differences between Master John 
Peirce and his Associates, 

It appeared that Master John Peirce obtained from the 
Coxmcil [for New England] an Indenture, purporting a Grant of 
certain lands in New England for settling of a Plantation there 
dated the first day of June 1621.* ’ 

It further appeared that, upon the 20th day of April 1622 
Master John Peirce granted Letters of Association unto the said 
Adventurers ; whereby he made them jointly interested with him, 
in the lands granted by the abovesaid Indenture. 

Moreover it appeared that, upon the said 20th day of April 
1622, ajfiter the said Master Peirce had interested the said 
Adventurers in the lands passed unto him by the said Indenture, 
that he yielded and surrendered up [to the Council for New 
England] the said Indenture, and received up the Counter-part 
tiiereof. 

* This Patent is now preserved in the Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth, 
Massachusete. — ^E. A. 
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And [tAiat he] took [from the same Council] a Patent or Deed 
Poll \a legal deed^ not indented; executed hy one pccrty, and 
therefore consisting of only one documentl of the said lands to 
himself, his heirs, associates, and assigns for ever ; bearing dated 
the said 20th of April 1622.* With which Surrender and New 
Grant, the Adventurers affirmed, that they were not privy unto : 
and therefore conceived themselves deceived by Master Peiece ; 
which was the cause of their Complaint. 

At length, by the mutual consent of Master Peirce and of the 
said Adventurers, it was ordered as followeth : 

Whereas there were several differences between John Peirce, 
Citizen and Clothworker of London, and [James Shirlet] the 
Treasurer and others the Associates of him the said John Peirce, 
that were Undertakers with him for [the] settling and advancement 
of the Plantation at Plymouth in the parts of New England ; All 
which, after the full hearing and debating thereof before us, were 
filially concluded upon, by the offer of the said John Peirce ; and 
the mutual acception [a/iceptation\ of the said Treasurer and 
Company then present, in the behalf of themselves and the rest of 
the said Company : 

That the said Associates with their Undertakers and 
servants now settled, or to be settled, in Plymouth aforesaid, 
should remain and continue tenants unto the Council 
established for the managing of the foresaid Affairs of New 
England : notwithstanding a Grant, bearing date the 20th 
of April 1622, by the said Peirce obtained, without the 
consent of the said Associates, from the said Council ; 
contrary to a former Grant to the said Peirce, made in 
the behalf of himself and his said Associates, dated the 
first of June 1621. And so the said Associates are left free 


* On the same day, he received the new Patent, under which it was 
believed that he intended to hold the settlers as his tenants ; and control 
the destinies of the Colony. He actually set sail for New England, 
armed with this Patent ; and was only prevented by providential storms, 
which twice drove him back, from consummating his ingenious scheme. 
The Adventurers remonstrated with him in vain : and he demanded £.500 
in consideration of the surrender of his Grant. — The Hon. W. T. Davies, 
Anmrd LtmdnmrTcs of Plymouth, pp. 44, 45. Ed. 1883, 8. 
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to hold the privileges by the said former Grant of the first 
of June ; as if the latter had never been : and they, the raid 
Associates, to receive and enjoy all that they do, or may, 
possess by virtue thereof. 

And the surplus that is to remain over and above, by reason 
of the latter Grant ; the said Peirce to enjoy, and to make 
the best benefit of, as to him shall seem good. 

Por performance whereof, both parties have submitted 
themselves to the authority and pleasure of the said Council, to 
pass unto them new Grants for either of their Interests ; and final 
determination of all the differences between them : agreeable [to] 
and upon such conditions as are usual, or as in equity the Council 
shall think fit. 

Master [James] Shirley, Treasurer to the said Adventurers of 
New Plymouth, propoundeth, in the behalf of the said Adventurers^ 
that they may have a Patent for so much as is granted to them in 
the former Indenture made to Master Peirce, dated the first of 
June 1621. 


MONDAY, 5/15 MAT 1622. 

Master Treasurer. I Sir Samuel Aroall. 

Sir Fbrdinando Gorges. I 

Touching the differences between Master [Stephen] Hopkins 
and Master Peirce : 

Master Hopkins allegeth that he hath paid to Master Peirc®, 
f<^r transportation of himself and two persons more ; and likewi^ 
for his goods. 

WMch Master Peirce acknowledgeth : but allegeth tiba% by 
reason of his unfortunate retnm, the rest of the pMsengera that 
went upon the like conditions, had been contented to allow 4(te. a 
person towards his loss; and therefore desireth that Master 
Hopkins may do the like. Which Master Hopkin!^ at length, 
agreed unto ; so as Master Pmbce and his A®odat« will 
£6, for three passengers, out of [the] £20 his Adventure wMdb 
he hath in their Joint Stock. 

And therefore they both pray that the Cbundl will be pleased 
to write to tdie Associate \the Admfdwrm m Imdodl^ to accept 
thereof. 

Which they are pleased to do. 

A letter was, this day, written and signed pvni mpra. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 


The Reasons that moved most of the Pilgrim 
Church to migrate to America. 161?. 

OVERXOR WIXSLOW^s account of the more 
public motives, is as follows : 

I persuade myself, never people upon 
earth lived more lovingly, and parted more 
sweetly than we, the Church at Leyden, did. Not 
rashly, in a distracted humour ; but, upon joint and 
serious deliberation, often seeking the mind of GOD 
by fasting and prayer: whose gracious presence we 
not only found with us; but his blessing upon us 
from that time to this instant [1646]: to the 
indignation of our adversaries, the admiration of 
strangers, and the exceeding consolation of ourselves, 
to see such effects of our prayers and tears before our 
pilgrimage here be ended. And therefore briefly take 
notice of the true cause of it : 

’Tis true that that poor persecuted Flock of Christ, 
by the malice and power of the late Hierarchy [Bishops 
mere abolished in England on 1st September 1642], were 
driven to Leyden in Holland, there to bear witness, 
in their practice, to the Kingly Office of Jesus Christ 
in his Church : and there lived together ten years [the 
exact time of the unbroken Church at Leyden was from 
April 1609 to July 1622, OM*] under the United States 
[i.e. the States Generally with much peace and liberty, 

262 
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But our Reverend Pastor, Master John Robinson 
of late memory ; and our grave Elder, Master William 
Beewstek, now [1646] both at rest with the Lobd; 
considering, amongst many other inconveniences, 

How hard the country was, where we lived. 

How many spent their estate \i.e. all their 
means] in it; and were forced to return for 
England. 

How grievous [it was] to live from under 
the protection of the State of England. 

How like[ly] we were to lose our langus^e,, 
and our name, of English. 

How little good we did, or were like[Iy] to do, 
to the Dutch ; in reforming the Sabbath. 

How unable there, to give such education to 
our children as we ourselves had received. 

&c. &c. &c. 

They, I say, out of their Christian care of the Flock 
of Christ committed to them, conceived. If GOD would 
be pleased to discover some place unto us, though in 
America ; and give us so much favour with the King 
and State of England as to have their protection tihere, 
where we might enjoy the like liberty; and wher^ 
the Lord favouring our endeavours by his bl^ang^ 
we might exemplarily shew our tender Ifxyvmg] 
countrymen, by our example, [they being] no less 
burdened than ourselves, where they might live and 
comfortably subsist; and enjoy the like Hbertiee with 
ourselves, being freed from antichristian bondage ; keep 
their names and nation;, and not only be a means to 
enlarge the dominions of our State, but [of] the 
Church of Christ also, if the Lori> have a people 
amongst the natives whither he would bring us; &c. 

Hereby, in their grave wisdoms, they thought we 
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might more glorify GOD, do more good to our country, 
better provide for our posterity, and live to be more 
refreshed by our labours; than ever we could do in 
Holland where we were. Hypocrisy v/nmasked ^c., pp. 
88, 89, Ed. 1646, 4. 

Governor Beadfoed tells us more fully as to the private 
motives for the migration : 

After they had lived in this city \Leyd.en\ some 
eleven or twelve years — which is the more observable, 
being the whole time of the famous Truce between that 
State \Holland'\ and the Spaniards [This is not quite 
exact. The Ten Years' Truce was from Qth April 1609 
to Sth April 1619] — and sundry of them were taken 
away by death; and many others began to be well 
stricken in years: the grave mistress, Experience, 
having taught them many things; those prudent 
Governors [RoBmsON and Bbewstbh], with sundry of 
the sagest members, began both deeply to apprehend 
their present dangers ; and wisely to foresee the future, 
and think of timely remedy. 

In the agitation of their thoughts, and much 
discourse of things hereabout, at length they began to 
incline to this conclusion — of removal to some other 
place. Not out of any newfangledness, or other such 
like giddy humour; by which men are oftentimes 
transported to their great hurt and danger: but for 
sundry weighty and solid reasons; some of the chief 
of which, I will here briefly touch : 

And first, they saw, and found by experience, the 
hardness of the place [Leyden] and country 
Holland] to be such as few, in comparison, would 
come to them ; and fewer that would bide it out, 
and continue with them. For many that came to 
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them, and many more that desired to be with 
them, could not endure that great labour and hard 
fare ; with other inconveniences, which they 
imderwent, and were contented with. But 
though they loved their persons, approved their 
Cause, and honoured their sufferings : yet they 
left them, as it were weeping, as Obpah did her 
mother in law Naomi [Ruth L 14] ; or as those 
Romans did Cato in Utica, who desired to be 
excused and borne with, though they could not 
all be Catoes. For many, though they derired 
to enjoy the Ordinances of GOD in their purity 
and the liberty of the Gospel with them ; yet, 
alas, they admitted of bondage with danger of 
conscience, rather than to indure these hardships. 
Yea, some preferred and chose the prisons in 
England; rather than this liberty in Holland, 
with these afflictions. But it was thought that 
if a better and easier place of living could be 
had, it would draw many ; and take away these 
discouragements. Yea, their Pastor would often 
say, That many of those [that] both wrote and 
preached now against them; if they were m 
a place where they might have liberty and live 
comfortably, they would then practice as tdiey 
did. 

Secondly. They saw that though the j^ple 
generally bore all these difficulties very dh^rfuHy 
and with a resolute courage, being in the best and 
strength of their years ; yet old age began to steal 
cm many of them, and their great and continual 
labours with other crosses and sorrows hastened 
it before the time : so as it was not only probably 
thought, but apparency seen, that, within a few 
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years more, they ■would be in danger to scatter, 
by necessities pressing them ; or sink under their 
burdens; or both. And therefore according to 
the di-dne proverb, that “a wise man seeth 
the plague when it cometh, and hideth himself,” 
Prov. xxii. 3 [Geneva Version]; so they, like 
skillful and beaten [veteran or weatherbeaten] 
soldiers, were fearful either to be intrapped or 
surrounded by their enemies, so as they sh<ml4 
neither be able to fight, nor fiy. And thereRre 
[they] thought it better to dislodge betimes to 
some place of better advantage, and less danger ; 
if any such could be found. 

Thirdly. As necessity was a taskmaster over 
them, so they were forced to be such not only to 
their servants; but, in a sort, to their dearest 
children : the which, as it did not a little wound 
the tender parts of many a loving father and 
mother, so it produced likewise sundry sad and 
sorrowful efiects. For many of their children (that 
were of best dispositions and gracious inclinations ; 
having learnt to bear the yoke in their youth, 
and [being] willing to bear part of their parents’ 
burden) were, often times, so oppressed with their 
heavy labours that, though their minds were free 
and willing; yet their bodies bowed under the 
weight of the same, and became decrepid in their 
early youth ; the vigour of Nature being consumed 
in the very bud as it were. But that which was 
more lamentable, and of all sorrows most heavy to 
be borne, was that many of their children (by these 
occasions ; and the great licentiousness of youth 
in, that country, and the manifold temptations 
of the place) were drawn away by evil examples 
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. * ^ 

into extravagant and dangerous courses ; getting 
the reins off their necks, and departing from 
their parents. Some became soldiers. Others 
took upon them far voyages by sea : and other 
some, worse courses, tending to dissoluteness and 
the danger of their souls; to the great grief of 
their parents, and dishonour of GOD. So that 
they saw their posterity would be in danger to 
degenerate and be corrupted. 

Lastly, and which was not least, a great hope 
and inward zeal they had of laying some good 
foundation, or at least to make some way 
thereunto, for the propagating and advancing 
the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ in those 
remote parts of the world: yea, though they 
should be but even as stepping stones unto others, 
for the performing of so great a work. 

The place they had thoughts on was some of 
those vast and unpeopled countries of America, 
which are fruitful and fit for habitation: being 
devoid of all civil {civilised] inhabitants ; where 
there are only savage and brutish men, which 
range up and down little otherwise than the wild, 
beasts of the same. 

These, and some other like, reasons moved them to 
undertake this resolution of their Removal : the which 
they afterwards prosecuted with so great difficulties, as 
by the sequel will appear. Bradford MS., folicNS 47-51. 
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THE DISCUSSION THAT FOLLOWED. 

OYERNOE WINSLOW is here very brief : 
Now these their private thoughts, upon 
mature deliberation, they [i.e. the Pastor 
and the Ruling Elderl imparted to the 
brethren of the Congregation ; which, after much 
private discussion, came to public agitation, till, at 
the length, the Loed was solemnly sought in the 
Congregation, by fasting and prayer, to direct us. Who 
moving our hearts more and more to the work ; we sent 
[1617] some of good abilities \i.e. Robert Guseman 
and John Carver] over into England, to see what 
favour or acceptance such a thing might find with the 
King. Hypocrisy unmashed page 89, Ed. 1646, 4. 

Governor Beadfoed is much fuller on this ])oint. 

This Proposition being made public and coming to 
the scanning of all, it raised many variable opinions 
amongst men, and caused many fears and doubts 
amongst themselves. 

Some, from their reasons and hopes conceived, 
laboured to stir up and incourage the rest to 
undertake and prosecute the same. 

Others again, out of their fears, objected against it 
and sought to divert from it: alledging many things, 
and those neither unreasonable, nor unprobable, as 

That it was a great design and subject to many 
unconceivable perils and dangers, &c. Besides the 
casualties of the seas, which none can be freed from ; 
the length of the voyage was such as the weak bodies of 
women, and other persons worn out with age and travail 
\lahou/p\ as many of them were, could never be able to 
endure. And yet if they should, the miseries of the 
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land, which they should be exposed unto, would be t(^ 
hard to be borne ; and likely some, or all of them 
together, to consume and utterly to ruinate them. For 
there they should be liable to famine, and nakednms, 
and the want (in a manner) of all things. The change 
of air, diet, and drinking of water would infect their 
bodies with sore sicknesses and grievous diseases. 

And also those which should escape, or overcome, 
these difficulties, should yet be in continual danger of 
the savage people. Who are cruel, barbarous, and mcBt 
treacherous; being most furious in their rage, and 
merciless where they overcome : not being content only 
to kill and take away life ; but delight to torment men 
in the most bloody manner that may be — flaying some 
alive with the shells of fishes : cutting off the members 
[limbs] and joints of others by piecemeal ; and, broiling 
[them] on the coals, eat the collops of their [^e vietvrm?] 
flesh in their sight, whilst they live : with other cruelties 
horrible to be related. And surely it could not be 
thought but the very hearing of these things could not 
but move the very bowels of men to grate [weep] witim 
them ; and make the weak to quake and trembla 

It was further objected, That it would require greater 
sums of money to furnish such a voyage [expedMi€m\ 
and to fit them with necessaries, than their consumed 
estates would amount to: and yet they must as well 
look to be seconded with Supplies [T^nfor(mrmiU]y as 
presently to be transported [conveyed over the sea to 
America]. 

Also many presidents [precedmtsjy of iU suojess and 
lamentable miseries [that had] befallen others in the 
like designs, were easy to be found ; and not forgotten 
to be alledged. Besides their own experience in their 
former troubles and harcMiips in their removal into 
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Holland : and how hard a thing it was for them to live 
in that strange place, though it was a neighbour 
{neighbouring] country, and a civil [civilized] and rich 
Common Wealth. 

It was answered, That all great and honourable 
actions are accompanied with great difl&eulties ; and 
must be both enterprised and overcome with answerable 
courages. It was granted the dangers were great, but 
not desperate; the difficulties were many, but not 
invincible. For though there were many of them likely ; 
■yet they were not certain. It might be [that] sundry 
of the things feared might never befall ; others, by 
provident care and the use of good means, might in a 
great measure be prevented ; and all of them, through 
the help of GOD, by fortitude and patience, might either 
be borne, or overcome. 

True it was, That such attempts were not to be made 
and undertaken without good ground and reason ; not 
rashly, or lightly, as many have done for curiosity, or 
hope of gain, &c. But their condition was not ordinary. 
Their ends were good and honourable ; their Calling 
lawful and urgent : and therefore they might expect the 
blessing of GOD in their proceeding. Yea, though they 
should lose their lives in this action : yet might they 
have comfort in the same ; and their endeavours would 
be honourable. 

They lived here [in Leyden] but as men in exile, 
and in a poor condition: and as great miseries might 
possibly befall them in this place. For the twelve 
[or rather y ten] years of Truce were now out : and there 
vras nothing but beating of drums and preparing for 
war; the events whereof are always uncertain. The 
Spaniard might prove as cruel as the savages of 
America ; and the famine and [the] pestilence as sore 
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here there; and their liberty lass to look out for 
remedy. 

After many other particular things answered and 
alledged on both sides ; it was fully concluded by the 
major part \majority\ to put this design in execution ; 
and to prosecute it by the best means they ODuld. 
Bradford MS.y folios 51-55. 


THE MEANS THEY USED FOE PREPARATION TO THIS 
WEIGHTY VOYAGE [EXPEDITI0N\. 1617. 

ND first, after their humble prayers unto 
GOD for his direction and assistance, and 
a general conference held hereabout; they 
consulted what particular place to pitch 
upon and prepare for. 

Some, and none of the meanest, had thoughts, and 
were earnest for Guiana, or some of those fertile places 
in those hot climates. Others were for some parts of 
Virginia, where the English had already made entrance 
and beginning. 

Those for Guiana alledged that the country was rich, 
fruitful, and blessed with a perpetual Spring and a 
flourishing greenness; where vigorous Nature brought 
forth all things in abundance and plenty, without any 
great labour or art of Man : so it must needs make the 
inhabitante rich, seeing less provisions of clothing and 
other things would serve, than in more cold and le®' 
fruitful countries must be had. As also that the 
Spaniards, having mudb more than they could poas^, 
had not yet planted there, nor anywhere veiy n^r the 
sama 
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■ But to this it was answered, That, out of question, 
the country was both fruitful and pleasant ; and might 
yield riches and maintenance to the possessors, more 
easily than the others: yet other things considered, 
it would not be so fit for them. And first, 
That such hot countries are subject to grievous 
diseases and many noisome impediments, which other 
more temperate places are freer from ; and would not 
so well agree with our English bodies. Again, if they 
should there live and do well, the jealous Spaniard 
would never suffer them long: but would displant, 
or overthrow, them, as he did the French in Florida 
[in 1565], who were seated further from his richest 
countries; and [this] the sooner, because they should 
have none to protect them; and their own strength 
would be too small to resist so potent an enemy and 
so near a neighbour. 

On the other hand, for Virginia, it was objected. That 
if they lived among the English which were there planted, 
or so near them as to be under their government ; 
they should be in as great danger to be troubled 
and persecuted for their Cause of Religion, as if they 
lived in England : and, it might be, worse [troubled]. 
And if they lived too far off ; they should neither have 
succour, nor defence from them. 

But, at length, the conclusion was, to live as a distinct 
body by themselves, under the general government of 
Virginia ; and by their friends to sue to His Majesty 
that he would be pleased to grant them Freedom of 
Religion : and that this might be obtained, they were 
put in good hope by some Great Persons of^good rank 
and quality, that were made their friends. ' Bradford 
MS., folio 55. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Membeks of the Pilgeim Chuech who pid not 

EMIGEATE TO AmEEICA. 

OVERXOR WINSLOW tells us, at pa^ 328, 
that there were ‘‘a Tery few who had rather 
we would have stayed [in Holland].” Here 
are some of the names of these ‘‘very few : ” 

H. C. M. [the Hon. Kenry 0. Mtjrphy], in the Eistoriad 
Magazine, YoL III., pp. 358, 359, Boston and New York, 
1859, 4, writes : 

“We have already given the different trades pursued by 
those of Robinson^s Congregation, who were married at 
Leyden \ and emigrated in the first four ships. 

“ We now furnish, from the same source, a list of some 
of them who did not embark in the Mayjiower, the Fortwm, 
the Ann, or the Little James. Sometimes the particular city 
is named ; at others, only the country from whence they came.” 

Zachaeiah Beery, from England. 

WiiXLiM Buceeam, from Ipswich, Block Maker. 

Sajojel Butlee, from Yarmouth, Merchant 

Stephen Butterfield, from England, Silk Worker. 

Alexander Caepentee. 

“Father of Governor BjaADPORD’s sewnd wife, and of 
George Moeton’s wife.” 

Roger Chandler, from Colchester, Silk Worker. 

Anthony Clemens. 

John Codmore, from England, Ribbon W^ver. 
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Henby CuUiENS, from England, Bombazine Worker. 
“He lived at Amsterdam.” 

JOHK ElUS. 

Daniel Faiefield, from Colchester, Silk Worker. 
Samuel Feerieb, from Caen, Normandy; Silk 
Worker. 

“This is an instance of the admission of a Frenchman 
into the Congregation. We gather this from the fact that he 
married Mildeeth Chaeles, Maid, from England, on the 16th 
May 1614 : having, on that occasion, two of the Congregation, 
namely Rogbe Wilson and Samoel Fullee, as witnesses.” 

John Gillies, from Esses, Merchant. 

Abraham Gray. 

Thomas Hatfield, from England, Wool Carder. 
William Hoyt. 

John Jennings, from Colchester, Fustian Worker. 
Edmund Jepson, from England, Bombazine Worker. 
Henry Jepson, from England, Silk Worker. 

William Jepson. 

John Keble. 

Samuel Lee, from England, Hatter. 

Isaac Marcus. 

Henry Marshall. 

Robert Nelson, from England, Baize Worker. 
Israel Nes. 

William Pantes, from Dover, Fustian Worker. 
Joseph Parsons, from Colchester, Silk Worker. 
Edward Pickering, from London, Merchant. 

John Reynolds, from London, Printer. 

“ He lived at Amsterdam.” 

John Robinson, from England, Minister. 

Roger Simons, from Sarum \8alisb'wry\ Mason. 
Robert Smith. 
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Thomas Smith, from Bury [St Edmunds], Wool 
Carder. 

“ He married Anka Crackstok ; daughter of Johh 
Craoksto 2T, one of the company of the 

Edward Southworth, from England, Silk Worker. 

“ First husband of Governor Bradford's second Wife.*^ 

Thomas Southworth. 

“ Brother of Edward.” 

John Spoonard, from England, Ribbon Weaver. 

“John Carver attended as a witness to his marriage, 
9th December 1616.” 

William Talbot. 

Raynulf [= Ealfe\ Tickens. 

“ Brother-in-law of Robinson.” 

Robert Warrener, from England, Wool Carder. 

Roger White. 

“ Brother of Mistress Robinson.” 

Roger Wilkins, from England, Wool Carder. 

Jonathan Williams. 

Thomas Williams. 

Henry Wilson, from Yarmouth, Pump Maker. 

“John Carver attended as witness to his marriage, on 
the 16th May 1616.” 

Roger Wilson, from England, Silk Workm:. 

Henry Wood. 

“ These Liste might be much extended ; but we have 
confined ourselv^ to such as most distinctly appear to have 
been connected wiidi Robinson’s Congregation prior to the 
wiilTTig of the first four ships. A cl(»e scrutiny would, we 
doubt not, double the number. 

“An inter^ting question pr^nte it^lf, as to what 
became of those numerous familioi. 
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firsts the Congregation at Leyden consisted, as we 
have wen, of about one hundred persons, men and women. 

Suteequent accessions, from England and other sources, 
incimsed the number to about three hundred souls, in 1620 ; 
of whom it is said not more than one half went to America. 

After the death of RoBiNSOif, in 1625; there does not 
appear to have been any Minister among them. Some of his 
lock, like his own children, became absorbed in the Dutch 
peculation; though there is not at this day [1 August 
more than three names of families, in Leyden, bearing any 
r^enblance to those above given.’’ 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Francis Blackwell leads the remnant of the 
Rev. Francis Johnson's Church towards 
Virginia. 1618 — 1619. 

OVERNOR BRADFORD thus writm : 

A word or two, by way of digresdon, tottchmg 
this Master Blackwell. He was an Elder oi 
the Church at Amsterdam : a man well known 
of most of them. He declined from the truth [i.e, the true 
theory of a GhurcK], with Master Johnson and the r^t : and 
went with him, when they parted asunder [on 15/25 December 
1610] in that woeful manner; which brought so gimt 
dishonour to GOD, scandal to the truth, and outward ruin 
to themselves in this world. But I hope, notwithstanding, 
through the mercies of the Lord, their souls are now at rest 
with him in the heavens ; and that they are arrived in the 
haven of happiness : though some of their bodies were thus 
buried in the terrible seas, and others sunk under the burden 
of bitter afflictions. 

He, with some others, had prepared for to go to Virginia. 

And he, with sundry godly citizens, bmng at a private 
meeting (I take it, a Fast) in London : b^ng disTOverwl, 
many of them were apprehend^ ; whereof M»ter Blacskwkll 
was one. 

But he so gl<^TOd with \caj6lsd'] the Bisho|w ; and either 
dissemble!, or flatly denied, the truth \i.e. the Prmcijfdm of 
ihs S^paraUon\ which formerly he had maintained : and not 
only but vwy unworthily betrayed, and awuTOd miother 
godly TTiarij who had escape!, that so he might slip his own 

m 
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Beek out of the collar; and^ to obtain Ms own freedom, 
brought othera into bonds. Whereupon, he so won the 
Bkhoirn' farour, but lost the Lobo's, as he was not only 
diffliiKsed: but, in oj^n court, the Archbishop [George 
Abbot] g^ve Mm great applause ; and his solemn blessing to 
proc^id in his voyage. But if such events follow the 
Bishops^ blessings ; happy are they that miss the same ! It 
i« much better to keep a good conscience, and have the 
loED^s blessing, whether in life or death. 

But see how the man, thus apprehended by Master 
Blackwell's means, writes to a friend of his. 

Bight dear Mend and Christian brother, Master Carvee. I 
ttdute yon and youra in the Lord, &c. As for my own present 
condition ; I doubt not but you well understand it ere this, by our 
brother Maisteesohb : who should have tast^ of the same cup, 
Md his place of residence and his person been as well known as 
myself. 

Somewhat I have written to Master Cushman, how the matter 
still contmufia I have petitioned twice to [the] Master Sherifife, 
and once to my lord Cooke : and have used such reasons to move 
thma to pity that, if they were not oveixuled by some others, I 
»ppc»e I should soon gain my liberty. As that, I was a young 
BMm, living by my credit, indebted to divers in our city, living at 
mere than ordinary charges in a close and tedious prison, brides 
gimt rents sbremd, all my busing Ijbig still ; my only servant 
lying kme in the conntry, my wife being also great with child. 

And yet no answer till the Lords of His Majesty's [Priv^*] 
Council gave [kawe giwm] conMnt. 

^ Howbei^ Maaber Blae|®fbli^ a man as deep in this action as I, 
Wl» delivered at a cheaper 'flite ; with a great deal less ado : yea, 
with an addition of the Archbishop's blessing. 

I am mMTj for Master Blackwell's w^kn^, I wish it may 
prove no worse. But yet he Mid some others of them, before their 
p Vwgmm ; a%d thmrefom hft before the Ath S^^temh&r 
of ikw were not sorry ; but thought it was for 

l^t that I was ibominated : not because the Losn 

evil, to good ; but that the a«^on was gocKi, y^ for the 
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One reason, I well remember, he [FRAiraTS Blackwell] naed 

was, because this trouble would increase the Virginia Plantation ; 
in that now people began to be more generally inclined to go : and 
if he had not nominated \ammd\ some such as I, he had not 
been free ; because it was \it lmng\ known that divers citizens, 
besides themselves, were there. 

I expect an answer shortly what they intend concerning me. I 
purpose to write to some others of you; by whom you shall know 
the certainty. 

Thus, not having further at present to acquaint you withal, 
commending myself to your prayers, I cease ; and commit you, ami 
US all, to the Loed. 

Your friend and brother in bonds, 

SaBIOT STAEfflSKOm 

From my Chamber in Wood street Ck)unter, 

September 4th, anno 1618. 

But [of] thus much by the way; which may be oi 
instruction and good use. Bradford if^., folios 69-71. 


When to the above, we add what Robebt Cushman tells 
us respecting Blackwell, at page 290, of “a stratagem he 
once made for Master Johnson and his people at Emden; 
which was their subversion \utt&r rwm] ” : it is hard to say 
which of his Elders were the more consummate 
Peancis Blackwell, or Daniel Stuulky. “By their fniite, 
ye shall know them.” 



OHAPTEE XXX. 


The Negotiations with the London Virginia 
Company. 1617—1619. 

Tme Seven Articles. 1617. 

HE first step that was taken was to draw up 
the following Declaration of Faith and Church 
Polity: in which the Pilgrim Fathers strove, 
in order to conciliate the Xing and his 
Government, to minimize to the uttermost their difference 
fe>m the Church of England as it then existed. 

The following docmnent in the Public Eecord Office, 
London, is a copy only ; and its real date is before November 
1617 : 

Seven Article which the Church of Leyden sent 
to the [Privy] Council of England to te 
considered of, in respect of their Judgements : 
occasioned about their going to Virginia, cmno 
1618. 

1. To the Confe®ion of Faith [T7ie 39 Articles 
of Edigion of 1562] published in the name of the 
Church of England, and to every Article thereof; we 
do (with the Reformed Churches where we live, and also 
elsewhere) assent wholly. 

2. As we do acknowMge the Doctrine of Faith 
there taught; so do we, the fruite and efifecte of the 
^ne Hodrine, to the begetting of saving faith in 
tiiousands in the land [of England], Conformiste and 
Eofonnmte, m they are caH^ : with whom also, as 

ottr hrethren, we do desire to keep qjiritual 
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commmiion in pea^ ; and will practice in onr parte idl 
lawful things. 

3. The King’s Maj^ty we acknowledge for Supreme 
Governor in his Dominions in all causes, and over aH 
persons: and that none may decline or appeal from 
his authority or judgement in any cause whatsoever: 
but that in all things obedience is due unto him; 
either active, if the thing commanded be not a^nst 
GOD’s Word; or pa^ive, if it be, except pardon mn 
he obtained. 

4. We judge it lawful [morally 'nyhi] for His 
Majesty to appoint Bishops [to be] Civil Overseers 
or Officers in authority under him in the several 
Provinces, Dioceses, Congregations, or Parishes, to 
oversee the Churches, and govern them civilly [semlarly] 
according to the laws of the land : unto whom, they are, 
in all things, to give an account ; and by them, to be 
ordered according to godlinesa 

5. The authority of the present Bishops in the land 
[of England], we do acknowledge so far forth as the 
same is indeed derived from His Majesty unto them; 
and as they proceed in his name : whom we wifl 
therein honour in all things ; and him, in them. 

6. We believe that no Synod, Classes, Convo(»tic», 
or Assembly of Ecclesiastical Officers hath any power 
or authority at all but as the same [is] by the 
Magistrate given unto them. 

7. Lastly, we d^re to give unto all SuperioiB due 
honour, to praserve the unity of the Spirit with ah 
that fear GOD, to have peace with sdl men what in us 
lieth, smd wherein we err to be u^tracted by any. 

Sutoodbed per Jobn Bobihsom and Wuxi am 
BEEWSTMEt. 


a P., OdonM, ¥oL L No. 43. 
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Til© above esIareDaely able Paper gave rise to a short 
eontroversy in print at the time* 

Bev. Thomas Heakes [or Drax as his name is spelt in 
R* Hewotuet's JBeperioriumj IL, p. 220, Ed. 1710, fol.] was 
the Vicar of Harwich and Dovercourt; and died before 18 
March 1618. 

Veiy soon then after the presentation of the above Seven 
AriicleSf he published a reply to them entitled, Ten 
Cmmter Demands propounded to the Separatists against 
their Sevm Demands”: which Work is now apparently 
totally lost. 

To it^ there appeared from the Pilgrim Pr^s at Leyden, 
toe following reply. 

WiLUAM Eueing, ^‘An Answer to the Ten Oounier 
Dmmnds propounded by T. Deakes, Preacher of the Word 
at H. and H., in toe county of Essex.” 

Printoi in the year 1619, 8. 

this Answer^ only one copy is at present known to 
exist,- sm.d that is in Doctor Williams’ library, Gordon 
squMe, London, W.C, Prm-mark, 12 — 30 — 22, 

The above Seven Articles have been reprinted by Mr 
Gboroi Bakcroft, in 2 JTew Torh HiMorwod SodM^s 
FnMimiims, iii., 1856, 8. 


Governor Wi^snow’s summary account of toes© n^tiations 

IS m follows : 

Th €» [Agents, ie., Robert Cueeman and Joen 
also found GOD going along with them ; and 
grt Sir Edwin Sandts, a religioiis gentleman then 
Ivinf, to- stir in it Who procured Sir Robert 
HaDNTON, then Principal Secretary of State to King 
^AMM bf famous memory, to move His Maj^ty, by 
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a private motion, to give way to such a people, who 
could not so comfortably live under the government of 
another State, to enjoy their liberty of conscience under 
his gracious protection in America : where they would 
endeavour the advancement of His Majesty’s dominions, 
and the enlargement of the Gospel, by all due means. 

This, His Majesty said, was a good and honest motion : 
and asking. What profits might arise in the part we 
intended? for our eye was upon the most northern 
parts of Virginia ; it was answered “ Fishing.” 

To which he replied, with his ordinary asseveration, 
“So GOD have my soul! ’tis an honest trade! It 
was the Apostles’ own calling ! &c.” 

But afterwards he told Sir Robert Naonton, who 
took all occasions to further it, that we should confer 
with the Bishops of Canterbury [George Abbot] 
and London [John King], &c. 

Whereupon we were advised to persist upon his first 
approbation ; and not to entangle ourselves with them. 
Which caused our Agents to repair to the [First, or 
London] Virginia Company: who, in their Court [or 
Committee Meeting in February 1619], demanded our 
ends of going. Which being related; they said. The 
thing was of GOD, and granted a large Patent. And 
one of them lent us £3Q<L gmtis, for three years : which 
was repaid. Hypocrisy unmasked ^e., pp. 89, 90, IkL 
1646, 4. 
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Cfovemor Beabfoed’s account is much more detailed. 

Whereupon two were chosen, and sent into England 
at the charge of the rest, to solicit this matter. Who 
found the Virginia Company very desirous to have 
them go thither : and willing to grant them a Patent 
with as ample priviledges as they had, or could grant 
to any; and to give them the best furtherance they 
could. 

And here it will be requisite to insert a letter 
or two that may give light to these proceedings. 

A copy of a Letter from Sir Edwin Sandts,* directed to 

Master John Bobinson and Master William Brewster. 

[London ; Wednesday, 12/22 November 1617.] 

After my hearty salutations. The Agents of your Congregation, 
Bobebt Cushman and John Carver, have been in communication 
with divers select [spedaZly d^ted] Gentlemen of His Majesty’s 
Council for Virginia : and by the Writing of [The\ Seven Articles, 
sul«:ribed with your names, have given them that good degree 
of satisfaction, which hath carried them on with a resolution to set 
forward your desire in the best sort that may be, for your own, 
and the public, good. 

Divers particulars [have to be considered], whereof we leave 
to their faithful report : [they] having carried themselves here, 
with that good discretion as is both to their own [credit], and 
th^ credit from whence they came. 

And whereas, being to treat for a multitude of people, 
they have requested further time, to confer with them that 
are to be intere^^ [mforie^iec?] in this action, about the several 
particularities \jpomts^ which, in the prosecution thereof, will 
fall out TOUsiderable: it hath been willingly assented to. And 
O), they do now return unto you. 

If ther^ore, it may please GOD, so to direct your desires 
w iia% (m your parte, there fall out no just impediments ; I trust, 
hy ti^ ^me direction, it shall likewise appear that, on our parts, 


^ *1^ KIgrhns acted upon William Brewster’s acquaintanc 
Wtlh Swots family ; which has been described at page 65. 
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all forwardness to set you forward shall be found, in the best sort, 
which with reason may be expected. 

And so, I betake you, with this design (which I hope 

verily is the work of GODX to the gracious protection and blessing 
of the Highest. 

Your very loving friend, 

Edwin Sandts. 

London, November 12th 
amio 1617. 

Their answer was as followeth : 

[Leyden ; Monday, 15/25 December 1617.] 

Eight Worshipful, 

Our humble duties remembered, in our 
own, our Messengers’, and our Church’s name : with all thankful 
acknowledgement of your singular love expre^ing itself as 
otherwise, so more specially in your great care and earnest 
endeavour of our good in this weighty business about Yirginm. 
Which, the less able we are to requite, we shall think ourselves 
the more bound to commend in our prayers unto GOD for 
reoompence. Whom, as for the present, you rightly behold in our 
indeavours : so shall we not be wanting on our parts, the same 
GOD assisting us, to return all answerable fruit and respect unto 
the labour of your love bestowed upon us. 

We have (with the best speed, and consideration withal, that 
we could) set down our Bequests in writing, subscribe as you 
willed, with the hands \^7uiture8\ of the greatest part of our 
Congregation ; and have sent the same imto the Council [for 
Virginia] by our Agent and a Deacon of our Church, John C^vhe ; 
unto whom we have also requested [Eoebbt Cushman] a Gentleman 
of our Company to adjoin himself : to the care and diwuretion 
of which two, we do refer the prosecuting of the busings. 

Now we persuade ourselv^ Right Worshipful, that we ne«i 
not provoke your godly and loving mind to any further, or more 
tender, care of ns ; since you have pleased so far to mteimt us in 
yoursdf that, under GOD, above all persons and things in the 
world, we rely upon you : expecting the care of your lov% counsel 
of your wiaiom, and the help and countenmce of your authority. 

Nothwithstanding, for your encouragmnent in the work, so far 
as px>babiliti^ may lead ; we wiU not forhem* to mention th«e 
imitanc^ of Inducement : 
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First We verily believe aaid trust the Lord is with us ; unto 
whom, and whose service, we have given ourselves in many trials : 
and that he will graciously prosper our indeavour, according to the 
simplidiy" \^re-mindednes8\ of our hearts therein. 

Secondly. We are well weaned from the delicate milk of our 
mother country: and [are] inured to the difficulties of a strange 
and hard land [HoUand\ : which yet, in great part, we have, by 
patience, overcome. 

Thirty. The people are, for the body of them, industrious and 
frugal, we think we may safely say, as any company [society] of 
people in the world. 

Fourthly. We are knit together, as a body, in a most strict and 
sa<ared Bond and Covenant of the Lord ; of the violation whereof 
we make great conscience : and by virtue whereof, we do hold 
ourselves straitly tied to all care of each other’s good, and of 
the whole, by every one ; and so mutually. 

Lastly. It is not with us as with other men whom small things 
can discourage, or small discontentments cause to wish themselves 
at home again. We know our entertainment in England, and in 
Holland. W e shall much prejudice both our arts [trades] and means 
by removal If we diould be driven to return [from Virginia], we 
should not hope to recover our present helps and comforts : neither 
indeed look ever, for ourselves, to attain unto the like in any other 
place, during our lives ; which are now drawing towards their 
periods [mds\. 

These Motives we have been bold to tender unto you, which 
you, in your wisdom, may also impart to any other our worshipful 
friends of the Council [for Virginia] with you : of all whose godly 
di^)osition and loving pcare] towards our despised persons, we 
are most glad ; and shall not fall by all good means to continue 
and incr^se the same. 

We win not be further troublesome ; but, with the renewed 
remembrance of our humble duties to your Worship — and, so far 
as in mod^y we may be bold, to any other of our wellwillers of the 
Ooundi with you — we take our leaves : committing your persons 
i^d counsels to the guidance and direction of the Almighty. 

Yours much bounden in aU duty, 

John B-obinson, 
William Brewster. 

jDemnber ISih, 

<mm ISl?. 
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And some of the Chief of that Company doubted not 
to obtain their suit of the King, for Lil^rty in Beligion ; 
and to have it confirmed under the King's broad seal, 
according to their desires. But it proved a harder 
piece of work than they took it for : for though many 
means were used to bring it alx)ut ; yet it could not be 
effected. 

For there were divers of good worth [who] laboured 
with the King to obtain it, amongst whom was Sir 
Robert Naunton, one of Ms chief Secretaries [of Stete] ; 
and some others wrought with the Archbishop [Ceorgjb 
Abbot] to give way thereunto: but it proved aH in 
vain. 

Yet thus far they prevailed, in sounding His Majesty’s 
mind, That he would connive at them, and not molest 
them ; provided they carried themselves peaceably : but 
to allow, or tolerate, them by his public authority, under 
Ms seal : they found it would not be. And this was all, 
the Chief of the Virginia Company, or any othera of 
their best friends, could do in the case. Yet they 
persuaded them to go on : for they presumed they [the 
FUgrims] should not be troubled. 

And with tMs answer, the Messengers returned ; and 
signified what diligence had been used, and to what 
issue things were come. 

But this made a damp in the business ; and cau^ 
some distraction. For many were afrMd that if they 
should unsettle themselves, and put off their mtal« 
[sell off their properties], and go upon th^ hopes ; it 
might prove dangerous, and but a sandy foundation. 
Yea, it was thought they might better have prmumed 
hereupon, without making any suit at Ml ; than, having 
made it, to be thus rejected. 

But some of the CMefest thought otherwise, smd 
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that they might well proceed hereupon; and that iJie 
Kmg's Maj^y was willing enough to suffer them 
witibout molestation: though, for other reasons, he 
would not confirm it by any public act [deed\ And 
furthermore, if there were no security in this promise 
inlimated; there would be no great certainty in a 
further confirmation of the same. For if, afterwards, 
there should be a purpose, or desire, to wrong them; 
though they had a seal as broad as the house floor, it 
would not serve the turn: for there would be means 
enew \e 7 yywgK\ found to recall, or reverse, it. And 
seeing therefore the course was probable; they must 
rest herein on GOD's Providence, as they had done in 
other things. 

Upon this resolution, other Messengers [this time 
WiLUAM Brewstbr and Robert Cussman] were 
de^tched [in 1619], to end with the Virginia Company 
as well as they could : and to procure a Patent with as 
good and ample conditions as they might by any good 
means obtain. Also to treat and conclude with such 
Merdiante, and other friends, as had manifested their 
jforwardness to provoke to, and adventure in, this 
Voyage [EocfedMion'l. For which end, they had 
instructions given them, upon what conditions they 
should proceed with them ; or else to conclude nothing, 
witibout further advice. 

These things being long in agitation, and Messengers 
Jessing too and again about them, after all their hopes, 
they were long delayed by many rubs that fell in their 

way. 

For at the return of these Messengers into England, 
they found things far otherwise than they expected. 
For the Virginia Council was now so disturbed with 
fcdfiws and quarrds amon^ themselves, as no business 
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could well go forward. The which may the better 
appear in one of the Messengers’ letters, as followeth : 

[London ; Saturday, 8/18 May 1619.] 

To Ms loving friends, dc, 

I had thought long since to have writ unto you, but cordd not 
effect that which I aimed at ; neither can yet ^t tMngs m I 
wished. Yet notwithstanding, I doubt not but Master l^sawOTm] 
hath written to Master Robinsoh. But I think mysdf lM)und 
also to do something, lest I be thought to neglect you. 

The main hindrance of our proceedings in the Yirginia busiuMS 
is the dissensions and factions, as they term it, amongst the CkrancA 
and Company of Virginia; which are such as that^ ever smce we 
came up, no business could by them be d^^patched. 

• The occasion of this trouble amongst them is, for that, a while 
since, Sir Thomas Smith, repining at his many Offices and troubles, 
wished the Company of Virginia to ease him of his Office in bmng 
Treasurer and Governor of the Virginia Company. 

Whereupon the Company took occasion to dismiss him, and [on 
28th April 1619] chose Sir Edwin Sandts Treasurer and Governor 
of the Company : he having 60 voic^ ; Sir John Wolstenholici^ 
16 voices ; and Alderman [Sir Bobbbt] Johnson, M voices. But 
Sir Thomas Smith, when he saw some part of his honour lost, waa 
very angry ; and raised a faction to cavil and contend about the 
election : and sought to tax Sir Edwin with many things 
might both disgrace him, and also put him by his Office of GovermMt 
In which contentions they yet stack; and are not fit, nor ready, 
to intermeddle in any business : and what i^ue things wffl <ma& 
to, we are not yet certain. It is most likepy] Sir Edwin will cwry 
it away {mmniam hu e^ec^uw] : and if he do, things win go well in 
Viiginia ; if other wise, they will go ill enough. Always we hope 
in two or three Courts Days things will settle. M«n £|mee I 
think to go down into Kent \CmBUAM cams Jhm Oem^hwy 
^ page 165] ; and [to] come up again [in] about fourteen days, tur 
three w^ks, hence : except ^ther by th^te afore»ad wntentioufi, 
or by the iU tidings from Virginia, we be wholly diasour^^ Of 
wMch tidings I am now to speak. 

Ckptain [Sir Samuid] Aboadl is c<me home thk w^ 
[^^8^4 Map 1619.] He, upon notice of the intmt of the Council, 
came away before Sir Gboboe Ykaeddht came there : and £k> thero 

The Eilgrim Fathers. 
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m 110 disB^asioii pbtere]. But liis tidings are ill, thougli his 
he wdwme. 

He Mth, M^ter [Fraj^cis] Blackwell^s ship came not there 
tin March [1619]. But going, towards -winter [1618 ; before September 
4^A], they had still northwest winds ; which carried them to the 
souAwa]^ beyond their course., And the Master of the ship and 
some six of the mariners dying ; it seemed they could not find the 
[diM^p^e] Bay till after long seeking and beating about. 

Master Blackwell is dead, , and Master Maognee the Captain. 
Ym, there are dead, he saith, 130 persons, one and [anjother, in that 
ship. It is ^d, There were in all 180 persons in the ship ; so as 
they were packed together like herrings. They had amongst them 
the fiux and also want of fresh water : so as it is, here, 

rather wondered at^ that so many are alive, than that so many 
are dead. 

The Merchants here say. It was Master Blackwell^s fault tp 
pack so many in the ship. Yea, and there were great mutterings 
and repinings amongst them, and upbraiding of Master Blackwell 
for his dealing and disposing of them ; when they saw how he 
had disposed of them, and how he insulted over them. Yea, the 
i^aeets at Gravesend rang of their extreme quarrelings, crying 
out one of another, “ Thou has brought me to this I ” and “ I may 
fiank thee for this 1 ” [Thou-ing and thee-ing were then expressions 
ofsmmil 

Bmrj news it is, and I would be glad to hear how far it will 
&cour^e [you at Leyden]. I see none here discouraged much ; 
i»t rather dtere to learn to beware by other men’s ha-rr^if?, and to 
imend that wherein they have failed. 

As we dtere to serve one another in love, so [let us] take heed 
of being inltedled by any imperious person ,* especially if they 
be d«»med to have an eye to themselves. It doth often trouble 
mo fe think that, in this busme^ we are all to learn, and none to 
teach : bnt better so, ^an to depend npon such teachers as Master 
!&e*A01LW’jsll was. Such a stratagem he once made for Master 
|!FaAiicaB| J oesbom and his people at Ehnden ; which was their 
Wbveraon. But though he then cleanly, yet unhonestly, plucked 
% out of tee collar ; yet, at l^t, his foot is caught. 

Hasft teeno lettes come [teom Yirginia]. The ship Captain 
^ AEOALL came in, is yet intee west parts [of England]. 

isbuthisreport.' It seemeth he came away secretly. 
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l^e ship that Master Blackwell went in will be here shortlj. li 
^ as Master Robinsok once said, He thought we should h^ no 
good of them p.e. the remnant of the Rev. Francib Josmoi^e OhwtA 
that went from ATnsterdam to Virginial. ^ 

Master B[eewster] is not well at this time. Whether he will 
come back to you, or go into the north [of England ] ; I yet know 
not. For myself, I hope to see an end of this business ere I come 
[back] : though I am sorry to be thus from you. If things had 
gone roundly forward, I should have been with you within th€« 
fourteen days. I pray GOD direct us, and give us that spirit 
which is fitting for such a business. 

Ihus having sunimarily pointed at things ; which Maeter 
Brewster, I think, hath more largely writ of to Master BoBi2i»>2r : 
I leave you to the Lords’s protection. 

Yours in all r^diness, Sc., 

Robert CtrsHMAK. 


London, 

May 8th, armo 1619. 


But, at last, after all these things, and their long 
attendance; they had a Patent granted them [by the 
Company, on 9/19 June 1619 ; see page 253], and 
confirmed under the Company’s seal : but these divi^oi^ 
and distractions had shaken oflf many of their pretend^ 
friends ; and disappointed them of their hoped-for Mid 
proffered means. 

By the advice of some friends, this Paimt was not 
taken in the name of any of their own [Company] but 
in the name of Master John Wincob [or rather Whinoof 
or WiNCOP] a religious Gentleman, then belonging to 
[the household of Elizabeth de Clinton,] tke Ooimi^ 
[Dowager] of Lintoln : who intended to go with them. 
But GOD so disposed as he never went; nor they ever 
made use of this Patent, which had cost them m much 
labour and charge : as by the ^uel win appear, 
Bradford MS^, folios 65-71. 

Let us see what progr^ had now l»en made. In 
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October— November 1617, the negotiations with the London 
Virginia Company began ; and they, at length, had cnlminatei 
in the waling of their first FcOenty to John Wincop, upon 
0/19 June 1619. 

But the Pilgrims wanted more than a Patent from the 
Company: they also wanted free shipping. The Company, 
however, was practically penniless ; and was on its way to the 
bankruptcy which overtook it in 1624. 

So the Pilgrims had to cast about for some means to get 
aCTOSS the Atlantic : and, then it was, that, despairing of aH 
help from hmne, they unwillingly began their negotiations with 
the Dutch. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

The Negotiations with the Pbivy Council. 

The Three Points. 

January — February 1618. 

OYERNOR BRADFORD here carries on tiia 

For further light in these proceedings, see 
some other Letters and Notes, as followeth : 

THE COPY OF A LETTER SENT -TO SIR JOHN WOBTLEHOLME. 
[lBYDEN; TUESDAY, 27 JANUARY /6 FEBRUARY, 1617/1618.] 

Right Worshipful. With due acknowledgement of our 
thankfulness for your singular care and pains in the business of 
Virginia; for our, and, we hope, the common, good: we do 
remember our humble duties to you ; and have sent inclcw^ 
as is required, a further explanation of our Judgement® in 
Three Points specified by some of ELis Maj^ty’s hc®ouraMe 
Privy Council. And though it be grievous unto ms, that such 
unjust insinuations are made against ua ; yet we are moot glad 
of the occasion of making our just purgation unto m honourable 
Personages. 

Ihe Declarations we have sent indexed; the one more brief 
and general, whidb we think the fitter to he presented: the ether 
something more large, and in which we expreffl «>mc small aoeidentel 
differences ; which if it semn go<xi unto you and others of our 
worshipful friend^ you may send instead of the former. 

Our prayer unto GOD is, that your Worship may see the fruit 
of your worthy endeavours; which on our parte we shall not foil 
to further by all good m^ms in us. And m praying that you 
would pl^ise, with the cxjnvenieaitest s^)e©d that may be, to give us 

29i 
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knowledge of tiie succ^ of tlie business with His Majesty’s Privy 
fin imril ; and a.<xx>rdingly, what your further pleasure is, either for 
our direction, or furtherance in the same. So we rest. 

Your Worship’s in all duty, 

John Eobinson, 
William Brewster. 


Leyden, January 27th 
mmo 1617 [ — 1618], Old Style. 

The first brief Note was this : 

Touching the Ecclesiastical Ministry, namely, of Pastors for 
Teaching, Elders for Euling, and Deacons for distributing the 
Church’s contribution; as also for the two Sacraments, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper : we do wholly and in all points agree with the 
Prench Eeformed Churches, according to their public ConfesdoTi of 
Fatih. 

The Oath of Supremacy we shall willingly take, if it be required 
of us; and that convenient satisfaction be not given by our taking 
the Oath of Allegiance. 

John Eobinson, 
William Brewster. 


The second was this : 

Touching the Ecclesiastical Ministry &c. .... (as in the 
former) .... we agree in all things with the French Eeformed 
Churches, accxjrding to their public ConfessioTi of Faith. Though 
Mae mnall differences be to be found in our practices ; not at all 
m the sulwtoaoe of the things, but only in some accidental 
rirmimstances: 

As, fat, Their Mi n i sters do pray with their heads covered: 
<ltir% uncovered. 

^sondly. We choose none for Governing Elders but such as 
are able to teach : which ability they do not require. 

®firdly. Their Eld^ and Deacons are annual, or at most for 
Ito €«r th^e years: ours perpetual 

FcmriMy. Our Elders do administer their Office, in Admonitions 
for public scandals, publicdy; and b^ore the 
theirs more privately, and in their Oonsistori^. 
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Fifthly. We do administer Baptism only to snch infants as 
whereof the one parent, at the least, is of some Cflinrch : whidi 
some of their Churches do not observe ; though in it our practice 
accords with their public Confesdm^ and the judgement of the mcwt 
learned amongst them. 

Other differences worthy mentioning, we know [of] none in 
these Points. 

Then about the Oath, as in the former. 

Subscribed, 

JOHK EoBiNSO^r. 

William Bkewbtoiu 


PajTt of another Letter from him that delivered the^ : 

LONDON ; [SATURDAY,] FEBRUARY 14 / 24 , 1617 [ — 1618 ]; 

Yoiu' Letter to Sir John Wolstenholme, I delivered, ahno^ 
as soon as I had it, to his own hands ; and stayed with him the 
opening and reading. There were two Papers inclosed: 

He read them to himself, as also the Letter: and in the 
reading he spake to me, and said “Who shall make them 1*^ viz, 
the Ministers. 

I answered his Worship, That the power of making was in fee 
Church, to be ordained by the Imposition of Hands by the itt^ 
Instruments they had. It must either be in the Church, or from 
the Pope : and the Pope is Antichrist. 

“Ho said Sir John, “what the Pope holds good , m in fee 
Trinity, that we do well to assent to : but’’ said he, “we will not 
enter into dispute now.” 

As for your Letters, he would not show them at any hand ; 
he should spoil all. He expected you should have l^n of {GmmM 
jAjbbot] the Archbishop’s mind for the Calling of Ministers : but it 
seems you differed. I could have wished to have known 
contente of your two [Papers] inclosed : at which he stuck «> 
much ; espedally fee larger [one]. 

I asked Ms Worship, What good news he had for me to write 

[to Leyden] to-morrow f . 

He told me, “Tery good news : for both the King’s Majesty 
and fee Bisho|» have consented.® 
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BfesaidhewoBld go to Master Chancellor, Sir Fulke Gebville, 
as ais day; and next week, I should know more. 


I met Sir Edwin Sandys on Wednesday night [11th February], 
He wished me to he at the Virginia Court ihe next Wednesday 
[18th February] ; where I purpose to he. 


Thus loath to he troublesome at present, I hope to have 
somewhat, next week, of certain, concerning you. I commit you 
tiie Lord. 

Yours, 


Sabine Staresmoeb. 
Bradford folios 63-65. 



CHAPTEE XXXIL 


The Negotiations with the Dutch, 1620 . 

E will first give the doctimeiits ; and afterwards 
discuss them. 

BETITIOif OF THE DIRECTOES OF THE 
NEW ISTETHBELAND COMPANT. 

WEDNESDAY, 2/12 PEBEtJAEY 1619/1620. 

To the Prince of Orange, &c. 

The Directors of the Company trading to New Nether^iA 
situate in latitude from 40 to 45 degrees, between New France and 
Virginia, reverently represent 

That they, the Petitioners, have, as discoverers and first finders 
of the said countries, traded thither now isev^l years ; hi virtue 
of a certain general Charter from the High and Mighty Iksrds 
States General, dated the 10th M arch 1614 That they, 

also, have delivered to their High Mightinesses their written Keport, 
with a Map, of the situation and usef ulnm of [the] said ©ountriM^ 

And whereas the Petitioners’ Chm^ h^ expired, so that mmj 
one is now at liberty to trade there ; they have again sent tHthtfr 
two ships, in order to preserve the reputation of [the] md 
Some v^els have been likewise sent by other trader^ exciitive of 
the Company. 

Now it happens that there is riding at I^yden a 

Preacher, versed in the Dutch who la wM 

indined to proceed, thither to live ; aOTiring the P^tioaers that 
he bfljg the means of inducing over four hundi^ f^nilias to 
accomjany him thither, both out of this cx^unfery and England. 
Provided they would be guarded and pr^rv«i from all violem» cm 
the part of other potentate, by the anthonty and under the 
protection CKf your Princely Excellency and tiie High and Mighty 
Lords States General, in the prop^hton of the troe [and] pure 
Chdyhm r^igicm, in fee instruotioii d fee Indians in that country 
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in tete learning, and in converting them to the Christian faith : 
jmd thus, tkrongh the mercy of the Lobd, to the greater glory of 
iMs conntry^s government, to plant there a new Commonwealth ; 
sdl under order and command of your Princely Excellency 
and the High and Mighty Lords States General. 

And whereas they, the Petitioners, have experienced that 
TTk Majesty of Great Britain would be disposed to people the 
adore^d lands with the English Nation ; and by force to render 
fruitless their possession and discovery, and thus deprive this 
State of its right ; and apparently with ease surprise the ships 
of this country which are there, and are ordered to remain there 
the whole y^r : wherefore they, the Petitioners, pray and request 
that your Princely Excellency may benignly please to take all 
the ^oresaid into favourable consideration, so that, for the 
preservation of this country’s rights, the aforesaid Minister and the 
four hundred families may be taken under the protection of this 
country; and that two ships of war may be provisionally 
d^patched to secure to the State the aforesaid countries ; inasmuch 
m th^ would be of much importance, whenever the West India 
Ccunpauy is established, in respect to the large abundance of 
timber fit for shipbuilding, &c., as may be seen by the 
accompanying Eeport. On all which 

(Endorsed) Petition of the Directors of the Company 
trading to New Netherland, 12 Eebruary 1620. 

Documents . . . procured in Holland <fc., Ed. E. B. 

GCallaghak VoL L, pp. 22, 23. Albany N.Y., 1856, 4. 


EK)LUTIO]S OF THE STATES GENERAL ON THE PETITION 
OP THE NEW NETHERLAND COMPANY. 

Saturday, the 11th April 1620 [KS.]. 

The Petation of the Directors of the New Netherland Com- 
^ny, that they, for the peopling of the said Island [of Manhattan], 
nmy be agisted with two ships of war, is again rejected. Idem, 

OT DUDLEY CARI^STON TO THE ENGLISH PRIVY COUNCIL. 

THE HAGUE; TUiKDAY, 5/15 FEBRUARY 1621/1622. 

liaj iipl&mB your Lordships. Having received your Lordshij^ 
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letter, of tlie 16tli of Becember [1621], touchmg tbe Kollandera 
eatering, a year since \i,e. in Decmher 16^], and planting 
a Colony, upon some parts of tbe north of Virginia, witMn tbe 
precinct of which His Majesty had formerly granted, by his 
Fatmt, the qniet and full possession unto particular persons : with 
commandment from His Majesty to move the States General, not 
only to make stay of such ships as are here prepared for that 
voyage ; but likewise to prohibit the further prosecution of that 
Plantation : 

I took the liberty which the season gave me— aU these country 
ships being then, as they still are, bound in with ice — to 
inform myself of the state of the bnsinm, before I would app«ir 
in their Assembly ; and could not find (either by such merchant® 
with whom I have acquaintance at Amsterdam ; or by pdAUBica] 
the Prince of Orange and some of the States, of whom I made 
enquiries) any more in the matter but that, about four or five years 
sinee [1618, or 1617], two particular Companies of Amsterdam 
merchants began a trade into those parts, betwixt 40 and 4§ 
degrees [North] ; to whiclr, after their manner, they gave thw 
own names of New Netherlands; a South, and a North, Sea; a 
Texel ; a Vlieland ; and the like. Whither they have, ever 
continued to send ships, of 80 or 40 lasts [ = 60 ^o 80 tom] at 
most, to fetch furs ; which is all their trade : for the providing 
of which, they have certain Factors there, continually resident, 
trading with [the] savages. And, at this presmit, ^ere is a Aip 
at Amsterdam bound for those parts. 

But I cannot learn of any Colony ; either alr^y pkn^ 
there by these people, or so much as intended. 

I have this further reason to believe there is noney 
because, witbin these few months, divers mhabitante this 
country, to a considerable number of families [ie. W fomUim of 
WaMoom] have been suitors unto me to procure thmn a pla«» of 
habitation amongst His Majesty's subjects of th«e f»rts : whkh, 
by His Majesty’s order, was mMe known to the Biiw^tors of the 
Plantation [i.e. The London Virginia C<m<panf\i and if 
country mm [BwteJmm] were in any such way thems^ves, there is 
mnuB appeMan<» [that] they would d^re to mingle with stwngers, 
and be subject to their Government. 

Neverthelm b^use more may be known to your Ix)rd&hips 
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tea I (m l^um kere ; I havef not failed of my dutj in demanding 
andienoe of tke State and saying to them what I was commanded: 
tke ©ffect [st^mtance] wkereof (as tke use here is, being so required) 
I gave them in writing; according to the copy I send yoxn* 
Lo^hips herewith. 

Which those of [the Province of] Holland demanded of the 
Assembly ; whereby to take information of the business, of which 
they pretended ignorance : thereupon to frame an Answer to His 
Majesty ; which, when I shall receive, I will not fail to advertise 
your Lordships. 

So I most humbly take leave. Prom the Hague, the 5th of 
Pebniary 16S1. 

S. P., Hollamd. Bundle 145. 


1. The first important point here is, That it is clear that, 
on the 2/12 Pebmary 1619/1620, the date of the first 
docmnent, Master Thomas Weston*, the London Merchant of 
whom we shall presently hear so much, had not yet come to the 
linden Church ; and made his proposals to them : because, 
at page 317, the Rev. John Robinson writes of him to John 
Oaeveb, "When we had another course with the Dutchmen, 
[we] broke it off, at his motion,” How these negotiations 
were certainly not broken off on the above date. 

2. But these tvere broken off before 1/11 April 1620, the 
date of the second document ; otherwise they would have 
©cmm to an end through the failure of the Hew Hetherland 
Cempany, consequent on the refusal of the States Ceneral : 
Instead of which, the Englishmen broke them off. 

3. Therefore we can say with certainty, that, Thomas 
’Wmmw api^ared on the scene at Leyden, on some date 
b^ween 2/12 February and 1/11 April 1620. 

4 Holice Sir Duhley Caeleton's statement that, up to 
ll» S/15 February 1622, no Colony of any kind existed at the 
iteid Manhatten ; but only Fur Factors. 

Wby thou did the PEgrims^ having rejected aU idea of 
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liying tinder the Dutch, on the arrival of the MayjUm&r off 
Cape Cod on the 9/19 Kovemher 1620, deliberately sail 
southward in order to settle themselves somewhere near the 
Hudson river, which, as they then thought, was some thirty 
miles off, see page 407 1 

Three reasons may be assigned for this : 

First. Their Patent, granted to Master WmooF, wm^ for 
the northern parts of Yirginia. 

Secondly. In the course of their negotiations with the New 
Netherland Company, they must have received i^me s|»cial 
and favourable information from them, respecting that pari cff 
North America. 

Thirdly. A cogent reason for such a desired 
woxild be, mutual help in time of need. We can see hofif 
deeply they felt their utter isolation from all European aid, 
when they first anchored in Cape Cod Bay, from Govemmr 
Bbadforo’s remarks at pp. 351-354. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 


The Negotiations with Master Thomas Weston, 
Merchant; and the Adventurers in 
AND ABOUT LONDON. 1620. 

OR these Negotiations, Governor Bradford is the 
only authority. 

About this time, whilst they were 
perplexed with the proceedings of the 
yirgmia Company ; and the iU news from thence about 
Master Blackwell and his Company; and making 
mqmry about the hiring and buying of shipping 
for their Voyage: some Dutchmen made them [? in 
Jcmuary 1620] fair offers about going with them [to 
the Hudson river]. 

Also one Master Thomas Weston, a Merchant of 
London, came to Leyden about the same time [? February 
1620]: who was well acquainted with some of them, 
and a furtherer of them in their former proceedings [? at 
M(Mon, or tat Amsterdam, or tat Leyden]. Having 
mudh conference with Master Robinson and others of 
the Chief of them ; [he] persuaded them to go on, as it 
seems; and not to meddle with the Dutch, or too much 
ib depend on the Virginia Company. For if that failed 
Im m^lyiTig Uimi with shipping to go to America], 
if came to resolution [to migrate], he and such 
m were his fiimids, together with their [the 
jP^rwut] own means, would set them forth : and they 
n^:e ready, and neither fear want of shipping 
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nor money ; for what they wanted shonld be provided. 
And, not so much for himself, as for the mtisfying of 
such friends as he should procure to adventure in this 
business, they were to draw [up] such Artwlm of 
Agreement^ and make such Propositions, as might the 
better induce his friends to venture. 

Upon which, after the former’s condusion \pie break 
off with the Bwtch, in ? March 162 (>], Artidm were 
drawn, and agreed unto; and were shown unto Mm„ 
and approved by him: and afterwards, by their sfdd 
Messenger (Master John Cakvee) sent into EnglancL 
Who, together with Robebt Cushman, were to 
receive the monies, and make provision botJi fcr 
shipping and other things for the Voyage : with Mus 
charge, not to exceed their Commission ; but to proceed 
according to the former Articles. 

Also some were chosen to do the like, for such things 
as were to be prepared there [ie. in HoUa%d\ So tho^ 
that were to go, prepared themselv^ with all spe^ 
and sold off their estates {jpropefrties’l ; and, such bs were 
able, put in their monies into the Common Stock : which 
was disposed, by those appointed, for the making of 
general provisions. 

About this time also, they had heard, both by Mmter 
WiBTON and others, that sundry honourable Lords had 
obtained a large grant from ihe King for the more 
northerly parts of that country, derived out of ihe 
Virginia Patmt; and wholly secludai from their 
Government : and to be called by another name, vm New 
England.* Unto which, Master WESTON and the Chief 


Here is a of memory cm "belialf d Gotcotot Hbladiobix JjlMM 
Ifammi to Sir Thomas Oovwtm to pre|»e the new Pat&d, ior^ The 
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of them, b^n to incline, it was best for them to go : as 
for other reasons, so chiefly for the hope of present 
profit, to be made by the fishing that was 
fonnd in that country. 

But as, in all businesses, the acting part is most 
difficult, especially where the work of many Agents 
must concur: so was it found in this. For some of 
those that should have gone, in England, fell off; and 
would not go. Other merchants and friends that had 
offered to adventure their monies, withdrew; and 
pretended many excuses. Some disliking they went not 
to Guiana Others again would adventure nothing, 
es^cept they went to Virginia. Some again, and those 
that were most relied on, fell in utter dislike with 
Virginia ; and would do notliing, if they went thither. 

In the midst of these distractions, they of Leyden, 
who had put off their estates [sold their properties] and 
Md out their monies, were brought into a great strait : 
faring what issue these things would come to. But, at 
length, the Generality [majority of the Adventurers] was 
sway^ to this latter opinion {of going to Vi/rginia]. 

But now another difficulty arose. For Master 
Wmtok and some others that were for this course 
lofgmng to Virginia], (either for their better advantage ; 

rather for the drawing on of others, as they pretended) 
would have mme of these Conditions altered, that were 
fitoit agre^ on at Leyden. 

To which the two Ag^ts sent from Leyden; or, at 

f«r tlie Affairs oi in Ammca,” is dated the 23rd 

! ; Md fee leff Beff^ven on the 26th July 1620 ; both 

aobual Paimt wjb mgned ffU 3rd November 1620. 
W laliwf <xmld (mfy have heard of this Warrcmt, on their 

I* hi A. 
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least, one of them [Egbert Otjshmah] who is mmh 
charged with it, did consent. 

Seeing else that all was like[ly] to be dashed, and the 
opportunity lost ; and that they which had put oif their 
estetes [sold their properties'jy and paid in their moni^, 
were in hazard to be undone : they presumed to conclude 
with the Merchants on those terms, in some thingB 
contrary to their order and Commission; and without 
giving them [at Leyden] notice of the same. It wm 
concealed, lest it should make any further delay. 
Which was the cause, afterward, of much trouble and 
contentions. 

It will be meet [that] I here insert these [alte^i] 
Conditions] which are as followeth: 

Anno 1620 [O./S.], [Satuedat,] July Isi. 

1. The Adventurers and Planters do agree, That every person 

that goeth, being aged sixteen years and upwants, be 
rated at £10 : and £10 to be accounted a Single Share. 

2. That he that goeth in person, and fumisheth hm«df out 

with £10, either in money or other provisio^^ be 
accounted as having £20 in Stock ; and in the Pivi®OB 
shall receive a Double Share. 

3. The persons transports! and the Adventurei® shall continue 

their Joint Stock and Partnership together, the 
of Seven Years ; exo^t some unexp^sted dto 

cause the whole Oomj^ny to agree otherwise ; duriEg 
which time, all profits and benefits that are got by [the] 
trade, traffic, trucking, working, fishing, or ^y other 
m^n% o£ any person, or persons, [shall] remaiii stil in the 
Ck)mmon Stock until the Division. 

4. TTiat, at their coming there m V^mm% they chwm 

out such a number of fit persons m may furnish 
ships and beats for fi^ng upon the sffl. : imploying 
r^t in their several fficulti® uiK>n the ianc^ 

as buil'ding houses, tilling and phmfeg the ground, and 
sudk useful for the 

Colony. 

The Pilgrim 
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That at the end of the Seven Years, the Capital and Profits 
(viz. the hous^, lands, goods and chatties) be equally 
^tided betwixt the Adventurers and [the] Planters. 
Which done, every man shall be free from other of them, 
of any debt or detriment concerning this Adventure. 

6. Whosoever cometh to the Colony hereafter, or putteth 

any[thing] into the Stock, shall, at the end of the Seven 
Years, be allowed proportionately to the time of his so 
doing. 

7. He that shall carry his wife and children, or servants, shall 

be allowed for every person, now aged sixteen years 
and upward, a Single Share in the Division ; or, if he 
provide them necessaries, a Double Share : or, if they be 
between ten years old and sixteen, then two of them 
to be reckoned for a person, both in Transportation and 
bivimon. 

8. That such diildren as now go, and are under the age of 

ten years, have no other Share in the Division but fifty 
acres of unmanured land. 

9. ®iat such persons as die before the Seven Years be 

expired, their Executors to have their part or Share at 
the Division, proportionately to the time of their life in 
the Colony. 

10. That all such persons as are of this Colony are to have their 
meat^ drink, apparel, and all provisions out of the Common 
Stock and goods of the said Colony. 

Tbe chief and principal differences between these, 
and the former, Gondiiums stood in those two points : 
[fi*] That the houses, and lands improved, especially gardens 
and home lots, should remain, undivided, wholly to the 
Planters, at the Seven Years’ end. 

[IL] Secondly. That they should have had two days in a 
week for their own private imployment, for the more 
comfort of themselves and their families ; especially 
such as had families. 

But because Letters are by some wise men counted 
the best part of Histories , I shall show their grievances 
iw^bout by their own letters : in which tie passages 
of things wiH be more truly discerned. 
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[We must here re-arrange th^e letters in the Bradfcmi 
Manuscript in a strict chronological order. — E. A.] 

[a lbttke from suxdrt of the pilgrim church to their 

AGENTS IN LONDON.] 

WEDN^DAY, 81 MAY /lO JUNE 16M). 

To their loving friends John Carver and Egbert Cushman 
these, Se. 

Good Brethren. After salutations, Sc. We received dlv«i 
letters at the coming of Master [Thomas] Hash, and our JMot 
\who was to mwigate the Speedwell from Ddfshaiem to 
which is a great incouragement unto us ; and for whoiOy lire 
hope, after times will minister occasion of praising GOB. And 
ndeed had you not sent him, many would have bean to 

faint and go hack : partly in r^pect of the new C&mMtmm 
which have been taken up \aa)ept^£\ by you, which aH men »e 
against ; and partly in regard of our own inaMIitj to do any 
one of those many weighty businesses, you refer to us here. 

For the former whereof, Whereas Egbert Cushman d«ir« 
reasons for our dislike, promising thereupon to alter the same; 
else saying we should think he hath no brains: we d«ire Mm 
to exercise them therein, referring him to our i^storis former 
imsons ; and them, to the censure of the godly wise. But our 
desires are, that you will not entangle yourselv^ and us in imy 
such unreasonable course as the^ are, viz. 

[5.] That the Merchants should have the half of merfs hc«^^ 
and lands at the Divident 

[11.] And that persons should be deprive! of the two [week] 
days in a week agreed upon ; yea, [of] evor/ moment, 
for their own pniicular [prmU$ mm}. By 
whereof, we cannot conceive why any idionld ^mrf 
servants, for th,eir own hdp and comfort ; for,[^%] that 
we cm r^uire no more of &im all men one 'Cf 

Hub w© love «Iy by r^^on frmn MaM»r Mitsaj and not f nmt 
any writang 'Of your own ; ,and tMsrefor© [we] ho|» you have not 
pro<»«i«i fax in » gimt a thing without m, Bat requiring you 
ncA to exceed the bounds of your Commiwon ; whkh was to 
upon the thin^ or agrerf and exproa^ 

lik writings at- your going evar about it, we Imve it : not without 
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iimrvdUttEtg lltat yourself (a^ you write) knowing how small a thing 
terahleth our consultations, and how few (as you fear) understand 
the h rfmTtpgw aright ; [you] should trouble with such matters as 
ar^ (&C, 

Salute Master Westoj^ from us ; in whom we hope we are not 
deceived. We pray you make known our estate unto him ; and, if 
you think good, show him our letters. At least, tell him, That, 
und^ GOD, we much rely upon him ; and put our confidence in 
Tttm And, as yourselves well know, that if he had not been an 
Adventurer with us, we had not taken it in hand : presuming 
that if he had not seen means to accomplish it, he would not have 
begun it. So we hope, in our extremity, he will so far help us 
m [&at] our expectation be no way made frustrate concerning him. 

Since ther^ore, Gk>od Brethren, we have plainly opened the 
state of things with us, in this manner ; you will, t&c. 

Ihus breeching the Almighty, who is aU-sujScient to raise us 
out of this depth of difficulties, to assist us herein : raising such 
means, by hk Providence and fatherly care for us his poor children 
servants, as we may with comfort behold the hand of our GOD 
for good towards us in this our business ; which we undertake in 
Ms name and fear, we take l^ve, and remain 

Your perplexed, yet hopeful, brethren, 

Samuel Fuller. 

June lOfch, Hew Style, Edward Winslow. 

Anno 1620. William Bradford. 

Isaac Allerton. 


B^id^ these things, there fell out a diflference 
amongst those Three that received the monies and 
made the provisions in England. For besides these two, 
formerly mentioned, sent from Leyden for this end, viz. 
Master Cakveb and Robert Ctjshmah, there was one 
chosen in England to be joined with them, to make the 
provisions \aTrangem^if\M'\ for the V oy age. His name was 
M^ter [Christopher] Martin. He came from Billericay 
in : from which parts came sundry others to go 
with them ; bs also from London and other places. And 
ifiherdEOTe it was tiiought meet and convenient by them 
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in Holland, that theae strangers that were to go witti 
them, should appoint one thus to he joined with them : 
not so much for any great need of their help as to 
avoid all suspicion, or jealousy, of any partiality. And 
indeed their care for [against] giving offence, both in 
this and other things afterward, turned to gre^ 
inconvenience unto them ; as in the sequel will appear : 
hut, however, it shewed their equal and honest mdnds. 

The provisions [preparatioTis] were, for the mc^t 
made at Southampton; contrary to Master 
and Robert Cushman's mind ; whose munsals did nic»l 
concur in all things. 

A touch of which things, I shall give, in a letter of 
his, to Master Carver ; and more will appear afterward. 

[ROBERT CUSHMAK AT LONDON TO JOHN CARVER, ? AT SOUTHAMFrON.| 
SATURDAY, 10/20 JUNE 1620. 

To his loving friend, Master John Carver, thase^ Sc, 

Loving friend. I have received from yon, some letters fall 
[dis]affection and complaints : and what it is yon would have of 
me, I know not. For your crying out, “ Negligence I Negligenc* t 
Negligence ! ” : I marvel why so negligent a man was us^ in toe 
business. Yet, know you !' that all that I have power to do 
shall not be one hour behind, I warrant you I 

You have reference to Master Weston to help us with money, 
more toan his Adventure : when he protcsteth. But for Iw 
promise, he would not have done anything. He saith. We a 
h^dj course, and is offended that our provisions [jwpirtitfgwi] 
are made so far off, as also that he was not mad© »a|imiit«i wito 
our quantity of thin^ : and saith, That in now being in tlaw 
places too far remote [i,e, Lmdmh^ md we 

wiU, with going up and down, and wrangMi^ and expMtiilatinf 
over the summer before we wili go. 

And to speak the farnth toere is fallen alrKwiy amongst us a iafc 
; and we are imdier to go to dispute than to set forward » 
voy^a I have received from Leyd^ mnce you went [? m 
JSotahampt(m% toiw or tour letters directei to you ; though to<^ 
only concern ma I wiE not trouM© you with toem. 
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I alwjs fe^ed tiie event of the Amsterdam’s [ie, members of 
Me Rm^ Mmmrt Aimsworts^s Chwtck there\ striking in with ns. I 
ttow, yon mnst excommunicate me, or else you must go without 
their <x>mpffiyiy ; or we shall want no quarrelling. But let them pass. 

We have reckoned, it should seem, without our host ; and 
counted upon one hundred and fifty persons. There cannot be 
found above £1,2P0 and odd monies, of all the Ventures you can 
r«kon : brides some cloth, stockings, and shoes ; which are not 
counted- So we shall come short at least £300 or £400 \i,e, at £10 
a^p&wr^ 

I would have had something shortened, at first, of beer and 
c^er provision^ in hope of other Adventures. And now we 
mild hav^ both in Amsterdam and Kent, beer inough to serve 
our turn: but now we cannot accept it without prejudice [t.e. 
hamng already made other orraThgernentsl, 

You fear, We have begun to build ; and shall not be able to 
an end. Indeed our courses were never established by 
isouni^l ; we may therefore justly fear their standing. Yea, there 
a whum amongst us [Three], at the first 

You wrote to Master Martik to prevent the making of the 
provisions in Kent : which he did, and set down his resolution, 
Sow ihudi he would have of everything ; without respect to any 
or exception. Surely, he that is in a society, and yet 
»^rds not eounsell, may better be a King than a consort. 

To be shorty if there be not some other disposition settled unto, 
yet is : w% that should be partners of humility and peace, 
jdball be examples of jangling and insulting. 

Yet your money which you there [f SoiUhamjptoTi^ must have ; 
we will get provided for you instantly. £500, you say, will serve. 
For ike rrat which here and in Holland is to be used ; we may go 
scratch for it. 

For Master Orabe,* of whom you write, he hath promised to go 
wi& us : yet I tell you, I shall not he without fear waaaMin- 
kdl I see him shipped ; for he [z.e, his going] is i»ter. [W. Bj 
much oppcBed. Yet I hope he will not fail. 

Tbink the best of all, and bear with patience what is wanting : 
Mid the Lom> guide us all 1 

Your loving friend, 

Egbert CusHMAif. 

IjUMiouj June 10th 
' , Anm I'fiM). 
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A LEPTBE OP ROBEET CTJSHMAN^S TO THEM [aT LIYBW], 
[LONDON ; ? SATURDAY, 10/20 JUNE 1620.] 

Brethren. I understand hy letters and pa«i.ges that haTe 
come to me, that there are great diseontente and dislike of my 
proceedings amongst you. Sorry I am to h^ yet content to 
bear it : as not doubting but that, partly by writing, and more 
principally by wrord when we shall come together, I slmll sati^ 
any reasonable man. 

I have been persuaded by ^me, specially this buffer [Me 
bmrer of this : ? John in^nded^ 315, 316] to come and 

clear things unto you : but, as things now stand, I cannot 
absent one day, except I should hazard all the Toya^ Wef&«r 
conceive I any great good would come of it. Take then, BrcHiren* 
this as a step to give you content. 

First, for your dislike of the alteration of one dau^ fm 
Conditions ; if you conceive it right, there can be no blame Me on 
me at all. For the Artides first brought over by J ohn Caeter 
never seen of any of the Adventurers here, except Master WiwpON : 
neither did any of them like them, because of that danse; iwr 
Master Wbston himself, after he had well (x>Esidered it. But as at 
the first there was £500 withdrawn by Sir Gmmm Farrkr and 1m 
brother, upon that dislike ; so all the rest would have withdrawn, 
Master Weston excepted, if we had not altered that clause. Mow 
whilst we at Leyden conclude[d] upon points, as we did ; we recktmai 
without our host : which was not my fault. 

Besides, I shewed you, by a letter, the equity of that 
our inconveniences : whidd might be set a^dimt iJl 
Bobinsois^s inconvenience : 

That without the alteration of that daus% we muM 
neither have mens to get thitor ; nor Sui^Ij 
[rdnJmmrnfOs} whereby to subsist, when we wwe ihw. 

Yet notwithstanding all lh<^ rmsons j wfekli w«» not iraue, 
but other m&fB wiser ihm myself : without aMwar Miy mm of 
them ; here oometh 'Over many querimonies mad. againrt 

me : of lording it over mj bretheren ; and nrfdng «^ndilaoii» fitter 
for thiev« and Imnddav^ than honest men ; ^ mj own 

head, I did what I list. 

AtiiIj at kwt a of Beasons, &Mn«i s^aiMt that danse in 

the ComMwm: which m they were,ddiv«:«i me cfwi, m mj 
Answer is opmi to you aE. Arid, fiisfe, m they »e no odier but 
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mcoETemeno^ ; sncli as a roan migbt frame twenty as great on the 
o&a: mde, and yet prov^ nor disprove, nothing by them : so they 
flifes and mistaJke both the very ground of the Article, and nature 

ol^e project . 

1. For, first, it is said, That if there had been no division of 

housm and lands, it had been better for the poor. 

True, and that showeth the inequality of the 
Ckmd^wm. We should more respect him that ventureth both his 
money and his person, than him that ventureth but his peiraon only. 

3. [Anmer^ Consider whereabout we are. Not giving alms, 
but furnishing a Store House. No one shall be poorer than another 
lor Seven Years ; and if any be rich, none can be poor. At the 
we must not, in such business, cry Poor I Poor 1 Mercy I 
!” Charity hath its life in Wrecks, not in Ventures. You 

by this mc^t in a hopeful pity of making. Therefore complain 
not before you have need ! 

TMs will hinder the building of good and fair houses j 
lymfcitey to the advice of Politics [Politiccd JS<xMcy37iists\, 

Inmer- So we would have it Our purpose is to build for 'the 
presient smdh house® as, if need be, we may, with little grief, set 
afire^ run away by the light [thereof]. Our riches shall not be 

hi but in strength. If GOD send us riches, we will imploy 

timm to provide more men, shif®, munition, Sc. You may see it 
amongst the best Politics [PdUiccd Mconomuts], that a Common 
W«I is readier to ebbj than to flow, when once fine houses and gay 
(io&es come up. 

4 The Government [there] may prevent excess in building. 

Amtmr. But if it be on ail men beforehand resolved on, to build 
mean hoi^es ; the GovemmenPs labour is spared. 

5. All men are not of one condition. 

Atmmr. If by condition, you mean wealth ; you are mistaken. 
If you m^n, by condition, qualities ; then I say : 

He that is not content Lis neighbour shall have as good a house, 
far^ means, &c., as himself, is not of a good quality. 

Secondly, Such retired \ 9 eljlsK\ persons as have an eye only to 
IhHnsdves, are fitter to come where catching is, than closing : and 
tte fitter to live alone ; than in any society, either civil or religious. 

6. It will be of little value, scarce worth £5 [a house, &a]. 

A ww. True, it may be not worth half £5. If then so small 
% ttmif will content them {the Ad^mtwers\ why strive we thus 
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about it, and give tbem occasion to suspect us to be worldly and 
covetous ? I will not say what I have heard, since these GompMnte 
came first over [from HoUand]. 

7. Our friends with us that adventure, mind not their own 
profit, as did the old Adventureiu 

Anm&r, Then they are better than we, who for [want of] a 
little matter of profit are ready to draw back. And it is more 
apparent, (Brethren, look to it I) that \je] make profit your main 
end ! Eepent of this, else go not I lest you be like a Johas to 
Tarshish. 

Secondly. Though some of them mind not their piofit; jet 
others do mind it : and why not, well as we f aw 

made by all sorts of men ; and we must labour to give &em all 
content, if we can. 

8. It will break the course of Community, as may be show^ % 
many reasons. 

A'rmjm. That is but said : and I say again, It will b^t f«ter 
Communion [? the comment or I the ai 

may be showed by many reasons. 

9. Great profit is likePy] to be made by trucking, fisMng, 
Anm^, As it is better for them, so for us : for half is our% 

b^id^ our living still upon it. And if such profit in that wsy 
come, our labour shall be the less on the land : and our houses and 
lands must, and will be, of less value. 

10. Our hazard is greater than theirs. 

Amtm’. True; but do they put us upon it! Do ihey urge 
and egg us [on] ? Hath not the motion and resolution l^always 
in ourselves 1 Do they any more than, in seeing us r«»!ute E ir« 
had the means, help us’ to m^ns upon equal tenm and cxmditioia I 
H we will not go, they are content to keep their monies 

Thus, I have pointed at a way to [unjose tho» knot® , which 
hope you will considm? serioudy ; and let me have no more itir 

al^t tiiem. ' ■». j 

How, furttor, I hmx a noise of slavish conditiow by me r 

buiv sur^y, this is all that I have altered ; aad [the] reasons [for 

itl I have sent you. , 

If yon mean it [in respect] of the two days in a week for 
parfcnlm- \prmae purpmal as some insimate ; you are ^eivei 
You may have ttiree days in a week, te me, if you wiU. And 
when I have spoken to the Advmittirers of times of working, 
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Iwr© sted, !Bbiey kope w© are men of discretion and conscience ; 
moA so fit to b© trusted onrselv^ witk tkat. 

And, indeed, tke ground of our proceedings at Leyden was 
mistaken ; and so here is nothing but tottering every day, Sc. 

As for them of Amsterdam li.e. the inemhers of the Rev. Henry 
AmBWQRfi^a Qmrch there^ I had thought they would as soon have 
gone to Eome as "with us : for our liberty \i.e. moderate views Sc.~\ 
m to them as ratsbane ; and their rigour [i.e. rigid ideas'] as bad 

us as the Spanish Inquisition. If any practice [perforTnance] of 
mine discourage them ; let them yet draw back i I will undertake 
they shall have their money again presently \imtantly] paid 
here : or if the Company think me to be the Jonas, let them cast 
me off before we go. I shall be content to stay [in England] with 
good will ; having but the clothes on my back. 

Only let us have quietness, and no more of these clamours. 
FuM little did I expect these things which are now come to 
pw, Sc. 

Yours, 

[f lO/tO June 1620.] Egbert Cushman. 

But whether this letter of his ever came to their 
hands at Leyden I well know not, I rather think 
it was stayed by Master Carvek ; and kept by him, 
for fear of offence. 

But this which follows was there received. Both 
[of] which, I thought pertinent to recite. 

[The date of this letter is 11th June, which, in 1620, fell on a 
Sunday. But the date must be an error for two reasons : 

(1) “and have took [a] liking of one till Monday,” could hardly 
have been written on the preriom day : but might have been 
written on the day before that, viz., Saturday, 10th June 1620 ; 
which is the date of the previous letter to John Carver, at pp. 
^^-310. Both letters would seem to have been dMed the same day. 

(2) It is unlikely that one of the Pilgrim Bathers would have 
writfe«i a budness letter on a Sunday, unless under some 
exfemidinaiT' necmity.] 
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ROBBET CBSHMAN^S REPLY TO THE LETTER OP THE FOUR AT LETDElf. 

LOiTDOH ; SATURDAY, 10/20 JTJ2fE 1620. 

Salutations, &c., I received your letter [of 31 May /lO June] 
yesterday [9/19 June] by John Turner: with another, the «me 
day, from Am sterdam, by MEaster W., savouring of the |^bce 
whence it came. 

And indeed the many discouragemente I find h&te \m 
together with the demurs and retirings there \at had ms^e 

me to say, “I would give up my accounts to John Carver ; and, 
at his coming \i,e, from So^ahmriptm to Lmdon], acquaint him 
fully with all courses [proceedings] : and so leave it quite, with 
only the poor clothes on my back.” 

But, gathering up myself, by further consideration ; I ratelved 
yet to make one trial more : and to acquaint Master WmmM vrith 
the [ ? ] fainted [prostrate ] state of our busmen. 

And though he hath been much discontented at some things] 
amongst us of late ; which hath made him often »y, Tha% »ve 
for his promise, he would not meddle at all with the busmws any 
more. Yet (considering how far we were plunged into matter* ; 
and how it stood both on our credite and undoing), at the last, 
gathered up himsdf a little more : and coming to me, two hour* 
after, he told me^ He would not yet leave it. 

And so, advising together, we resolved to hire a ship; and 
have took [a] liking of one till Monday [12th June^ [oQ about 
sixty last* [ z 120 tons] : for a grmter we omnot get, ex««pt it be 
too ^eah But a fine ^p it is. And smug our mmt or 

skort'Sdgkted] friends there [at L^dm\ are m steitla^d ; we hojp 
to awure mm of without troubling thmi my s 

Md if the dup fan too* small ; it fitteth well, ti»t such m stumble' 
at' *raw» already, may rest them there [at JL^dm^ awhi% 
woiBe bbcfa €»me in way, ere the Sevei Y«ri 

If you had beatmi this buA^ so th©»n^hly a month ££#• 
m AprU'tMay l^M)] and writ jot bow ; we could thw 

have done [it] mnih more omvmnently. But it ^ as it 


'* AL«t«2Ttos«lf Itowels of 32 |£^ 

H Arkk, An ifi. 62% 61% 3M. ISP, 8.] fhis v«el 

tibeaiis, of 120 tens, w« therefoire mi Jfoj^wer, IP teai ; wfakh, tip 
to ttds dat% 12/22 Jmafe 1'620, kfed apprto% not hmn 
faisd at—E. M. 
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I Lope our Mends there [at Le^/dm], if they be quitted 
of the sMp Mre [of this ship], will be induced to venture the 
loaore. 

Ail that I now require is, that salt and nets may there [m 
HbUandy the great eemire of the European fishing trade]^ be bought : 
and for aU the rest, we will here provide it. Yet if that will 
not be [i«. if the Leydm Venturers wozdd not pay for the salt and 
mts \ : let them but stand for it a month or two, and we will take 
order to pay it all. 

I^t Master Reynolds tarry there, and bring the ship [the 
Bp^wefX\ to Southampton. 

We have hired another Pilot here, one Mister [John, 
« page 254] Clarke : who went last year, to Virginia, with a 
^p of kine [mttle\. 

You shah hear distinctly [mare explicitly] by John Turner : 
who, I think, shall come hence on Tuesday night [13th June]. 

I had thought to have come with him, to have answered to 
mj complaints [the complamts of me] ; but I shall learn to pass 
httle for their censures : and if I had more mind to go and 
dilute and expostulate with them, than I have care of this 
business ; I were like them who live by clamours and 
Jai^ling. But neither my mind nor my body is at liberty to do 
mtich : for I am fettered with business ; and had rather study to 
be qiiiel^ than to make answer to their Exceptions. If men be set 
mi it, let them he^t the air I 

I hope such as are my sincere friends will not think but I can 
give some r^tson of my acticms. But of your mistaking about the 
nmttot, and other things tending to this business ; I shall next 
inform you more distinctly [esplicitly]. Mean ^pace, entreat our 
Mmids not to be too busy in answering matters, before they know 
them. If I do such things as I cannot give reasons for, it. is 
lik^^ly] you have set a fool about your business : and so turn the 
i-eproof to youi^v^ and send another ; and let me come again 
to my combs [wool comJbs^ seepage 165]. 

- But, setting aside my natural infirmities, I refuse not to 
have my muse judged, both of GOD and all indifferent men : 
Md when we come together, I shall give account of my actions 

The D>rd, who Judgeth justly without respect of persons, see 
mito the equity of my muse I and give us quiet, peaceable^ and 
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patient minds in all th^e turmoils 1 and sanctify nnto ns al Gtcmm 
whatsoever ! 

And so I take my leave of you ail, in all love and afitetion, 

Tour poor Brother, 

Egbert Cushman. 

June 11 th [noth] 1620. 

I hope we shall get all here [m Zondm] ready in fourteen daya 

[The following was written while the last Letter was on ite 
way to Leyden.] 

A LETTER OF MASTER EOBINSOH^S TO JOm CARVER. 

LETDEff ; WEDNESDAY, 14/24 JUNE 1620. 

My dear friend and brother, whom with yotii^ I always 
remember in my best affection ; and whcBe welfare I shall nev« 
cease to commend to GOD by my best and most mliest payers. 

Yon do thoroughly understand, by our general letters, the ^late 
of things here : which indeed is very pitiful ; ^)eeially hj Irani of 
shipping, and not seeing m^ns likely, much 1^ (^rtain, having 
it provided. Though withal, th^re be great want of money, and 
means to do needful things. 

Master [Edward] Pickering, you know before this, wMI not 
defray a penny here; though Egbert Cushman primed, ai 1 
know not how many £100 from him, and I know not whom ; yet It 
seems strange that we should be put to him to receive both hi% imd 
his partner’s Adventure ; and yet Master Wmton writ unte Mm 
that, in regard of it, he hath drawn upon him [I by Bil df 
Exchange, for] a BKX) more. But there is in this some mysteiy^, 
as indeed it seems there is in the whole course. 

B^des, whereas divers are to pay in some parts of their 
yet behind : they refuse to do it, till they shipping provide ; 
or a course tdken for ih Neither, do I tMnfc, is there a man 
hmre [who] would pay anything, if he had i^in la# mcm^ in 
Mspuim 

You know right well, we depended on Master Whston alone ; 
gyud upon such means ssw he would prwsfttte for thw csnnmon 
jmd when we had in hand another cwuwe wi& the 
Dutdimen, [we] broke it oil^ at his motion ; and u|»a the 
by him ^oridy after propounded. He did this, in Ms love, I know : 
but things appar ncyt answerable fr&m Mm Mtherto. That he 
Aould have first put in Ms moiii» [I £M0,] is thought by 
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itoaay feo have been bnt fit ; but that I can well excuse, he being 
a Merchant and having use \i'rutered\ of it to his benefit ; whereas 
others, if it had been in their hands, would have consumed it. But 
that he should not but have had either shipping ready before this 
time ; or at least certain means and course, and the same known to 
us for it: or have taken other order otherwise, cannot in my 
consdence be excused. 

I have heard, That when he hath been moved in the business, 
he hath put it off from himself, and referred it to the others : and 
would come \i.e. in Londori\ to George Mortoit, and inquire news 
of him about things ; as if he had scarce been some accessory unto 
it Whether he hath failed of some helps from others which he 
[hath] expected, and so be not well able to go through with things ; 
or whether he hath feared lest you should be ready too soon, 
and so increase the charge [for the hire] of shipping above that 
[which] is meet ; or whether he hath thought by withholding to 
put us upon straits, thinking that thereby Master Brewster 
M d Master [Edward] Pickering would be drawn, by importunity, 
to do more ; or what other mystery is in it, we know now : but 
sure we are, that things are not answerable to such an occasion. 

Master Weston makes himself merry with our endeavom’s 
about buying a diip [the Speedwell^ : but we have done nothing in 
this but with good reason, as I am persuaded ; nor yet, that I know 
[olj in anything else, save in those two : 

The one, that we imployed Eobert Cushman, who is known, 
though a good man and of special abilities in his kind, yet most 
unfit to deal for other men by reason of his singularity [oddity or 
pmtictdarUpl and too great indifferency for any conditions, and 
for, to spmk tamly, that we have had nothing from him but terms 
and pr^umptions. 

The other that we have so much relied, by implicit faith as it 
wer^ upon generalito [a gemral 5 without seeing the 

particular course or means for so weighty an affair, set down 
unto us. 

For shipping, Master Weston it should seem, is set upon 
hiring ; which yet I wish he may presently effect : but I see little 
hope of help from hence, if so it be. Of Master [Thomas] Brewer, 
you know what to expect. I do not think Master Pickering will 
ii^^e; except in the coume of buying [1 ships, as] in former letters 
,^e^ed. 
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About tbe Conditions, you bave our reasons for our Judgemente 
of [as ifo] wbat is agreed. And let tbis specially be borne in mind^ 
That tbe greatest part of tbe Colony is like[ly] to be imployecl 
constantly, not upon dressing tbeir particular [am] land and 
building bouses ; but upon fishing, tra^ng, &c. : so as tbe “ land 
and bouse ” will be but a trifie for advantage to Tbe Adventuiws ; 
and yet tbe division of it, a great discouragement to tbe Hanters ; 
wbo v^-ould with singular \espocuxI\ care make it comfortable, 
with borrowed hours from tbeir sleep. 

Tbe same consideration of common imployment conrfiantiy, by 
the most, is a good reason not to bave the two days in a 
denied tbe few Planters for private use : which yet is subordiwite 
to common good. Consider also bow much unfit that yo% mi 
your likes, must serve a new [ap]prenticesbip of Seven YmxB ; aal 
not a day*s freedom from task 1 

Send me word what persons are to go ; who, of useful faciilii® 
[trades], and bow many ; and particularly of evefytbing. 

I know you want not a mind. I am sorry you bave not 
at London all this while : but tbe provisions [prepxraimm} could 
not want ypu. [CAMVm was ai Bonikam^on.] 

Time will suffer me to write no more. Fare you, wid yois% 
wen always in tbe Loan : in whom I r^ 

Yours to use, 

Jom Boiwmil 

I have been tbe larger in these tbinp, and » sMi 
(M»ve leave in some like pa®ag^ following, though in 
things I dndl labour to be more (xmtract^ that 
their' children may see with what tibdir 

fathers wrestled, in going tiirongh tibe^ things, in thebe 
first beginnings: and how GOD brought them along, 
notwitiStending all their w^kneww and infirmitim 
As also that 'Some nse may be made hereof, in after 
times, 1:^ othera in sneh like we%hty impierfmente.' 
And herewith I will end this Chapter. MS.^ 

foHos mi. 



CHAPTER XXXIY. 

Who weke the Adventurebs? 

APTAIX JOHN SMITH in his General History 
of Virginia, <hc., published in July 1624, writes 
as follows : 

The Adventurers, which raised the Stock 
to begin and supply [rekifoTcel this Plantation, were 
about seventy : some. Gentlemen ; some, Merchants ; 
fiOTie, handieraftemen; some adventuring great sums; 
some, small; as their estates and affection served. 

The General Stock already employed [expended] is 
alK)Ut £7,(K)0. By reason of which charge, and many 
; many of them would adventure no jnore : but 
cabers (that know so great a design cannot be effected 
wiibout both charge, loss, and crosses) are resolved to 
go forward with it to their powers ; which deserve no 
small commendations and encouragement. 

These [the Adventv/r&rs gm&raUy] dwell most[ly] 
about London. They are not a Corporation : but [are] 
knit together, by a voluntary combination, in a Society, 
without constraint or penalty ; aiming to do good, and 
to plant Religion. 

They have a President and a Treasurer, every year 
newly chosen by the most voices [the majority present], 
who ordereth the affairs of their Courts and Meetings : 
and^ with tiie a^ent of the most of them, undertaketh 
M ordinary businesses; but, in more weighty affairs, 
the a^^t of the whole Company is required Lib VI., 
fol 247. 
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In his Admerlmemmts Sc., [written in October 163^0 ; 
but printed in] 1631, Captain Smith adds the foEowing 
information : 

These disasters, losses, and nncertainties made such 
disagreement among the Adventurers in England, who 
began to repent: and [would] rather lose all, than 
longer continue the charge : being out of purse J66,000 
or £7,000 ; accounting my Books and their Relations as 
old AlTrianmcks. 

But the Planters, rather than leave the country, 
concluded absolutely to supply themselves ; and to idl 
their Adventurers, [to] pay them, for nine years, £WQ 
yearly, without any other account : where, more than 
600 Adventurers for Virginia, for more tiian £200,<XK}, 
had not sixpence, p. 19. 


The following forty-two Adventurers s%ned the Ctampcwaticn 
with the Plymouth Colony, on 15/25 November 1626, to 
receive £200 a year, for nine years. Apparently thew were 
all the Adventurers in England who had any stake in ih© 
Plantation at that time. 


Robert Allden. 
Emanuel Alltham. 
Richard Andrews. 
Thomas Andrews. 
Laurence Anthony. 
Edward Bass, 

John Beauchamp. 
Thomas Brewer. 
Henry Browning. 
William Collier. 
Thomas Coventry. 
Thomas I^ETCMm. 
Thomas Coffe. 
PiUER Gudburn. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. 


Timothy BUtheeley. 
Thomas Heath. 
William Hobson. 
Robert Holland. 
Thomas Humon. 
Robert Kean. 

Eliza EInight. 

John Knight. 

Milki KNOWLm 
John Ling. 

Thomas Mili^p 
Thomas Mott. 

Fria. Kbwbald. 
William Penington, 

X 
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WttLIAM PkIRIK. 

Jowm Fooock- 

Bahiel Foyoton. 

WttMAM QtJAEIiES. 

JoHK Eevbll. 

HBWMAiy Eookes. 

Samuel Shaep. 

Those names are preserved 
LeUer Book, reprinted in 1 Ma& 


James Shirley. 

JoH^i Thorxed. 
Matthew Thornhill. 
Joseph Tilden. 

Thomas Ward. 

John White. 

Richard Wright. 
to us in Governor Bradford’s 
s. Hist Coll., iii. 48, Ed. 1794, 8. 


The following had also been among the Adventurers prior 
to the 25th l^ovember 1626. 

WnA^iAM Greene. Edward Ficb:bbing. Thomas Weston. 


nam^ of six of the above are found subsequently 
iMoicmg the members of the Massachusetts Company. 

Thomas Andrews. John Focock. Samuel Sharp. 

Thomas Gofpe. John Retell. John White. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Captain John Smith, the Hero of Virginia, offers 

HIS SERVICES to THE PiLGRIM FATHERS; WHO 
DECLINE THEM: AND THEN HIS ADVICE, 

WHICH THET DISRmARD. 

PTER Ms rettim from Virginia in 1612, Qq>t»ia 
Smith devoted his life to the exploration 
colonization (rf New England, in the followup 
passages, he describes his n^otiatimis with the 
Leyden Separatist Caiurch. All tiie numbers of perwaa that 
he gives are merely round nnmbra ^ ; and not exact 

In the interim, many particular [separate] ships 
went thither, and finding my Relations true ; and that 
I had not taken that I brought home, from the French 
men, as had been reported: yet further for my {mins 
to discredit me, and my calling it New England 
obscured it, and shadowed it, with the title of Chnada; 
till, at my humble suit, it pleased our meet royal Eing 
Charles, whom GOD long keep bless and pre^rve', 
then Prince of Wales, to confirm it, with my Map and 
Book, by the title of New England. 

The gain thence returning did make the fame 
thereof so inmease, that tiiirty, forty, or fifty Sail went 
yearly ; only to trade mid fish. 

But nothing would be done for a Plantation till 
about some hundred of your Brownists of England 
Amsterdam and Leyden, went to New Plymouth : whose 
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tomorons ignorances caused them, for more than a year 
[1620 — 1621], to endure a wonderful deal of misery with 
an infinite patience ; saying. My Books and Maps were 
much better cheap to teach them than myself. Many 
others have used the like good husbandry; that have 
paid soundly in trying their self-willed conclusions. 

But those [the Filgrira Fathers], in time, doing well ; 
divers others have, in small handfuls, undertaken to go 
there, to be several Lords and Kings of themselves : 
but most [have] vanished to nothing. 

The True Travels &c., pp. 46, 47, [August] 1629, 4. 

i 

At last, upon those inducements, some well disposed 
Brownists, as they are termed, with some Gentlemen 
and Merchants of Leyden . and Amsterdam, to save 
charges [i.e. the escpeme of emphyirng Captain Smite], 
would try their own conclusions, though with great 
loss and mudi misery, tiU time had taught them to see 
their own error : for such humorists [cowtrcmous people] 
win never believe well, till they be beaten with their 
own rod. 


Yet, at the first landing at Cape God, being a 
hundred passengers, besides twenty they had left behind 
at Plymouth; for want of good take-heed, thir.ki-rig 
to find all things better than I advised them, [they] 
spent six or seven weeks in wandering up and down, 
in frost and snow, wind and rain, among the woods 
<a*eks and swamps, [so that] forty of them died, and 
threescore were left in most miserable estate at New 
Plymouth where their ship [the Mayflower] left them, 
and but nine leagues [= 27 miles], by sea, from where 
tiiey 
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Advertisemerds pp. 17-19, [Written in October 
1630 ; but printed] 1631, 4 

While these were the opimons of Capteiii Smith; CMie 
fails to see, looking back on the events a« tibey actually 
occurred, where he could have done mudh better than tte 
Pilgrim Fathers did, from the time of their first landing at 
Cape Cod until iheir settlement at New Plymouth. His 
hardened constitution might, however, have enabled him to 
be very helpful in the sickn^ of the foHowing ^oiag of 
1621. 

It is very pleasant to 1^ him speak so well dl 
Pilgrims ; although they did not accept either his 
or his advice. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

The Names of the Pilgrim Ships. 

T was the Rey. G. Cuthbebt Rlaxland, M.A., in 
his “ Mayflower Essays/’ that first asked, What 
is the authority for the names of the two Pilgrim 
Ships of 1620? Curiously enough, these names 
do not occur either in the Bradford Manuscript ; or in 
Mohei^s Edation, 

The authorily^ for the name of the Mayflower is of the 
year 162S ; and is the heading in the Official Records of the 
Old Colony, reprinted at page 383. 

Hie authority for the name of the Speedwell is very much 
later; being indeed of no earlier date than 1669 : in which 
ye» it first app^red on the fifth page of Nathaniel Moeton’s 
Wme England ’a Memorial. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


The^ Depaettoe from Leydest, 

May— July 1620. 

F this Exodus, we hare two wM# 

must here be bleaded togetiber. We wii b^fc 
with Ch)VOTior WimLOW: 

Our Agents [i€. Wiimam 
Eobbrt Gubhmaw\ returning; we forUier sou^t 
Loed, by a public and solemn Fast [I w A|>rti, or 
m^U&r w, 1620; m &om who wmt, had to mil 
pTO^portios ooviid ^pwt i/n tho^ fer 

his guidance 

And hereujK)n we came to this resoluticm : 

That it was b«5t for one |^rt oE the Chunsh to 
go at first ; and ibe other to stoy, vm 

The youngest and strong^ fwrt to go. 

Secondly. They that went should fiwlf <rffar 
thanselvas. 

Thirdly. If the major j»rt [mcyor^f ] weiit,lii© 
Pastor to go with them : if not, the EMot cwdy. 

Fourthly. If the Lobb should frown 
our proc^dings, then those that wwit [w'wel to 
netam ; and ihe brethren that remained riUI 
Ibere, to Msist mid be helpful to thmn. B®rt If 
GOD diould be pleased to favcmr them 
went, then they ^ should aideaYour to help 
over such as were jKX>r, and iMiment, and willing 
to wme. 

Thme things being screed, the major part stoyed ; and 

m 
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the Pastor with them for the present : but all intended, 
except a very few who had rather we would have stayed 
[in Holland], to follow after. The minor part, with 
Master Brewster their Elder, resolved to enter upon this 
great work But take notice the difference of number was 
not greai Hypocrisy^ unmasked &c., p. 90, Ed. 1646, 4. 

Grovemor Beadeoed gives us some further particulars. 

Upon the receipt of these things, by one of their 
Messengers; they had a solemn Meeting, and a Day of 
Humiliation, to seek the Lord for his direction. , And 
their Pastor took this text, 1 Sam. xxiii. 3, 4. “And 
David’s men said unto him, See, we be afraid here in 
Judah; how much more if we come to Keilah against 
the host of the Philistines ? Then David asked counsel 
of the Lord again.” [Geneva VeTsion,’\ From which 
text, he taught many things very aptly, and befitting 
their present occa^on and condition : strengthening them 
against their fears and perplexities; and incouraging 
thaott in their resolutions. 

After which, they .a)ncluded both what number 
[150, as skded at page 310], and what persons should 
prepare themselves to go with the first: for all that 
were willing to have gone, could not get ready, for [on 
<mmmt of] their other affairs, in so short a time [t May 
— Jvdy 1620] ; neither, if all could have been ready, had 
there been means to have transported them all together. 

Those that stayed, being the greater number, 
required the Pastor to stay with them; and, indeed, 
for o&er reasons, he could not then well go : and so it 
was the more easily yielded unto. 

The others then desired the Elder, Master Brewster, 
to go with them: which was also condescended unto 
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It was also agreed on, by mutual consent and 
covenant, that those that went should be an alBolnte 
Church of themselves, as well as thc»e that stayed; 
seeing, in such a dangerous voyage and a removal to 
such a distance, it might come to jmss they should, lop 
the body of them, never meet again in this ^orlA 
with this proviso. That as any of the rest caiae over to 
them, or of the others returned upon odcaaon; toey 
should be reputed as Merrors, without any 
dismission or testimoniaL / 

It was also promised to thdie toat went by ihe 
body of the r^t, Tbat if the 1 jOBI> gave tihem Kfe^ ttid 
means^ and opportunity; th^ wotdd wme to them 
won as they wuld. Bm^ford folios 71-73- 

[THiJReDiLY, 20/30 junT 1620J 

Governor WiYSWW thus d«»ribes the Farewell F^t at 
Leyden. 

And when the ship [the Speedwell} was ready to 
carry us away, the brethren that stayed (having agaiu 
solemnly sought the LoKD with us, and for us 5 and WO 
further engaging ourselves mutually, as tefore) : they, I 
wy, ihat stayed at Leyden feasted us that were to go, ^ 
our pMtor^s houw, pi] beirg Imrge ; where we refip»litd 
ourwl ves, after our tears, with singing of Peuima, ma^g 
joyful melody in our b^urte as well m with the vou^, 
there being many of the 'Ccrngiegation very ex|»rt in 
mufflc ; Mid indewi it wiew the sweetest melody toat ever 
mine hewd- Hyj^ri&y d&c., p* 90, 91, Bi- 1646, 4 

Governor BfianroEB^ aoeount is incae |»di«tic. 

At length, after much travail, and th^ del»^ I ®11 
things were got r^iy and provide!. A otbi^ ship [the 
of scHue 60 tons, wite bought and fith^ in 
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HoHaiid,: which was intended as , to serve to help to 
immport them; so to stay in the country and attend 
upon fishing and such other affairs as might he for the 
gocwi and benefit of the Colony when they came there. 
Another was hired at London, of burden [of] about nine 
wore [180 tom] : and all other things got in readiness. 

[THtJRSDAY, 26/30 JULY 1620.] 

So being ready to depart, they had a Day of Solemn 
Humiliation : their Pastor taking his text from JSzra 
viii. 21, “And there, at the river, by Ahava, I proclaimed 
a Fast, that we might humble ourselves before our GOD ; 
and seek of him a right way for us, and for our children, 
and for all our sutetance.*’ [Geneva Version.] Upon 
which [text], he spent a good part of the day very 
profitably [see pp. 182-184], and suitable to their present 
omdition. The rest of the time was spent in pouring 
out prayers to the LoBB with great fervency, mixed 
with abundance of tears. Bradford MS.^ folio 91. 

[FRIDAY, 21/31 JULY 1620.] 

Grovemor Wixslow restunes : 

After this, they [who stayed] accompanied us to 
Delfshaven [about 24 miles from Leyden], where we 
were to embark ; and there feasted us again. Eypo(yrwy 
unmasked &c., page 91, Ed. 1646, 4. 

Gk>vemar BRADFOBn is fuller here. 

And the time being come that they must depart, they 
ware accompanied with mc®t of their brethren out of the 
[of Leyden] unto a town sundry miles off, called 
Delfshaven ; where the ship lay ready to receive them. 
So they left that goodly and pleasant city, which had 
their resting place near[ly] twelve years [or more 
AfrU 1609 to 21st July 1620] : but they 
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knew they were pilgrims [Heb. xi.] and looked not 
much on these things ; bnt lift[ed] up their ejm to 
the heavens, their dear^t country, mid quieted &eir 
spirits. 

When they came to the place, they fonnd iiie lAip 
and all things ready : and such of their friends as conld 
not come with them, followed after them; and anncky 
also came from Amsterdam {ahovi 50 miles] to sm them 
shipped, and to take their leave of tkem. That night 
was i^ent with little sleep by ihe most ; bnt with feimidly 
entertainment, and Chiistian dim>nn^, and other real 
expr^sions of trae Christian love. 

[SATUEDAY, 22 JULY /I AUGUOT 1620.] 

The next day, the wind being fair, they wmit alKwd 
[ihe ^peedwelZ] and their friends with them ; when fenty 
doleful was the sight of that sad and mournful jwting. 
To see what sighs and sobs ^d prayers did m)UiMi 
amongst them ; what tears did gush from every eye, and 
pithy speeches pierced each heart : that sundry of the 
Dutch strangers, that stood on the key [juay, or wJmfpl 
as spectators, could not refrain from tears. 
ojmfortable and sweet it was to see sudi lively «id 
iarue expressions of dear and unfeigned love. 

But the tide, which stays for no man, caHmg them 
away that were thus loath to depart ; their Eeveroid 
Pastor, faffing down on his kn^, and they aU with 
him,* with watery dieeks, a>mmended them, with m<»t 
fervent prayers, to the IiOBD and his blearing. And 
then, with mutual mnbrac^ and many tears, they 1xx)k 
their l^ves one of another : which proved to be the last 
leave to many of them. Brodfcytd MS.^ folic® 91-93. 

* ThAt is, <m bc»rd tbe Bpmdwdl ; aaJ n&t OB tbe rIic« m m t!» 
paaTOjang to tile OwTidor of tlie Hchisw of A. 
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Governor Winslow adds a few touches here. 

And after prayer performed by our Pastor, where a 
:itood of tears was poured out ; they accompanied us to 
the ship : but were not able to speak one to another, for 
the abundance of sorrow to part. 

But we only \alom\ going aboard, the ship lying to 
the key and ready to set sail ; the wind being fair, 

we gave them a volley of small shot \ymhsketTy\ and [of] 
three pieces of ordnance : and so lifting up our hands to 
each other; and our hearts for each other to the Loed 
our GOD, we departed — and found his presence with 
us, in the midst of our manifold straits [that] he carried 
us ihrougk 

And if any doubt this Relation, the Dutch, as I hear, 
at Delfshaven preserve the memory of it to this day 
[1646]; and will inform them. 

But falling in with Cape Cod, [9th November], which 
m in New England ; and standing to the southward for 
the place we intended [ahmt the Hudson river] ; we met 
with many dangers : and the mariners put back into the 
harbour of the Cape, which was the 11th of November 
1620. Where (considering winter was come ; the seas 
[were] dangerous; the season, cold ; the winds, high ; and 
being well furnished for a Plantation) we entered upon 
discovery ; and settled at Plymouth : where, GOD being 
pleased to preserve and enable us, we that went, were at 
a thousand pounds charge [ = £4,000 now] in sending for 
our brethren that were behind ; and in providing there 
for them, till they could reap a crop of their own 
labours. 

And so, good Reader, I have given thee a true and 
&iilifal account, though very brief, of our proceedings : 
wherein thou se^t how a late Writer [Bobeet Baillie], 
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and those that informed him, have wronged onr 
enterprise. 

And, truly, what I have written is far short of what it 
was ; omitting, for brevity sake, many drcmnstoK^, M : 

The large offers the Dutch offered to us, 

Either to have removed into [ihe Province of] 
Zealand ; and there lived with them : 

Or, if we would go on sudi adventure, to go, 
under them, to Hxjtoon’s river, where they have 
since a great Plantation, &c. 
now New York ] ; and how they would fireelf 
have transported us, and furnished every femily 
with cattle, &c. 

Also the English Merchants that joined with us 
in this expedition : whom we since bought out 
Which is fitter for a History than an Answer to such 
an Objection: and [which History,] I trust, will be 
accomplished in good tima* 

By all which the Eeader may see there was no 
breach between us that went, gmd the brethren that 
jstayed : but such love as indeed is seldom found on 
earth. Hypocrisy wnmasked <tc., p. 91, Ed 1646,4. 


* Dow WiHsmw here refer to the Bmdf&rd MB. % Me wwl 
laiowii erf ife. — BL A. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


The Business at Southampton. 

[I Wednesday, 26 July /5 August]— Saturday, 
5/15 August 1620. 

ERE let ns consider the excellent management and 
strategy of this Exodus. If the Pilgrims had 
gone to London, to embark for America ; many, 
if not most, of them would have been put in 
pri^n: especially William Beewster. So only those 
ewibarked in London, against whom the Bishops could take 
IK) actEon- 

Hie stay at Southampton would not have been more than 
or four days, but for the leakage of the Speedwell. 

As matters fortunately turned out, in spite of all delays, 
w^ able to leave England, without meeting with either 
hindrance^ or annoyance, from either the Government, or the 
Byiqps. 

Thus, hoisting sail, with a prosperous wind, they 
liame, in short time,* to Southampton ; where tms wasatout 
they found the bigger ship come from 



* Tfae date of tLe arrival of the Speedwdi at Southampton is not stated : 
but fc»r days would be a fair ahowanoe for a quick passage of a 60 tons 
ve^d, from Delfshaven. If so, as she sailed on Saturday 22 July /I 
At^uat, Ae would have joined the Maoffiower on the following Wednesday 
. July /5 August 

We for certainty, from page 64S, that had not the Speedmdl 

tie^ l^&y, the was ready to sail on Saturday, 29 July /8 August : 
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IioadoB, lying r^y, with all the r^t of their 
Company,! 

After a joyful welcome and mutu^ congratulations, 
with other friendly entertainments ; they fell to |»rley 
about their business, How to despatch with the b^ 
expedition? as also with their Ag^ts, alxrat the 
alteration of the OcmMtiom. 

Master Cxbvie pleadei. He was employ^ here at 
[Soutjhampton : and knew not well what the oti^rs had 
done at London, 

Master Cushman answered. He had done noihii^ hsit 
what he was urged to, partly by the grounds of equity; 
and more especially by necessity: otherwise alt tod 
been dashed, and many undone. And in the toginning, 
he acquainted his fellow Agents [John Cabvee and 
Cheistophee Maetin] herewith: who mate 

him, and left it to Hm to execute ; and to raseive the 
money at London, and ^nd it down to them at 
[Soutjhampton ; where they made the proviwMi 
IjpreparatimwJ. The which he aroordingly did: 
though it was against his mind and [the minds wme 
of the Merchants, that they were there made And 
for giving them notice at Leyden of this chmige [fof 
arrangements]; he could not well, in regwd of tiia 
shortness of the time. Again he knew it would trouMe 
them, and hinder ihe business; which aliw^y 

but &e twi» d to at Scwtlmaftai 4 

fcr tfioUi^r 

' I, t !Hie PwSCTs, m 1 7S6, to ii»r 

' i tes-n iw4tof witli AIa».ter C^WMAWf s«ir«n i 

'(Mnmdc^fmd &f Mm Part I., 7§, M. l7Se S', 

If thia slateMBi ^ ecHTi*rt; to M009mr must bm-i'e 

Scwitbam^® aljoui tlie 
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delayed over long, in regard of the season of the year ; 
whiA we feared they would find to their cost. 

But th^e things gave not content at present. 

M^^ter Weston likewise came up from London, to 
see them despatched; and to have the Oonditiom 
confirmed. 

But they refused, and answered him, That he knew 
right well that these were not according to the first 
Agreement Neither could they yield to them without 
the consent of the rest that were behind : and indeed 
they had special charge, when they came away, from the 
Chief of those that were behind, not to do it. 

At which, he was much ofiended; and told them, 
They must then look to stand on their own legs. So he 
returned in displeasure ; and this was the first ground of 
discontent between them. And whereas there wanted, 
well near £100 to clear things at their going away ; he 
would not take order to disburse a penny : but let them 
shift m they could. 

So they were forced to sell off some of their provisions 
to stop this gap : which was some three or four score 
firkins of butter; which commodity they might best 
spare, having provided too large a quantity of that kind. 

Then they writ a letter to the Merchants and 
Adventurers, about the differences concerning the 
CkmdUimiSy as followeth: 

August 3rd, anno 1620. [Southaanpton.] 

Mends. Sorry we are that there should he occasion 
wriiang at all unto you : partly because we ever expected to see 
fee most of you here ,* but especially because there should any 
difc^nce at all be conceived between us. But seeing it falleth 

feat we cannot confer together : we think it meet, thou^ 
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brieiy, to shew you tJie jusfc cause and imswn of our differ iii^ 
from those Arti^ last nmde by EoBmT Cushman, without mt 
commipion or knowledge. And though he might pro|K>uiid go<Hi 
ends, to himself : yet it no way Justifi^ Ms doing it. 

Our main difference is in the Mfth and Ninth ArtMm^ 
concerning the dividing, m* holding, of hou» and lands (Sm 
pp. 306, 307] : the injoying whereof, some of yourselves wall know, 
was one spinal motive, amongst many others, to provoke u» to go. 
This was thought so reasonable, that when the grmteit [«ie] of 
you in adventure, whom we have much cause to wh«n he 

propounded Conditwm to us, freely of his own accord, he »t tMg , 
down for one. A wpy whereof we have sent unto you ; with 
additions then added by us : which being liked on both 
a day set for the payment of momes ; tbwe of Holland paid In 
theirs. 

After that, Egbert Cushman, Master [Johk] FmmeB, mA 
Master [Christopher] ^Iartis brought them into a better foraa ; 
and writ them in a book now extant : and upon Eobabtb siiewiiig 
them, and delivering Master [William] Mullixs a eopy thereof 
under Ms hand, which we have ; he paid in his money. 

And we of Holland had never seen other before our coming to 
[Soutpiampton ; but only as one got, for himself, a private copy 
of them. Upon sight whereof, we manifmt^ utter dMike : twt 
[we] had pnt off our estates [pr(pertim], and were ready to come ; 
and therefore [it] was too late to reject the Voyage 

Judge therefore, we beseech you, indifferently [w?tpArtto%] ^ 
things ; and if a fault have been committed, lay it where it i% and 
not upon us I who have more c^use to stand for the cme, you 
have for the other. 

We never gave Eobhet Cushman [a] commi«on to nadko 
my one Artwk for us : Mit only sent him to receive monies 
upon Artuim before agr^d on ; and to further tike provisiOTS 
lpr^)cmawm] till John Cartto came, and to assist him in it. 

Yet umm you conceive yourselvm wtonged, m well as we 
[do ] ; we [have] thought meet to add a branch to the end of oar 
Ninth Arfids as wiM almost heal that wound, of itself, wMch yoi 
'Conceive to Jbe in it. But that it may appmr to all men, that we 
are not lovers of ouraelvm- only ; but desiw »1» the good and 
inriching of our friends, who have adventurrf. your monies with 
our i^rsons : we have added our last Article to the !•«!% premMng 

The Pi%rim Faihen. x 
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yott again by letters in the behalf of the whole Company [at 
Sootiampton, and at Leyden], 

lhat if large profits should not arise within '"^*1 

the Seven Years, that we will continue together atoTOs not^' 
longer with you ; if the Lord give a blessing, oepted. [W.b.] 
^ Ibis, we hope, is sufficient to satisfy any in this case ; especially 
feiMids^: sinee we are assured that if the whole charge [^1,700] 
were divided into four parts ; [the Adventurers] of three of them 
would not stod [insui] upon it, neither do regard it, £c. 

We are in such a strait at present as we are forced to sell 
away £60 worth of our provisions, to clear the haven [the port of 
Bfnt}wmpt(m\ ; and withal put ourselv^ upon great extremities • 
searee having any butter, no oil, not a sole to mend a shoe, nor every 

^ “any muskets, much armour, 

^ And yet we are willing to expose ourselves to such eminent 
as ^ laepy] to insue, and trust to the good Providence 
« WJJ rather than his name and truth should be evil spoken of 
fbp tis, ^ ’ 

_ IhrM saluting all of you in love ; and beseeching the Lord to 
pve a blessmg to our endeavour, and keep all our hearts in the 
oonds of pea<» and love ; we take leave ; and rest 
■ Yours Sc. 

August 3rd 1620. 

It was subscribed with many names of the Chiefest 
m the Ccanpany. Bradford MS., folios 93-97. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

The Stoet of the Spssdwsll. 

E are indebted to (Jovemor Bradfobo fw tlw 
following information. 

All things being now ready and every 
business dispatched, the Company was (^ed 
together; and this letter P)y the Rev. John BoBiKsolf, 
see pp. 401-406] read amongst them: which had good 
acceptation with all, and after fmit with m^iy. 'ften 
they ordered and distributed their Company for ratha- 
ship, as they conceived for the best: and chose a 
Governor, and two or three Assistants for each ship, 
to order the people by the way ; and [to] mc to the 
dispc«ing of the provisions, and sudi like All 

which was not only with the liking of the Masters of 
the ships : but according to their desires. Whidt IhAmg 
dcme, they set sail from thence [iSoKtAaTOpton], aboat 
the 5th of Aug^ust [1620]. 

Being thus put to sea, they had not gone far; bat 
Master RetnoIjDS, the Master of the losser ship, 
complained that he found his ship so Ieak[y] as he 
durst not put furthm: to sea till she was mended. So 
the Mast^ of iiie bigger ship, called Mader Jonbs, 
being consulted with; they both resolved to put into 
Dartmouth, and have her there searched and mended : 
which accordingly was done, to their great charge; 
and lc«s of time, and [of] a &ir wind. She was here 
thoroughly searched from stem to stem. Some leaks 
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were found and mended: and now it was conceived 
by the workmen and all, that she was sufficient; and 
[that] they might proceed without either fear or 
danger. 

So with good hopes, from hence they put to sea 
again,^ conceiving they should go comfortably on ; not 
looking for any more lets \kmdTa'me^ of this kind: 
but it fell out otherwise. For after they were gone to 
mB, again, above 100 leagues without [beycmd] Lands 
End; holding company together all this while: the 
Master of the small ship complained [that] his ship was 
so leaky, as he must bear up, or sink at sea ; for they 
muld scarce free her with much pumping. So they [ie. 
Cc^taim Joites and Rmynold8\ came to [a] consultation 
again; and resolved [for] both ships to bear up ba(i 
and put into Plymouth : which accordingly was 

done. 

But no spedal leak could be found ; but it was judged 
to he tile general weakness of the ship, and that she 
would not prove suffident for the voyage. 

Upon which, it was resolved to dismiss her, and part 
of the Company ; and [to] proceed with the other ship. 
The which, though it was grievous and, caused great 
discouragement, was put in execution. So after they 
had took out such provision as the other ship could well 
stow, and concluded what number, and what penMis^ 
to i^d back ; they made another sad parting : the me 


* Captain John Smith states ; 

They left the wast of England the 23rd of August, with about 12& 
pashms : but, the next day, the less^ ship sprung a leak, that forced &eir 
retam to Plyniouth : where discharging her and tw^^ pa^engOTt, with 
the gr^ ship irad a hundred [or more em<Alf 102] p^sons, bmdes saikw, 
ih^ set i^aan &© 6th erf Septenber. Nm TrM^ Ed., 

A 
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sMp going back for London; and the otber was toi 
proceed on her voyage. * 

Thc^e that went back [ah>id 18 or 20} were, for the 
most part, such as were willing so to do; either out of 
some disTOntent, or [the] fear they mnceived of the ill 
su<X5ess of the Voyage [ExpeditkmJ: s^ing so many 
cross^ befallen, and the year time so fa^ sf»nl But 
others, in regard of their own weakne&s [of h^thj 
and charge of many young children, were thought le«it 
tubful, and mc^t unfit to bear the brunt of this hwd 
adventure : xmto which work of GOD and judgemenl of 
their bretheren, they were content^ to submit. Juud 
thus, like Gideon’s army, this small numl^r was divide : 
as if the Lord, by this work of his Providence, 
these few too many for the great work he had to do* 

But here, by iiie way, let me show, how afterwards 
it was found that the leaking of this ship was partly 
by [her] being overmasted, and too much pressed with 
s^a For after she was 8old,t and put into her oM 
trim ; she made many voyages, and perform^ hetr 
amrvice very suflSciently; to the great profit of 
owners. 

But more especially, by the cunning and de«it of 
the Master and his [ship’s] company; who were hirKl 
to- stay a whole jmx in the <x>untry : and now fimeyi^ 
dislike, and fmriag want of victuaJ% toey plotted tM* 
strategem to free toemsdvw ; as af terw«A known# 

and by some of toem wnfe^d. For app»hmddl 

* Tte mmm fee oae toilred aad tm pwaa fert imMj M% 
HjBMwfcii m the m #/ie S«|^«ber im, wil be 

j^S€4-iSt.— B* A. 

f The bcwi bei^it wife 

afta# l*» mtwm to wvhli, «€ ^ to eresllt 

fee tmoMm Jcmit feeie.— B. A* 
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l§vov(^M\ that tibte greater ship, being of force [6e^^r 
ma/fmed^ a/nd armed] and in which most of the 
proTmons were stowed; she would retain enough for 
herself, whatsoever became of them or the passengers : 
and indeed such speeches had been cast out by some of 
them. And yet, besides other incouragements, the Chief 
of them that came from Leyden went in this ship, to 
give the Master content. But so strong was self love 
and his f ^urs, as he forgot all duty and former kindnesses, 
and dealt thus falsely with them ; though he pretended 
otherwise. 

Amongst those that returned was Master Cushman 
and Ms family : whose heart and courage was gone 
fecan him before, as it seems; though Ms body was 
wilh ihem till now he departed. As may appear by a 
pasMcmate Ihea/rt-broken] letter he writ to a friend in 
London from Dartmouth, whilst the sMp lay there a 
n^nding : the wMch [as], besides the expressions of 
his own fears, it shows much of the Providence of GOD 
working for their good, beyond man’s expectation ; and 
ottner things concerning their condition in these straits : 
1 wiH here relate it And though it discover some 
infirmities in him (as who under temptation is free I): 
yet after this, he continued to be a special Instrument 
for their good ; and to do the offices of a loving friend 
and faithful brother unto them, and partaker of much 
comfort wilh them. The letter is as foUoweth : 

TO HIS LOVIKa FRIEHD E3 >[wARD] s[0UTHW0ETH] AT HEKIGE HOUSE, 
IN THE DUKE PLACE (, LONDON], THESE. 

daetmouth ; [thuesdat,] august 17 , Amro 1620 . 

Loving friend. My most kind remembrance to you, and your 
wif% with loving E. M. ; whom in this world I never look to 
agdn. Fch-, besides the eminent [tmminmt] dangers of this 
wMdh are no le^ than d^tdly, an inirmity of body hath 
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seized me wMcli not, in all likelihood, leave me laM dmilL 
What to call it, I know not. But it is a bundle of I»d, as it 
were crushing my heart more and more these 14 days [S — 17 Avgmi^ 
m that, although I do the actions of a living man, yet I am Irat as 
dead. But the will of GK)I) be done I 

Our pinnace [, the Speedwell J will not cease leaking; els^ I think, 
we had been half way at Yirginia. Our voyage hither imth be» 
m full of cromes as ourselves have been d crookedn^ W© |mt 
in here to trim her ; and I think, as othm« also, if we had rtayed 
at sea but three or four hours more, she would have sunk r%lit 
down. And though she was twice trimmed at [Bouth|b»iapt^ ; 
yet now she is as open and [as] l^ky as a sieve : and thero w»i a 
board, two feet long, a man might have pulled off with Ms fingwi ; 
where the water came in as at a mole hole. 

We lay at [Southjhampton seven days [30 5 

in fair weather, waiting for her : and now we Me here walll^ 
for her in as fair a wind as can blow, and so have done fii»e four 
days [13 — 17 Augmt]; and are likepy] to lie four more {ihy 
oMmUy left on 23 AuyiiM\ and by that time the wind will hapiuly 
[haply] turn, as it did at [Soutjhampton. Our vietwtift will 1# 
half eaten up, I think, before we go from the coast of 
and, if our voyage last long, we ^all not have a month’s vicfeiu^ 
when we come in the countiy. 

Near[ly] £700 hath been bestowed [^3tl] at [Sout|M«nptcw^ 
upon what I know not. Master [Cheot^phbb] 

* saith, He neither can, nor will, give any fa ^ 
a(»ount of it. Aud if he be called upon for aoMunts ; ; mA', 

he crieth out of unthankfulne^ for his pams and care, 
that we are suspicious of hhn : and flings away, and 
win end nothing. Also he so insultedi over our pew 
Leyden Pikfrim$\ with such »(X>m and wntempt, m if Wflpe 

not good enough to wipe hk ^cm. It would br^k your ti^ 
wm Mb diwling, and the mourning of our peq^de. !Eliej 
to me ; md, ala«, I can do notMng frar them. If I «p«k to 
he in mj fa<», .aa [if I were] mutinous ; and mith. Mo ewnpWato 

shall be heard » r©c»ved but by himrff : and Mth, ’Btey are 
frowaid and wi^kh dIamtentM people, and I do ill to b«r 
them* There aiw others th^ would I<»e rfl they Mve put in, » 
rwAm sdiirfMtkmL fmr wh^ th^ have ha^liat they might ; 
but be wil n<^ bar them ; nor suffer aiem U go lehore, t&iy 
rfiocdd ran away. 
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Hie iwlors also are so offended at his ignorant boldness in 
medldling and oontroling in things he knows not what belongs to 
fthanl as that some threaten to mischief him. Others say, Tliey 
will l^ve the ship, and go their way. But at th e best, this cometh of 
that he makes himself a scorn and [a] laughing stock unto them. 
As for Master Westok, except grace do greatly sway with 
Mm, he will hate us ten times more than ever he loved us, for not 
omfirming the Cowiiticm. But now since some pinches have taken 
them, they begin to reveal the truth, and say, Master Eobinsok was 
in the fault,* who charged them never to consent to * j 
thwe Conditioris^ nor choose me into Office ; but was deceived in 
m«ted appointed them to choose them they did choose. ttings. 

But he and they will rue too late. They may now 
see, and all be ashamed when it is too late, that they were so 
%n<Hanty yea, and so inordinate in their courses. I am sure as they 
wme resolved not to seal those (hindiUons^ I was not so resolute 
[I m rmikOe} at [Southjhampton to have left the whole business, 
CEcsepfc th^ would seal them : and better the Voyage to have 
brokm off thm, than to have brought such misery to ourselves, 
dUonpur to GOB, and detriment to our loving friends, as now 
it ii lifeepy] to do. Four or five of the Chief of them which came 
tom Leydm, canne resolved never to go on those Conditions. 

And Masto [Christopher] Martin, he said, He never received 
no I mp on tihoae OomMtiom I He was not beholden to the 
tt«hant8 for a pin I Hiey were bloodsuckers ! and I know not 
What. Simple man I He indeed never made any Conditions with 
Merchants, nor ever spake with them : but did [nmie] all 
tot money [tAe £700] fiy to [at] [Sontjhampton, or was it his own f 
Who will go and lay out money so rashly and lavishly as he did ; 
and never know how he comes by it, or on what conditions ? 

Seixmdlj, I told him of the alteration long ago, and he was 
content : but now he domineers, and said, I had betrayed them 
into the hands of slaves I He is not beholden to them 1 He can set 
out two ships himself to a voyage ! when, good man ! he hath but 
£50 in [the Venture] ; and if he should give up his . 
aoTOunte, he would not have a penny left him [ie. fomd tne 
(fMs ownl* as I am persuaded, £c. [See pctge 442.] ["W. B.] 

l^nd, if ever we make a Plantation, GOD works a miracle I 
a|»cMly omsidering how scant we shall be of victuals ; and, most 
ununited amongst ourselves, and devoid of good tutors and 
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regiment \kadm-B arid organhatim]. Violence will bimk all. 
Where is the meek and humble spirit of Mos» ? and of Nkhuciah, 
who reedified the walls of Jerusalem, and the State ctf Israel ? 
Is not the sound of Eehoboam’s brags daily hmrd amon^ us ? 
Have not the philosophers and all wise men observ«i tha% even 
in settled Common W'ealths, violent Oovemora bring, either 
themselves, or [the] people, or both, to rain ? How much more in 
the raising of Common W'ealths, when the mortar is yet «»r«« 
tempered that should bind the walls ? 

If I should write to you of all things which pimuMcuo^y 
forerun our ruin, I should overcharge my w&ik head, and grieve 
your tender heart : only this I pray you, Prepiyt*e for evil tidn^ 
of us, every day 1 But pray for us instantly [wkhnd 
It may be the Loan will be yet mti*eated, one way or other, to make 
for us. I see not, in reason, how we shall escape, even the gasfOTg of 
hunger-starved persons : but GOD can do much ; and his will be done! 

It is better for me to die, than now for me to hwr it ; which I 
do daily, and expect it hourly; having revival the sautenc* erf 
death both within me and without me. Poor Williaji; Kiw and 
myself do strive who shall be meat first for the fish^ ; but we look 
for a glorious resurrection, knowing Cheist Jesus after the fi«li 
no more: but looking unto the joy that is before us, we will endure 
all these things, and account them light in comjmrison of that joy 
we hope for. 

Bemember me in all love to our friends, as if I named thwa : 
whc» prayers I desme earnestly, and wish again to see [than] ; but 
not till I can, with more comfort, look them in the face. Th#l0SP 
give us that true comfort which none can take from us t 

1 had a desire to make a brief Belatlon erf our to sonie 
frimici I doubt not but your wMom wil tewdi you seaMBably to 
utter things, as hereafter you shall be callwi to it. 'Hiat wM A 1 
have written is tone ; and many things mor% wMch I ’ have 
forel^nie. I write it, m upon my life and last mmiemm in 
England. What is of use te be spoken of piMcntlj [al mm\ yon 
Hmy Sfwk of it ; and what is fit to eoneml, a«!»i I P«» ty 
my w^k maaner I for my head is w»k, and my hwiy feeble. 
Ilie Loed mske me strong in him, and keep both you and yours ! 

Your loving firiend, 

EblSBT CUSHMAH. 


Darfemouth, 17 36S>. 
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Those being bis conceptions and fears at Dartmouth ; 
they mnst needs be much stronger, now at Plymouth. 
Bmdf(yrd MS., folios 101-109. 

We have seen, at page 307, that the Pilot, who was to 
navigate the SpB^dwell to Southampton, had arrived at 
Leyden before the 31 May jlO June 1620. Therefore that 
vessel had been bought before that date. Governor Bbadfoed 
tells us, at pp. 329, 330, that that ship had “ been bought 
Mid fitted in Holland,” 

Now it was those members of the Leyden Church who 
were responsible for this fitting of the Speedwell, that were 
ihe proximate causes of most of the troubles on the voyage out ; 
and of many of the deaths at Plymouth in New England, 
in the course of the following Spring. For they overmasted 
the vessel ; and by so doing, strained her hull while sailing. 

Then that cunning rascal, Captain Beynolds finding 
tliiw out: all that he had to do, was to clap on all possible 
sail; and so to make the hull, as Bobeet Cushmak tells us it 
wm, ** [as] leaky as a sieve.” 

Ibr this fatuous and supreme error of judgment in busi- 
pms matters, and sdl that came of it ; the Leyden Church 
edone were responsible. No one in England had anything to 
do with it. 

Imagine ter a moment, what might have occurred had not 
the trim of the Speedwell been so unfortunately altered. 

The Mayjkm&r and the Speedwell would probably have 
left Southampton about the 30 July /9 August 1620^ and 
would then have arrived at the Hudson river, in the following 
September/October. The whole course of the subsequCTit 
history of New England would have been entirely different 
fipom that which has actually occurred. 

Most certainly the overmasting of the Speedwdl duidng 
her r^ttLng in Holland, in May — July 1620, is one of fhe 
Turning Pointe of modem history. What mighty evmte 
proceed from small causes 1 
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Tjbe Voyage of the Mayflower feom 
Plymouth to Cape Cob. 

6/16 September— 11/21 November 1620. 

OVEENOE BEADEOEL is our only amtybofily 
for this Voyage which (inclnding both day 
departure a^d that of arrival) took sixty-^evOTi 
days and his ac(x>nnt is far too brief, 
September 6. Th^ troubles being blown over, md 
now sdl being compact together in one ship; they put 
sea again with a proq)erous wind: which ©mlinuei 
divers days together, and was some inconragmnent 
to them. Yet, according to the usual manner, many 
were afflicted with sea sickness. 

And I may not omit here a specifd work of GOI/a 
Providence. There wm a proud and very pro&m# 
young man, one of the seamen ; of a lusty able body^ 
which made him the more haughty. He would riways 
be contemning the poor people in their sicknws^ ttod 
cursing them daily with grievous ex^n»tioiis, and fhej 
did not let [dopj to tell them, Hiat he ho^d to hdp fe> 



* Ckptam Jomf SuXf^ slaiei ; 

elite in this ImMag 

ic«tt0 wrf in iWr gfew verj weak, 

wttoy SOI, Mm 4. 
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cast half of them overboard before they came to 
their journey's end ; and to make merry with what 
[property] they had. And if he were by any gently 
reproved, he would curse and swear most bitterly. 

But it please GOD, before they came half [the] seas 
over, to smite this young man with a grievous disease ; 
of which he died in a desperate manner and so [he] was 
himself the first that was thrown overboard. Thus 
his curses light[ed] on his own head : and it was an 
astonishment to all his fellows ; for they noted it to be 

just hand of GOD upon him. 

After they had injoyed fair winds and weather for a 
season, they were incountered many times with cross 
winds ; and met with many fierce storms ; with which 
the ship was shrewdly shaken, and her upper works 
made very leaky. And one of the main beams in the 
inidships was bowed and cracked; which put them in 
some f^r lhat the ship could not be able to perform 
the voyage. So some of the Chief of the Company, 
perceiving the mariners to fear the sufiiciency of the ship 
(as appeared by their mutterings), they entered into 
^ciouis consultation with the Master and other Officers 
of the ship, to consider, in time, of the danger ; and 
raiher to return, than to cast themselves into a desperate 
and inevitable peril. 

And truly there was great distraction and difference 
of opinion amongst the mariners themselves. Fain 
would they do what could be done, for their wages' 
sake; being now near[ly] half the seas over. On the 
olher hand, they were loath to hazard their lives too 
desperately. 

But in examining of all opinions, the Master and 
others affirmed, They knew the ship to be strong and 
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firm under water: and for the buckling [foMmimf 
with a loop of iT 07 i\ of the mam beam, there was a 
great iron screw [that] the passengera [had] brought 
out of Holland, which would raise the b^m into his 
place. The which being done, the Carpenter and 
Master afiirmed, That a post put under it, set firm 
in the lower deck; and otherways bound: he 
would make it sufficient. And as for the decks and upper 
works, they would caulk them as well as they midd: 
and though, with the working of the ship, they wculd 
not long keep staunch ; yet there would otherwh© 
no great danger, if they did not overpress her with 
sails. 

So they committed themselves to the wiM of 0OD, 
and resolved to proceed 

In sundry of these storms, the winds were so fier<» 
and the seas so high, as they could not bear a knot <rf 
sail : but were forced to hull [drift about, mithmit 
for divers days together. 

And in one of them, as they thus lay at hull, hi a 
mighty storm, adusty young man, called John HowuufH, 
wming upon some occasion above the grating* ww 
with the seel [roU or pitching] of the ship thrown into 
the sea : but it pieced GOD toat he caught hoM of the 
topsail halliards, which hung overlxmrd and ran out at 
length; yet he held his hold, though he was suniry 
fathoms under water, till he was hauled up, by 
same rope, to the brim of the water; then, with a 
bwthook and other means, [was] got into- the rfnp ^ain, 
'Mid his life saved. And though he was »mething ill 
with it: yet he Eved many y^rs after; and 
a profitoble member, both in Church Mad Comimaa 
Wealth. 
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Tn all this voyage, there died but one of the 
pa^ugers ; which was William BuiTtiN, a youth, 
servant to [Doctor] Samuel Fullek; [and he died] 
when they drew near the coast [of New England], 

But to omit other things, that I may be brief, 
i^er long beating at sea, they fell [in] with that land 
which is called Cape Cod : the which being made, and 
^rtainly known to be it ; they were not a little joyful 

After some deliberation h^ amongst themselves, and 
with the Master of the ship ; they tacked about, and 
revived to stand for the Southward, the wind and 
weather being fair, to find some place about Hudson's 
river, for their habitation. 

But after they had sailed that course about half the 
day, they fell amongst dangerous shoals and roaring 
bresiers,* and they were so far intangled therewith, 
as tibey conceived themselves in great danger: and 
the wind shrinking [faUing] * upon them withal, they f 
rmilved to bear up again for the Cape; and thought 
theito^lvesf happy to get out of thc^e dangers before 


* Hie Mis^Mower probably made tbe Ckpe towards its northern extremity. 
periloQS shoals and breakers, amcmg which she became entangled, 
mBmg aboTe half a day sonth (or sontb-south-west, as on page 407], 
ware nndcwbtedly tiioee which Be off the soath-eastem extrcanity of Hie Oinpe, 
naff MoBamoy Point The Pollock Rip, the most considerable of Hiese, 
^nm^jponds to the “ roaring breakers ” mentioned by Beaupobd. 

She may Imve also enconntered the Great, and litHe Romid Shoi^ 
It k not likely that she sailed far enongh south, to fall in with the Bass 
KLp^ Cff Great Rip. Because she could reach these ; the current ami 
io^ tide p»ol»fcdy drove her in between McwManoy Point and Nantuc^t 
Sad wind permitt^ her to pursue a souHiem course ; she might,^ 
iHi a §BW hours, have found mi opening. Mid passed ssdely to Hie westward. 
A. yiW®,, C^mddm p. lOS, Ed. 1841, 8. 

til is <|idle ctoff fitm the wording d the tex% that the P%riiiia 
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night overtook them, as by GOD’s good Providence they 
did. And the next day [but one], they got into the 
Cape harbour ; where they rid in safety. 

A word or two, by the way, of this Ckpe. . 

It was thus first named [Cape Cod] by &p- 
tain Gosnold and his Company,* Antio 1602. 

And after, by Captain [John] Smith was called [in 
1616] (kipe James : but retains the former name amon^ 
Seamen. Also the Point which first showed th^e dan- 
gerous shcmls unto them, they [ (Japtavn Gosyozjfs crw] 
called Point Care,t and Tucker’s Terror t • but the 
French and [the] Dutch, to this day, call it Malebarc, by 
reason of those perilous shoals, and the loss® feey have 
suffered there. 

Being thus arrived in a good harbour, and brought 
safe to land ; they fell upon their kne® and bless^ the 
GOD of heaven : who had brought them over the vast and 
furious ocean, and delivered them from all the perds 
and miseri® thereof ; again to set their feet on the firm 
and stable earth, their proper element And no marvel 
if they were thus joyful, seeing wise Seneca w® m 
affected with sailing a few miles on the ccfflst 
of his own Italy, as he affirmed. That he had 
rather remain twenty years on his way by land, than 
pass by sea to any place in a short time ; so tedious and 
dreadful was the same to him. 
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[the Otm^OOK WHIN THE MATFLOWMR ANCHOEED IN 
CAEE COB HAEBOX7E, ON llTH NOVEMBEK 1620 .] 

But here I cannot but stay and make a pause; 
and stand half amazed at this poor people’s present 
condition. And so I think will the Eeader too, 
when he well considers the same. 

Being thus passed the vast ocean; and a sea of 
troubles before, in their preparation, as may be 
remembered by that which went before: they bad 
now no friends to welcome them ; nor inns to entertain 
or refresh their weather-beaten bodies; no houses, or 
much less towns, to repair to, to seek for succour. 

It is recorded in Scripture, as a mercy to the Apostle 
and his shipwrecked company, that “the Barbarians 
Viewed us no small kindness” in refreshing them, Acte 
xxviii [Geneva Version]: but these savage barbarians, 
when they met with them, as after will appear, were 
readier to fill their sides full of arrows, than otherwise. 

And for the season, it was winter: and they tha^t 
know the winters of that country, know them to be 
sharp and violent, and subject to cruel and fierce stom^ ; 
[and] dangerous to travel to known places, much more 
to search ajx unknown coast. 

Besides, what could they see but a hideous and deso- 
late wilderness, full of wild beasts and wild men ; and 
what multitudes there might be of them, they knew not. 
Neither could they, as it were, go up to the top of Pisgah. 
to view from this wilderness, a more goodly country to 
feed their hopes: for which way so ever they turned 
their eym, save upward to the heavens, they (X)uld have 
solace and content in respect of any outward objecte 

For summer being done, all things stand upon them 
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with a weather-beaten face ; and the whole conntry fnl 
of woods and thickets, represented a wild and mvage 
hne. 

If they looked behind ibem, there was the mighty 
ocean which they had passed ; and [which] was now m a 
mmn bar and golf to separate them from all the dvil 
[civilized] parts of tete world 

If it be said, They had a ship to mmmr them ; it 
is tma But what h^rd they daily from the Mwter 
and [the ship's] company ? But [mxpt] that wi& spe^ 
they should look out a pla<^, with their i^aUop^ where 
they would be, at some near distance; (fer the 
was such, as he would not stir from thence, till a Mde 
harbour was discovered by them, whm'e they would be ; 
and [to which] he might go without danger): and [al«>] 
that [the] victuals coimumed but he must, and 

would, keep sufficient for themselves; and [for] their 
return [to England]. Yea, it was muttered by 
That if they got not a place in time ; they would ttum 
Ihem and their goods ashore, and leave them. 

Let it also be consider^ what weak hopes of Supply 
[reinforcmmifds] and sum)ur, they left behind ttwn 
that might Icmx up their minds in this s«i <»iidiiii» and 
trial they were under ; and they <»uld not but l» vary 
small It is true, inde^, the rf<^jtions and love of their 
brethren at Leyden wem cordial said entire towards 
them; but they had little power to help them or 
&ein»lv«: and how the ca» stoed l»tween them 
and the Merchants^ at their coming away, hath already 
I^n dwlared. 

Hk PSiprijii z 
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What could mow sustain them, but the SPIRIT of 
GOD, and his grace ? 

May not, and ought not, the children of these fathers 
rightly say. Our fathers were Englishmen, which came 
over this great ocean, and were ready to perish in this 
wilderness: but they “cried unto the Lord, and he 
heard their voice, and looked on their adversity, tfec.” 
Dent. xxvi. 7 [Geneva Version]. Let them therefore 
“praise the Lord, because he is good and his mercies 
endure for ever. Yea,'letthem which have been redeemed 
of the Lord,.i^w how he hath delivered them from the 
hand of thei oppressor. When they wandered in the 
desert wilderness, out of the way ; and found no city to 
dwell in. Both hungry and thirsty, their soul was 
overwhelmed in them. Let them confess before the 
Lord, Ms loving kindness; and his wonderful works, 
before the sons of merL” Pa evil 1, 2, 4, 5, 8 [Geneva 
Versiem; hat not quoted eaxudl/y]. Bradfo^'d MS. 
fdios 109-113. 



CHAPTEE XLL 


Who were the Pmrim Fatoers ? 

HO were tlie Pilgrim Fathers ? 

The general answer to this must be : 

AU thorn merr^)&r9 of the Clmm^ ^ 

Le^dm^ who mUd for the migraiim to Ammm; 
ttdmdm’ ihe^ were aetucMy able to go dmre or not : ^e^er wt^ 
such others as joined their Churx^ from Engkmd. 

Mmdm^shipin the FUgrim Church was the first qmUfiec^m: 
mimwM, or mtmd, mnigrcUion to Wew England mm ^ mMmd 
one. 

This gen^ial definition will inclade the E©y. J OHH 
RoBi 2 fS 05 and Ms family ; who were unable to leave Leydea^ 
It also indndes the 35 members of the Leyden Church 
arrived, at Plymontk in Hew England, in the Fortum^ In 
Hovember 1621 ^ the fiO who aniv^, in the Anm and LUde 
Jmnss in Angust 1623'; the 35 with their, families 
amv«i in the Afagflowmr^ m Angn^it 1629 ;^^d §0 wl» 

wrrivoi in the Hawdmaid^ in May 1630. 

It likewise inclndTO CHBisroFHEit Maetei and Ms wife* 
who join^l from Blllerimy in E^x : and Bichaeo Wasbkw, 
apd JoHH BiMJjreroir mm, and Ms family; who oamefEtani 
Lcmdon. 

It cnibrac** also Wiuaam. Ejm, who «twt^ fraa 
Soathttnptaa in iiie Magflmm on tto 5th Attest iiSO ; 
bi^ who, with ’Skmmm OsmmAS, retnxnwi baefc fsOTa the 
vi^&g^ at PlyBwmth ; |^e 345. 

It fnrtlffir fBeliides Mred men, inch sm Johe HowLASn, 
a HaiwMTOnt In Ctovcraor CjLEV»’i &mily ; and 

m 
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Aibeh &e Cooper : who both came out in the Mayflower, wid 
eventuaJly embracing the Pilgrim Cause, became honoured 
m&d among the Pilgrim Fathers. 

On the other hand, it excludes all those members of the 
Pilgrim Church who had no wish to go to America. A list 
of some of these will be found at pp. 273-276. 

It also excludes all hired men who went out in the 
and who did not become members of the Church 
in the Old Colony. So all the Mayflower passengers were not 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

It likewise exclude Thomas Westoh and all the seventy 
Adventurers, a«s such : for having Shares in the J oint Stock 
did not make them Pilgrim Fathers. 

It further excludes (though it is v&ry hard to make the 
Isodu^on) three of the four London Merchants, now known 
'm the noble Fbibkds of the Pilgbims ; who were among 
number of the Adventurers, and who also joined with 
Si# eight Undertakers of the Colony in the Composition 
15/25 hfovemher 1626: Richard Andrews, John 
BnAe^EEAMF, smd James Shiedby ; hut it includes the 
lourtii oi these, Timothy Hathebliy, because he settled 
at Sdtuate about the year 1635. 

Ihe mght Colonial, and the four London, Undertakers d 
the Competition of 1626, were also called, The Purchasers. 

Governor Bradford, writing in 1650, calls the passengera 
in the Mayflmoer, the Old Stock. 

Doctor Alexander Young states, “ Those who came in 
ibe first three ships the MayjUm&r [11/21 December 1620J 
the Fortmm [9/19 Novemoer 1621], and the Anne [and lAMe 
August 1623], are distinctively (^ed the Old Comies 
m PcmilRATHERS.” Ohronidm page 352, Ed. 1841, 8. 
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For the mmm of <M the FordEathers^ aad some aixKHiiii 
of what b^»ae of msmy dE them, b&& the next two Chaptas* 

We also of the Pilgrim Clinrdi : m»iiing by that 

the Scrooby CWgr^adon in their migrations to Amsteiiwoa 
and Leyden ; with &e varioni aec^sdons to thdr number la 
both thcwe dtim. 



CHAPTER XLIR 

The Passengers in the Mayflower ; anb what 

BECAME OP THEM. 

ARIOUS numbers bave, at different times, been 
giren as to the number of the passengers that 
were on board the Ma/yfiower^ in her voyage to 
America in 1620. Those given by Captain Johk 
Smith, at page S24, are merdy roxmd numbers. 

We will now proceed, on the authority of the Bradford 
to place this matter beyond any further dispute. 

Tie redkoning all depends on the date in respect to which 
it is made. 

Tie billowing Hominal list shows that One Hundeed 
A in> Two persons left Plymouth in Devonshire, on board the 
on Wednesday 6/16 Septanber 1620: and that 
number may therefore be regard^ as final. 

While at sea, 29. William Butten died, and 
lOS. OoEANUs Hopkins was bom. 

So the number on hoard ai one time was still 102, when 
Ae Ma^ower first anchor^ in Cape Cod harbour on 11/21 
i^^ovember 1621 ; on which day, the Compact was signed. 

The number of different individuals conveyed by the ship, 
was further increased to 104, between the 6th and 12^ 
Itecember, by the birth, in Cape Cod harbour, of 

104. Pbebgrine White, ihe first Englishman bom in Hew 
England ; see page 426. 

So 102 individuals actually left England, 1 died at sea, 2 
were bom on board, and 103 actually arrived in New 

tm 
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It will be noticed that Governor Bbadtoed groups these 

104 peiBOiis into (1) Honsebolds or Families, 24 in mimiw ; 
roughly arranged accMJrdmg to the Order of the Signatiir» in 
the Compact, ^ page 378: and (2) Single Mm: where« 
in the Relation Sc.^ see page 440 of this we i»d 

that, on the afternoon of Thnr^y, 28 B^miber /7 Jmiiary 
1620/1621, 

‘'‘We went to measure oat toe groonds. And fir»^ we 
took notice bow many families there were:jy#lipg all singte 
mm, that bad no wiv^ to ynn with some family m tb^ 
thought fit, that so we might baiM fewer bcu^. Whioli wa# 
done ; and we r^oced them to ninety feuniliffl/* 


Let ns now classify the^ 104 different indlrndm^; ha 
accordance with the folowing Nominal list : 


Bsi^n^i^rs In te j 

1 IMIatlMfim 

f Th&Bwrdvmmm 

Ma00mr, ; 

Y««f. 

1 'ins Mm. litl. 

.r ■' V j 

Male. Fwfiale^ 

1 

Male. Fmale* 

1 Male. Wmmi*. 

L Hooseholm 


i 

Ihe Heads 24 — 

13 — 

11 

Their Wivm — 18 

- 14 

— . 4 _ 

Their Sons, or 

1 


other Male 



i^datiTes 13 — 

3 

10 

Ihfeir Baugh- 



tors, or other 



Femide re- 



hitiv« — 7 

— * — 

— 7 

Their Male 



S«r«Efe 14 — ^ I 

0 - 

5 

(kie Fraaftle j 

j 


Seiwimt , — I 

j 

— 1 

IL Si»ow Mm IS 

0 

$ 

Aduuis ^ ™ ^ 

34 *1- 14 *** 

3i 4 li*»44 

ra. CBBUwais 9 + » - 12 

4 + 1 - s! 

5 4 tm' *1 

75 + 29 104 

38 + S3 

m 4 14 « &l 

SS sss .BSCS 

usstt sac' CSC 

*■» «®* 
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Hie almc^t mtire destruction of the Wives is a most 
affecting fact. Did they sacrifice themselves for their 
cMMreii ! For none of the Daughters died ; and the 3 Sons 
who did, were in two families in which all the parents, there 
pp^nt, also died. 


Of the twenty-four Households, four were completely 
obliterated by the sickness ; which chiefiy took the form of 
scurvy. 

IX. Master Chbistopheb Maetin containing 4 persons 
XIX. Thomas Tihkleb 
XX. JoHK Rigdale 
XXIIL JOWS TtJENEB 


Four oiber Households entirely escaped the infection. 

XII. Master Stephen Hopkins containing 8 persons. 
XTII. Master Richaed Waeben 
XIY. John Billington sen. 

XYII. Fbanois Cooke 


Each of the remaining sixteen Households lost one, or 
more, of its members. 

Of the 66 men who marked on board the Mayjl&wer, 
William Butten died at sea: so that the utmost possible 
number of signatures to the Compact in Cape Cbd harbour, 
on the 11/21 November 1620, was Sixty-five : but only Foe’Py- 
OM actually signed that document; whc^ names will be 
Icwnd at pp. 378-380, together with the names of the Twenty- 
FOtJK who did not sign. 


1 person. 
4 persons. 

2 „ 


15 
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Of 53 who died, begmning wi& WiLixiM Borom, 
47 di^ before the Mayflmjoer slairted homewiyrds <m 5/lS 
April 1621. 

6 hadtidmg Ck>Temor Jora Caethb and Mislar^ 
Kathkeihe CARV3EE, di^ after liat date; and 
b^ore the arrival of the J^ortum on 9/19 November 
— 1621. Governor Braofoeo, however, gives no Mnt 

53 m to the names of the other fonr. 

The names of 53 who died in the fenst ywr, me pmt^, 
in the following Nominal list, m It^«. 

'Of the 51 Survivors on the mnival of the Fmfum ; mfy 
23 died by the year 1650, Le. in the following twin^-nii^ 
years. The names of the 28, tten idive, will be fcMiid -m 
the next |mge. 

Where Governor Beaotoeo differs, in the ^Hing of 
peiwnad nam^ in this list^ from that of the printed text®, or 
the accepted normal spelling ; his spelling is givm in Itrfh» 
between square brackets, thus : 

John Tilley [Tium], 
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THE nmm OP THOSE WHICH CAME OVEB FIEST, IN THE 
YlAB 1620, AND THEIE FAMILIES; AND WEEE, BY THE 
BLISSING OF GOD, THE FIEST BEGINNEES, AND (iN A 

soet) the foundation, of all the plantations 

AND COLONIES IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Of these 100 [or rather 104] persons which came 
first over in this first ship together: the greater half 
[actually 53] died in the general mortality ; and most of 
iliem in two or three months^ time. And from those 
which survived (though some were ancient ; and others 
left the place and country) ; yet of those few remaining, 
iliere are sprung up above 160 persons [We make their 
wmnher to he 181], in this thirty years, and are now 
living in this present year 1650 : besides many of their 
children which are dead, and come not within this account. 

And of the Old Stock [i.e, the Msbj&ow&r passengers], 
of one and another, there are yet living, in this present 
year 1650, near 30 persons.* Let the Loed have the 
pndse I who is the high preserver of men. 


appeaar, from the following Nominal List, 


* Tbe exact number would 
to be 28» as follows : 

I. John Howland. 

IL BacHAED Moke. 
m. Gk)v. Edwakd Winslow. 

Giobgb Sowle. 
rv. Gov. William Bbadpord. 
Y. Isaac Allekton. 

Baetholomew Alleeton 
Ebmembee Allekton- 
IdAEY AlLEETON. 

YHI. Capt. Milis Standish. 
X PEiscmA Mullins. 

XI. Susanna White. 
Eebolvbd White. 
TmmBim Whetb. 

' XXL'GiLw’HoFKiMr. 


Constanta Hopkins, 
Damabis Hopkins. 
Edwakd Dotet. 
XrV. Fbanois Billinoton. 
XY. Bmnby Samson. 

XYI. Elizabeth Tilley. 
XVn. Fbancts Cooke. 

John Cooke. 

XYni. Joseph Eogebs. 
XXI. Maby Chilton. 
XXII. Samuel Fulleb. 
XXIV. Samuel Eaton, 


John Alden, 


E. A. 
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These, hdbag about a himdred iK^uls, <»me OTer m 
this first ship; and b^an this work: which GOD, of 
his goodness, hath hitherto blessed. Let his holy name 
have the praise 1 

And seeing it hath pleased him to give me to see 
thirty years <^mpletoi mn(^ these i^inninp; md 
that the great works of his Providence are to 1» 
observed : I have thought it not unworthy my to 
take a View of the Deoreasu]^ and Incx^Mii^ of 
peir^ms; and [of] such change bm hath |^^»d over 
thmn and theira in this thirty yeara It may 1» of »ine 
to such as a>me after : but, however, I shall r^ to 
my own benefih folios 5^S, 527, 530« 

The betweeai are the exact woris 

of Governor BnAnvoBn. Ihe other information gives the 
sntotance of what he wiitoL 

We must now introduce a hkmI admirable Work to mr 
Beaders, Ancimi Lcmdmarhi of Flyntun^ by the Hon. W 
T. Davis, formerly Piwident of the Pilgrim Society there ; and 
piiHishai at Beaton, Mama, in 1885, B- , Among mmMf 
thousands of nam^ ; it contain tho» oi dB the rMtoento 
at Plymouth down to 1700 a.d. ; when the |KspulaMo& w« 
about a t hop -oaod wuk It also has most ex^ltoat plans. 
Ih the Hon. Mr Davis, we have one the im»t gii»-l«:ied ^ 
local aniaquanfis : mad, wiih regard to the subjects up® wMeh 
it hig maeterly Work totve® nothing far&cr to be 

dMrwL 

W© have ^ven, between square brackete, finsn Mr Davis% 
boc*,, the dal« the death <A sany oi the Mmn^ww 
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I 

1 . Governor Jorn Carver. 

He died at PlTmoutli, in April 1621. 

2 . Mistress Katrarjnr Carver, his Wife. 

Site died at Pljmoutli, in June 1621. 

3. Disibe Minteb. 

Slie returned to her friends in England; and proved not 
very well, and died there. 

4 John Howland, a Man-servant. 

He married Elizabeth Tilley, the daughter of John 
Tilley. “ And they are both now living [in 1650] ; and 
have 10 children now, all living. And their eldest 
daughter hath 4 children ; and their second daughter 
1 : all living. So 15 are come of them,” 
p[e died at Plymouth, N.E, in 1673. — ^W. T. Davis.] 

i 

6. Rogmb Wjlj>mjr, a Manr-servant 

He died, in the first sickne^ in Plymouth, in the Spring 

6. William Latham, a servmt boy. 

After more than twenty years stay in- the Old Colony; he 
went into England, and from thence to the Bahama 
Islands : and there, with some others, was starved to 
d^h. 

7. A Maid-Servant. 

She nMoried at Plymouth; and died, a year or two aftm*, 
there. 

8. Ja&pjsr Morr, a hoy that was put to this family, 

BrcsHARD Mobe^s brother. He died in Ckpe Cod harbour, 
on 6/16 December 1620. 
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9. Master William Beewsteb, the Ealing Elder. 

He lived to a very old age. Abomt eigMj yaaw be 
was, whm lie died [at Duxbarj] ob lO/M) April 11144 ; 
liaving lived some 23 or 24 ymra bere in ike C3>iiiitfy. 

His dangktei^ wbick csame over after liii% are dead : 
kat Isave left stindry ckildreB diive. His eldest «>ii 
i» stiD. liviag [in 1650] ; and katk 0 or 10 ckildrtB : 
one married, wko katk a cMld or 2.^ ^ 11 

10. Mistress Maky Brewsteb^ his Wife. 

His Wife died long before him [at l^fore 

1627] ; yet ske died aged. 

11. Loye Beiwsisr, tkeir son. 

He lived till this year 1650 : and dying [at Bnxbrnyl, 
left 4 cMidren now living. 4 

12. Weastle [or Weiotling] Beewsteb, tkeir mn. 

He di^ a yonng man nnmarried. 

13. Righaeb More, a hoj that was pnt to this 

family. 

“ He is mani^ and katk [in 1650] 4 or 5 ekildnen,, ^1 
living.’’ 4 

[He was afterwards miled Maisw ; and died at feitiate, 

N.H, in W.’T. Davis.] 

14 I Mom^ a boy that tms put to thmfamUy. 
teHAEB Moe^s kfotker. He died, in tke first aicfcaw^ 
at Plymiwtk, in &e spring of 1611. 

ni. 

15. GoYemor a>WAE0 WmsLOw. 

mm Wife iM tke ir^ winter: and he 
[SmcttA] tke Widow d l&ster Whiw; and Imtk 
[m IttO] $ ABiw, ImdM madff li»l iwi iwl 2 

He di'Od at in tke W«t Ind^ in 1155. 
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16. Mistress Elizabeth Winslow, his first Wife. 
She died, in the first sickness, at PljTaouth, on 24 Mardi 
/3 April 1621. 

17. George Sowle [or Soxjle], a Man-servant. 

^ Is still [in 1650] living ; and hatli 8 children.’^ 

[He died at Buxbiuy, N.E., in 1680. — ^W. T. Davis.] 

18. Elias Story, a Man-servant 

He died, in tbe first sickness, at Plymoutli, in the Spring 
of 1621. 

19. Ellen More, a little girl that was put to this 

family. 

Bichaed Moke’s sister. She died, in the first sickness, 
at Fljmonth, in tbe Spring of 1621. 

IV. 

20. Goremor William Beadford. 

His wife died soon after their arrival : and he married 
^ain, and hath [in 1650] 4 children ; 3 whereof are 
marri^ 

He died at Fljmonth, on 9th May 1657, see p. 45. 

21. Mwtrem Borotbt Braj)FORJ>, his first Wife, 

She was drowned from on Ix^rd the Mayflower, in Cape 
Cbd haribonr, on 7/17 D^smber 1620. 

V. 

22. Master Isaac Allerton. 

“Himself married again with the daughter of Master 
Beewster ; and hath 1 son living by her : but she is 
long since d^d. And he is married again ; and hath 1^ 
jEMs place [PlyifmwtK\ long ago.” He had sons in England. 
pHe died at New Haven, N.E., in 1659. — W- T. Davis.] 
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23 . Mart Allertojt, Ms Wife. ^ 

She in the first sieknw^ at Fljmeath, m the 35 
Fehruaiy /7 March 1631. 

24. Babthoix^mew Aixeetok, their son. 

“ Is inaiTi«i in England ; but I know not how many 
children he hatk® 

25. Bemembee Aleertox, iJieir daughter. 

“Is married at Mem [, N. E.]; and hatli [in I6WJ ^ 
or 4 children liFing.^ ^ 

[She married Mosm Maveeick ; and di^ at Mina, H.E*, 
after 1652. — W. T. Davis.] 

26. Maby Allertox, their daughter. 

“ Is married at Pljrmonth ; and hath [in 1650] 4 chfidreiL* ^ 
[She married Thomas Coshmam ; and died at H/month, 
N.E., in 1609. — W. T. Davis. She was the last unrvivor 
of those wAo left Englard in tee Ma^werll 

27. J OEN Hookm, a amwnt boy. 

He died, in the first sickne^ at Hjmouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 

VL 

28. Samuel FuLLEEt, the Deacon, and Surgeon. 

“After his Wife came over, he had 2 children by her; 
wMch are [in 1650] living, and grown np ha yiftrt* 

he died some fifteen years ® 

'pBLe died at Plymouth, N.I., in l^S.— W, T. Datis.] 

29 . WiLMAM BuTTME,a Man-m^fd. 

He <ii«i on Iwyrd the Mayftowm- at sm ; “n«r tee wwt* 
of Hew Bagknd, on 6/16 M<rr®mber l^. 

m 

30 . MaMm^ John OBA€EmoE[G%kmm%\mih. 

He di«3^ in tee fiwfe slckn^ at Hymonte in th® 

<rfl621 
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31 . JoHjf Crackston [Crakston\ jun. 

"And about five or six years after [in 1628], his son died 
[at Flymonth]. Having lost himself in the woods, his foot 
became frozen ; which put him into a fever, of which he 
died.” 


vni 

32. Captain Miles Stanbish, 

"He married again: and hath 4 sons living [in 1650]; 
and some are dead.” Who died 3rd October 1655. 

[He died at Duxbury, N.E., in 1656. — W. T. Davis.] 

33. Midress Rose Standism, his Wife, 

She died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, on 29 
January /8 Pebmary 1621. 


IX. 

34 Madeft Cmeistopebr Martie, the Treasurer. 

He came from Billericay in Essex, see page 308. He died, 
in the first sidaiess, on board the Mayflower^ at Plymouth, 
8/18 January 1621. See pp. 343, 344, 442. 

35. Mistress ? Martie, his Wife. 

She died, in the first sickneas, at Plymouth in the Spring 
(£ 162L 

36. Solomon Prowmr^ a Mau-serva/rd. 

He died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, on 24 December 
/3 Jrauary 1620/1621. 

37. JoMN Langemore, a Mam-s&rvant 

He died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. The Sixth and last who died in December 1620. 

X. 

38. Master William Mullins 

He died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, on 21 
PebruMy /3 March 1620/1621. 
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39 . Mistress I MnLLiNSyMs Wife. ® 

Slie died, in tiie first sickness, at Flymonl^ in 
Spring of 1621. 

4^. Joseph Mullinb; th^ mn, a cJmM. 

He died, in the first sic^^s, at Hjmtintlt, in tfie 
* Spring of 1621. 

41. Peiscilla Mullins ; their daughter, a cHidL 
“Married with John Ald®? : who are both [in 16®}] 
living, and have 11 children. And their eldmt daughter 
is married, and hath 5 children.” 

[She died at Duxhnry, N.E., after 1650.— W. T, Dam] 

42. Robert Garter, a Man-mrvanL 

He died, in the first sickne^ at Hjmonth, in the 
Spring of 1621. 

XL 

43. Masb^ William White. 

He died, in the first sickness, at Flymonth, on SI 
February /3 March 1620/1621. 

44. Mistress Susanna White, his Wife. 

She afterwards married Governor M&WAjm WlwSMW. 

[She died at Marshfield, N.EL, in 16W.-^W. T. BATm| 

45. !]^esolvki> White, their scm. 

He *"and hath [in 1650J 5 chifen.’* ' S 

[He died at Salem, M.&, after IW.— W. F. BatoJ 

104. Phbi^bine White, thear mm, ma infwii 

Wft was bcmi on hoard the m C^pe Ood 

harbour, in l&Ml He was tte fiwt 

FTi^lifthman bom in Hew England. 

He imrried ; Mid l»th [in 1650 ] 2 chSdim. ^ 

[He dW at MjwMeld, K.K., m July 1#W.] 

m 

2 A 


Thm F%k» 
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46. William Holbeck, a Man-servant. 86 

He di^ in the first ackn^ at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 

Edwabi> Thompson, a Man-servant 
He died on hoaid the MayjU>v>eT, in Cape Cod harbour, 
on 4/14 December 1620. He was the first that died 
after the Pilgrims arrived in New England. 

XII 

* 

48. Master Stephen Hopkins. 

He came from London, see page 427. 

Master Hopkiks and his Wife are now [in 1650] both 
dead. But they lived twenty years in this place 
: and had 1 son (who became a seaman 
and died at Barbados) and 4 daughters bom here. 5 

[He died at Plymouth, N.E., in 1644 — W. T. Davis.] 

49. Mistress Elizabeth Hopkins. 

[She died at Plymouth, N.E., after 1640. — W. T. Davis.] 

\Two ckiMren hy his former Wife,] 

50. Giles Hopkins, his son. 

^ Is married, and hath [in 1650] 4 children.” 4 

[He died at Yarmouth, N.K, in 1690. — W. T. Davis.] 

51. CoNOTANTA [or Constance] Hopkins, Ms 

daughter. 

“ Is also marri^ and hath 12 children : all of them 
[in 1650] living, and one of them married.” 12 

[She married Nichoias Show ; and died at Eastham, 

N.E., in 1677.— W. T. DAvia] 


[Tim more children^ by his Wife Elizabeth,] 
52. Damabis Hopkins, their daughter. 

[She married Jacob Cooke, of Plymouth, N.E. ; and 
died there, between 1666 and 1669.-- W. T, Davcs.] 


106 
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103. OoEANUS Hopkins, ihea’ son, <m vnfcmt 
He was bom on b<mrd tbe Ma^ower^ at em. 
pBEe died at FlTiiiontb, N.E., in 1621.— W- T. Bayis.] 

53. Edwaeb Dotey [Dorr], a MMi-serrant 

By a second Wife, baib 7 diddren : and lie and 
they are living [in 1650],^ He CMae from lijadon, see 
page 427. 

[He died at Yannonth, N.E., in 1655. — W. T. Davis.] 
54 Edwabd Leiotee {LirsTml a Man-servwii 
“After be was at liberty [aa hmi mrmi Ms wmt 
to Virginia ; and di^ there.” 

XIII. 

55. Master Eichabd Wabeen. 

He came from London, see page 427. Hit Wife md 
children were left behind ; and aane affcerw»^ 

BKs Wife cam© over to Mm ; by whom he had 2 mm 
b^ore' he died ; and one of than m iMrried* and 
hath 2 chiMrm. 

“But he had 5 daughters more, [who] 'Cime over with 
his Wife : who are- all married, and Hving [in 165©] ; 
and have many children,” 

[He died at Plymouth, N.E., in 1628. — W. T, Davis.] 


XIV. 

56 . JoHK Billikoton am. 

“He, and «nne his, had b^n oftea pnnishdl for 
miwMTK^es before ; being one of the profim«^f^ii«» 
amon^ them. They <»ne from Lcmdon : ai^ I know 
not, by what Mmds, Anflied into thdr Cw^ny * 
Bmdfmi MK, folio M% 

He was Imiged in October 1^, for the murder of 
JoHH NB»rc»Miw. 

51 . BmMQim, im Wif©- 

[abe G»»oet k IW.— W. f. 

Davis.] 
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58. John Btlt.tngton, their son. 

He died before his father -was executed ia October 1630. 

59. Feancis Billington, their son. 

“ Is married, and hath 8 cMldren [in 1650].” 

[He died at Yarmouth, N.E., after 1650. — "W. T. Davis.] 

XV. 

60. Master Edward Tillbt [Tillie]. 

He died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, in the ^ring 
of 1621. 

61. Ann Tilley, his Wife. 

She died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 

61. Henby Samson, their eonsin, a child. 

“Is still living [in 1650]; and is married, and hath 
7 children.” 

[He died at Duxbury, N.E., in 1684. — VI. T. Davis.J 

63. HuMiLirT Cooper, their eonsin, a child. 

She “was sent for into England ; and died there.” 

XVI. 

64 Master JosN Tilley \ThujR]. 

He died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, in the Sprint 
of 1621. “ 

65. Mistress ? Tilley, his Wife. 

She died, in the first sicfeness, at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1^1. 

66. Elizabeth Tilley, their danghter. 

She married John Howland. 

[She died at Plymouth, N.E., in 1687.— W. T. Davir] 
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xm 

67. Francis Cooip:. 

“He is still living [in 1650], a, very old man ; and hath 

seen has cMldren’s children have dbiildre]!. 

After his Wife came over, with others of his childreii ; 
he hath [had] 3 , still Imng, hj her ; all marri^ »d 
have 5 chhdren. ^ their incr^e is 8 .^ " S 

[He died at Plymouth, in im.—W. T. Bims.} 

68, John Oooki, his son. 

“ Is married ; and hath four children living [in 1650 j^ 4 

[He died at Dartmouth, N.E., after 1694 . — ^W. T. Bjtvmj 


XVIII. 

69 Tbomas Rogers. 

He died, in the fir^ sicknew, at Plymouth, in the Spii% 
of 16 SL 

The rwt id pHOMiia eMMren aane over 

^terwards; and imyrri^ and have many cMldi«. 

70. Jc^EPH Rogees, his mn. 

“ Is married ; and hath 6 cluldren [in 1650 ]. 

[He died at h^ham, N.E., in 1678 .— W. T. Davis.] 


XIX. 

71. Tmomas Tinker. 

He 'dirf, in the first sickn^ at Plymouth, in &e Spring 
©f 1631 . 

72 . ! TiMKMRy Mb Wife. 

' aiedM, in tlm firat skki^ at Plymouth, im tli* Sprfng 
of 163L 

'7S. ! TiMKERythdr mm^ 

He dM, in the first Hyn^utl, in %riag 

erf 1621 - 
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XX. 

74- JosnRigdale. 14 

He died, in tKe first sickness, at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 

75. Alice Bigeale, his Wife. 

She died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 


XXL 

76. James Chilton. 

pBEe died on hoard the Mayflower^ in C^pe Cod harbour, 
on 8/18 December 1620. — W. T. Datis.] 

Ihey had another daughter, that was married ; who 
came afterwards. 

77. i Chilton, his Wife. 

She died, in the first sickness, at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 

78; Mary Chilton, their daughter. 

^ Is stiU living [in 1650], and hath 9 children j and one 
daughter [of them] is married, and hath a child. So 
their incr^e is 10.” ‘ 10 

[She married Jomr Wikslow (Gh>v. E. Winslow’s brother) ; 
and died at Boston, HJE., in 1679. — W. T. Davis.] 


xxn. 

79. Ed WARE Fuller. 

He di^ in the first sickness, at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 

80. ? Fuller, his Wife. 

^e died, in the firat si(^ess, at Pljonouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 
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81. SAMtnx Fdxleb, their sob. a jormg child- 

“ Is living [in 16501 and married; and lath 4 children, 
or more.” 4 

[He died at Barnstable, N.E., in 1^* — W. T. Davis.] 


Y xm 

82. John Turner. ^ 

He died, in the first sickn^, at Pljrmonth, in the Spri^ 
of 1621. 

‘‘He had a daughter [who] some jmm after, to 

Salem [H.E.] ; where she is nw (in 16W] livii^, well 
married, and approve of.” 

83. ? Turner, hw son. 

He died, in the first sickn^ at Pljmonth, in the Spmg 
of 1621. 

84. ? Turner, Mb mm. 

He died in the first sickne^ at Plymouth, in the Spring 
of 1621. 

XXIV. 

85. Feancis Eaton, 

He married again ; and his second Wife died- And he 

married the thiid ; and had by her 3 chil.dim One of' 

them is mmied, and Imth a child. The othew aw 
He died about sixt^n y^rs ago. 4 

[He died, at Plymouth. N.E., in im.—W. % Davis.] 

86. Saras Eaton, Mb Wife. 

She di^ in the first rickna®, at Plymoulh, In the Spring 
of 1621. 

8*7. Samuel Eaton, their sm, n snckiiig child 

“ Is aim inairi«3h and hi^h a child [in 1650].^ 1 

[He died at Miiaeboiviigti, H.iL, in 1«4— W. T. DatB'.] 
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“All these died soon after tlieir arriTa], in the general 1^5 

sickness that befel; and left no posterity here.” 


88. Mosms Fletcjser, 

89. Tmomas Williams, 

90. JobnQoodmai^. 

91. EDMum Marqeson. 

92. Richard Britteridge. 

He died on board the Mayflow&ry in Plymouth harbour, on 
21/31 December 1620. The first who ies in this harbour. 

93. Richard Clarke 


94 Dmgory Priest. 

He died, in the fii*st sickness, at Plymouth, on 1/11 
January 1620/21. 

His Wife and children [were] sent hither afterwards : 
she being Master [Isaac] Allerton^s sister.” [See page 
162 .] 

95. KfCSHAED Garbijstee. 

^‘Becsaiie a seaman j and died in England, or at sea.” 

9C Ghbiet WmsLOw, 

He was another of Governor E. WiirsLow^s brothers. 

^ After divers years’ abode here; he returned into England, 
and ^ed there.” 

97. Peter Browne. 

He ‘‘married twice. By his first Wife, he had 2 children: 
who are living [in 1650], and both of them niarried ; and 
the one of them hath 2 children. 

“ By his second wife, he had 2 more.” 6 

[He died at Plymouili, H.IL, in 1633.— W- T. DAvm] 


181 
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\Ne)tA foVlma, the five hvred men.] 181 

98. John Alden. 

Was liired for a Coo|)er at SouthMnptoBy the ship 

[the Ma^ower] yictoaH^ : aod^ being a hopeful joti^ 
man^ was much deairrf; but [was] left tohk own liklngi 
to go, or^staj, when he c^oae here. 

But he stayed, and here. 

‘^JoHK ALDEMmarri^ with PaiTOiLLA^ Master Mui*i*f» 
his daughter ” 

[He died at Duxbury, H.R, in 1^7. — W. T. Davis.] 

99. JoHiv Aiis&ro^, a mHor. [See page 427J 

He was a hir^ man ; but was reputed one of the Oomptttiy 
[%,e. of the FUgrim F<Uh£r$\: but was to go biick^ being a 
seaman, for the help of the others behind. 

He however died, in the first sicknws, at Bljmomtl^ 
before the Magflomr deified homewMds on 5/15 Apri 
1521 - 

100. Thomas EsfOLisH, a saUor. [See page i%1.] 

He was hired to the Mwter of a shidlop at Hjinouth. 

He, however, died there, in the first sickn^, before 
the Magflomr departoi homewards on 5/15 April 1521. 


There were also other two sminen hir«d to stay a 
in the country: 

lOL William Teevobe, a sailor, 

lOi. i Ems, a sailor. 

Bat, when. Aeir time was out, they both rrtfira*i.^ 

isi 


Bradford MB.^ Mic^ S26-S^. 
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We have now to-show the oonnedaon of the above N’ominal 
list^ ccmtaioing the names of 66 Males, exclusive of Children, 
with the 41 Signers of the Compact at Cape Cod harbonr 
on the 11/31 November 1620. 

Nathanial Moeton, who had evidently seen the original 
doenment, gives the names of the Sixers at pp. 15, 16, of his 
England Memorial, 1669, 4, in the following order. It 
is a scandalons disgrace to the Officials of the Old Colony, that 
80 precioos a document as the Compact should ever have been 
lost. 


[Th e s e were 
evidently the 
Chief of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, 
at ihis date. — R A.] 


( 1. John Carver 

2. William Beacfoed 

3. Edwaed Winslow 

4. William Beewstee 

5. Isaac Alleeton 

6. Miles Standish 


I. 1. 

IV. 20. 
III. 15- 

IL 9. 

V. 22. 
VIIL 32. 


7. John Alden 



98. 

8. Samuel Fullee 

VL 

28. 

9. CsRjsTOPnER Martis 

IX. 

34. 

10. William Mullins 

X. 

38. 

11. William Weite 

XI. 

43. 

12. Riohaed Waeeen 

XIIL 

55. 

13. John Howland 

L 

4. 

14. Stephen Hopkins 

XII 

48. 

15. EnwARD Tilley 

XV. 

60. 

16. JoEN Tilley 

XVI. 

64. 

17. Feancis Cooke 

XVII 

67. 

18. Teomas Rogers 

xvm. 

69. 

19. Teomas Tinker 

XIX. 

71. 

20. JoenRigdalb 

XX. 

74. 

21. Edward Fuller 

XXII 

79. 

22. JoEN Turner 

xxin. 

82. 

^ Feancts Raton 

XXIV. 

85. 
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24 James Ghiltos 

XXI 

76. 

25. JoRM Orackston 

vn. 

30. 

26. John Biixington [sm.] 

XIV. 

56. 

27. Moses Fletcher 

— 

88. 

28. John Qoodmar 

— 

90. 

29. Deqort Priest 

— 

94 

30. Thomas Williams 

— 

89. 

31. Gilbeet Winslow 

— 

90. 

32. Edmund Margeson 

— 

91. 

33. Peter Browne 

— 

97. 

34. Richard B[r\itteridgs 

. — . 

92l 

35, Geobqb Soule 

la 

17. 

36. Richard Clarke 


93. 

37. Bichahd Gardiner 

— 

95. 

38. John Allerton 

— 

99 

39. Thomas English 

— 

100. 

4i0. Edward Dotey 

XIL 

53. 

41. Edward Leister 

XIL 

54 


We have next to ac<x>unt for the 25 Mal'^ who did 
sign the Ckmipfict. 

One had died already. 

42. William Bxittmn VI. 2®. 

Then evidently the mgnatmm. the fathers i»vef^ 
aHegimoe of their sons, IS in number ; m folows^ : 


43. Love Brewster 

IL 

11. 

44 Wrastle Brewster 

IL 

12. 

45. Bartholomew Aulebton 

V. 

24. 

46. John Ceacbeton jvm. 

vn. 

31. 

47. Ebsolvbd White 

XL 

45. 

48. Qhjbs Hopkins 

XIL 

sa 

49. John Bbueanoton/uh. 

XIV. 

58. 
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50. Fbanchs Bilungtoh 

XIV. 

59. 

51. John Cooke 

XVIL 

68. 

52. Joseph Bogees 

XVIII. 

70. 

53. ? Tinker 

XIX. 

73. 

54 ? Turner 

xxni. 

83. 

55. ? Turner 

XXIII 

84 


The following Male Servants, Men and Youths, did not 
sign the Compact : 


56. BoffER Wilder 

L 

5. 

57. William Latham 

I 

6. 

58. Elias Story 

ni 

18. 

59. John Eooke 

V. 

27. 

60. Solomon Brower 

IX. 

36. 

61. John Lanqemore 

IX. 

37. 

62. Robert Carter 

X. 

42. 

63. William Holbeok 

XI. 

46 

64 Edward Thompson 

XI. 

47. 


As eight of these nine persons soon died, they may have 
hem too ni to sign. 

lAstly, we have the two temporarily liired sailors. 

65. William Trevore — 101. 

66. ? Ellis — 102. 



CHAPTEE XLIIL 

The Foeefathkes, ob Old Oombb^ 1620 — 162E 

antlxoiity for thekr names is tEe JEkmrd» of ife 
Coimp of Mew Plymm^ in Wmo 
printed, in twebre volnmes, 

1861, 4. Toi XII. {I)e«i% Mol 1% edited 
Mr Eatij> P0LSIFBB, containE tEe followlni^ informalion : , , 
^*Tk& Record, in OoTemor Beai>fobi>% ^mdwritin^ 
The and Qcmien Pldb iatd ou$ in 1620^ 'Or tO 

tEe ccmtaining tlie reasrd, mainly by Mcne ^ 

ike Alolmente df land in 1628. ^me i»ges' hmr® 
m^pmmum of baring been written in tbe jmm 'mentK^^ 
in tbe record.^^ 


the MEERSTEADS and garden plots of [THCMl] WHiea 
CAME FIRST, LAID OUT [iN DECEMBER] 16^. 

[The Sea, on the East 

The Forth Me. The South side. 

^ Piter Brownil 
£ John Goodman. 

f I Master WiLLIAM 

^ Highway [to ihs Town 

^ John Bii^linoto^ 

I M^ter Isaac AHmTON. 
Francis CJooke. 

Edward Winslow. 

[Tht’ Mmmi, afterwards Fort Hill om the 

3S1 
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Governor Bmdford, writing of the Spring of 1623, says : 
*'A11 this while, no Supply \rdnfQrcement\ was heard of: 
neither knew they when they might expect any. 

So they began to think how they might raise as much 
com \rmize] as they could ; and obtain a better crop than 
they had done: that they might not stiU thus languish in* 
mi^ry. 

At length, after much debate of things ; the Governor 
[WiHiiAM Bbadfoed], with the advice of the Chief est amongst 
them, gave way \agreed\ 

That they should set com, every man for his own 
particular [individual use ] ; and, in that regard, [to] 
trust to themselves. In all other things, to go on in 
the general [joint-stock] way, as before. 

And so [he] assigned to every family a parcel of land, 
according to the proportion of their number, for that end; 
only for present use ; hut made no division for inheritance. 
And ranged all boys and youths under some family. 

This had very good success. For it made all hands very 
mdustiious ; so as much more com was planted than other 
ways would have been, by any means the Governor or any 
others could use : and saved him a great deal of trouble and 
gave fer better content. The women now went willin gly fnto 
the fidd, and took their little ones with them, to set com; 
whirii before would alledge weakness and inability : whom to 
have compelled would have been thought great tyranny and 
oppr^on.^^ Bradford MB,, folio 193. 

See also Governor WmsLOw’s account of this transaction 
at pp. 575-577. 

The following Heading is the earliest authority in 
existence, that the of the Pilgrim ship of 1620 was 
the Ma^ftower. 
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THE FALLS [BY LOT] OP THEIE GEOCNES ; WHICH CAME 
FifeST OVER IN THE MAT-FLOWER : ACCORDING 
AS THEIR LOTS WERE CAST, [iN 

march] 1623 [see page 576]. 


ThMQ lie on the 
Soulh side of 
he \Tmm^ 
Brooh; ^ the 
Bay-worth \i.e. 
hetwem Sand- 
mieh street tmd 
the harbour , — 
W, T. BaymI 


Thme lie on the 
South aide of 
the \Tmmi'] 
Brook ; to the 
Wood^mnrd : 

to the 

form&r [i wlwf- 

img u 
nom Watmia 

Em,—w. T. 
Batis} 


Robert Cxjshmah 1 Ae muiiter 

Master WiiJaEam BRiwsim6 te 


William Bradford 

3 one. 

Eichard Gardiner 

1 

Erancis CJooee 

2 

George Soule 

1 

Master Isaac Allerton 

7 

John BnilNaTON { sen .} 

3 

Fetee Browne 

1 

Samuel Fuller 

2 

Joseph Kogers 

2 


Thei^ coBtain 29 mirm . 


John Howlakd 4 

Stephen Hopkins U 

Edward 1 

Edward 1 

Gilbert Winslow 1 


Samuel Full^ junkrt S 


These 

amtam lH 

acrw: 


Hobamak’s 

graimd ; 

wMcli 

lietii 

between 

Hopkins’r 

John Howland’s 

and 
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« 

Tfmt 

William White 

6 

the number 

Ueth hddnd the 

Fort to 

[He liad been dead 
three years.] 


[of] acres 
to [each] 


one. 

Little Fond 

\i,€, between 

the Burial Hill 

and Murdochs 

Fond.-W, T. 


Davis]. 

These lie on the 

Edwaed WmsLow 

4 


Richaed Waeeen 

[2] 


north side of 



the town ; n^t 

John Goodman 

X 


(Wyoming to 

John Ceackston 

X 


thw gard&ns 
[dE tJbose] 

John Alden 

X 


whvdi came in 

Maey Chilton 



the Portuna 




[«.a between 

Captain Miles 



t 

Standish 

2 


and the 

Feancis Eaton 

4 


hdwbowr. — W. 




T. Davis], 

Heney Samson 

1 



Humility Coopee 

1 
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THE FALLS [BY LOT] OF THEIE GBOtJNM, WHICH CAKE 
m THE FORTOMSl ACCOBDING AS THEEB LOTS WERE 
CAST, [IN MARCH] 1623 [See page 576]. 

TMssMpwM 


[O?! the North aide of the Toim.1 


Them Ue to the sea, 
Eastward. 


William Helton 
John Winslow 
William CJonneb 
John Adams 
William Tench ) 
and John Cannon ^ 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


These foUow'mg lie leyond 
the Second Brook 
[, Trfi8iu««Z]. 


Hugh Statib 1 

WmuAM Beale and) ^ 

Thomas Ccshman ( 
Austen Nicholas 1 

Widow Fooed 4 


These lie beyond the 
First Brook, to tie Wood, 


Westward. 

William Weight } g 

and William Pttt i 
Eobeet HiCKm 1 

Thomas Pbenck 1 

Steven Dean 1 

Moses Simonson i 
and j- 2 

Philippe De la NoyeI 
Edward Bompass 1 

Clement BsioaKi 1 

James Steward 1 

William Palmee 2 

Jonathan Beewsteb 1 

Benet Morgan 1 

Thomas Flavell \ ^ 

and Ms son. f 
Thomas Morton 1 

WiLUAM Basstte 2 


16 

[It should be 14] t^res. 

Tk© Figiiitt 


19 

3 B 
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THE FALI^ [by LOT] OF THEIR GROUNDS, WHICH CAME 
OVER IN THE SHIP CALLED THE ANNJE [, AND 
IN THE LITTLE JAMES ] : ACCORDING AS 
THEIR [lots] were CAST, [iN THE 
AUTUMN of] 1623. 


[These 45 acres were situated on both sides of Cold Spring 
Brook. — W. T. Davis.] 

These to the sea. Eastward. 

acres. aorw. 


James Rande 


1 Feancis Speagse 
[ or rather 
Speagxje] 


3 


These following lie beyond the [Tovrn] 
Brook, to Strawberry Mill [now 
called' Watson’s Hill]. 


Edmund Flood 

1 

Edwaed Btjechee 

2 

Cheistopheb Oonnant 

1 

John Jenings 1 


Feakcis Cooke 

4 

V 

[or rather Jenney]) 

5 



Goodwife Fla yell 

1 



Manasseh Fa[u]nce ] 




and / 

2 



John Fa[u]nce ] 
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Thm [aJ6u< against the The8egoethinwiik.aeorw 
Swamp and [the] Reed hy the Pond. 

Pond. 


Geoeoe Moeton ’I 

and 

ExPKEmFCl Mi[t]chilL; 
CHBisnAN Penn 
Thomas Moeton 1 


8 


1 


junior 


William Hilton’s 
Wife and two 




3 


children ) 


Alice [Southwoeth, ■ 
afieneards] Bbadfobo . 

EotoT Hick^ his 

Wife and children , 


Budget Folmb 1 

Ellen Newton 1 


Patience [Beewstee], 
and Feae Beewsheb^ 
with Robekt Long 


18 


William Heaed 1 


Mistre^ [Baebaba] 
Standbih [, He 
Captain’swNHid Wife.], 


1 
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These following lie on the other [, the easi,] 
side of the Town ; towards the Eel River. 

[These 50 acres were located on both sides of the Wellingsly 
Brook. — W. T. Datis.] 


Mary Buckett; 1 

adjoining to j- 1 

Joseph Eogers j 

Master [John] 1 

Oldham, and those I 10 

joined with him J 

CUTHBEET CtJTHBEETSON 6 


Anthony An[n]able 4 

Thomas Tilden 3 

Eichard Warren 5 

[Edward] Bangs 4 


Robert Ratclifpe, ] 
beyond the swampy I [2] 
and stony ground J 

These [afowt against 
Hob’s Hole. 

Nicholas Snowe x 

Anthony Dix x 

Master Pe[i]rce’s two ] 
servants J ^ 

Ralee Wal[l]en X 


South. 


Stephen Tracy, 
three acres 

Thomas Clarbe, 
one acre 

Robert Bartlet, 
one acre 


} 

} 

} 


North. 

g Edward Holman, ] 
one acre j 

Frances [Palmer] 

^ Wife to 

William Palmer 
1 one acre 

Joshua Pratt and 
Phineas Pratt 


1 


1 


2 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 


That the Dutch could hot have bbihbd Gapt'ain 
Jq-nes of the Mayflowmm, 1620. 

im^e seen, at pa^ 315, that-, on Satewlaj, 10/20 
June 1620, Robebt Cushmah and Thomai 
Westof, at Lpndon, had not even seen tfet 
Ma^flmmr^ of 180 tons : hut that thej 
then thinking of a veswl of 120 tons ; which they ho|^ to 
look over and chanter on the following Monday, 12/22 of that 
month. 

Ihe hiring of the Jfa^^irer, when they did do it, wm 
also their act alone j and the Leyden Church had nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

We have also s^n, at page 331, that the Spe-edweli^ <£ 60 
tons, left Deifshaven on Saturday, 22 July /I Angmsl 1620: 
and, at page 334, she probably arrived at on 

the following Wednesday, 26 July /5 August; whtte Ae 
found the bigger ship vmiting for her. The inuit 

therefore have left Liondon some days earlier. 

If then the Butch (by which we are to undersold no om 
else but the Hew Hetherland Company ; r«idant at either 
the or at Amsterdam) bribed Captain Johm ; it muss 

have at some time in the forty-eight days betw«ii that 
10/20 June and that 26 July /I August. Further, we mmt 
it to have b«n done at London ; and not at 
&wthampton, under the watchful ey« rf the Pilgrim 
Falh©i«. 

Agidn, if PmiFCB be emrect, see 335, he states that 
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tlie Ma/jfflcm&r had already been at Southampton seven days. 
This vould reduce the above period, in which the supposed 
bribery must have been effected, to the forty-one days from 
10/20 June to 19/29 July 1620. 

Let us now quote j^^athaniel Morton’s account of this 
suppc^ed Plot. 

Nevertheless, it is to be observed, that their putting 
into this place [Cape Cod harbour], was 
partly by reason of a storm by which they betwixt th® 
were forced in [This is not a strictly accurate Mas^r ^ 
siatemewt] ; but more especially by the 
fraudulency and contrivance of the aforesaid taL^S^n^r 
Master Jones, Master of the ship. 

For their intention, as is before noted, and his 
engagement, was to Hudson's river: but some of the 
Dutch, having notice of their intentions; and havii^ 
thoughts, about the same time, of erecting a Plantation 
there likewise [This is flatly contradicted hy Sir 
Dudley Garletoi^s Report to the Privy Council, cm 
5/15 Fehnmry 1621/1622; flfteen months after Gaptaim 
JowMs supposed act of betrayal: see pp. 299], they 
fraudulently hired the said Jones (by delays while 
th^ were in England; and now under pretence of 
da^er of the shoals, &c.) to disappoint them in their 
going thither. New England's Memorial, page 12, Ed. 
1669, 4 

We have seen, at page 346, that the delays off the 

arose entirely from the overmasting of the Speedwett; 
and the cun n ing use that that sooimdrel, Captain RbynoIiD^ 
made of that fact 

A careful riding of Governor BRADPORn’s account^ bM 
page 356, of ** the Pilgrims turning back at the dangecous 
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ribc»ls and roaring bimkers ” of the Pollock Ripj will show 
that the alarm on board the Mayflower at that time, was no 
pretence; but a very real thing indml. They thought 
thmselv^ happy to get ont of those dangers before night 
O¥ertook them.” 

The Captains of thcNse days were bnt roagh s» d«^ at 
the b^t : but all we ‘know rf the Master of the Ma^mmr 
gom to show that he was both fair-mindol and friencily 
towards the Pilgrim Fathers. 8m pp« 417-420, 442^ 448-4^* 



CHAPTER XLV. 


That Captain Joiojs of the Mayflower was not 
THE Captain Thomas Jones of the Discovery. 


Christian name of the Captain of the 
Mayjlouoer is not known. It has been sometimes 
said that he was the disreputable and piratical 
Captain Thomas Jones of the Discovery ^ but 
this seems not to be the case, for the two following reasons : 


1. The Rev^ Doctor E. D. Neill tells us that at 
A Quarter Court, 21 November /I December 1621, Commissions 
were granted for Pishing and Trade, among others, to 

Chptain Thomas Jones, Master of the Ducovery, of 60 tons. 
HMory of the Virymda Ckmpanyy page 261, Ed. 1869, 4. 

Now the Mayflower was of 180 tons ; and it is very 
unlikely that its Captain would afterwards take charge of a 
T^el one-third of its ske. It would liave been a kind of 
professional degradation to have done so. 


% Governor Bradford writes : 

Behold now another Providence of GOD. A ship comes into 
the harbour, one Captain Jones being chief therein. They were 
set out by some Merchants, to discover all the harbours between 
this and Ymginia, and the shoals of Cape Cod ; and to trade 
along the coast where they could. Bradford MS,y folios 181-183. 

Now it is quite impc^sible that Governor Beadeoed, who 
had been in the closest possible friendly intercourse with the 
Captain of the Mayflower for the seven months from the 
6ihSeptCTiber 1620 till the 5th April 1621, could ever after 
have d^ignated him as one Captain Jones,” 
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Captain T. Jones of tfu Discovery. 

F-2 It may be interesting to trace the car^r of this Captain 
Jones up to his death : the more so beoanse he carried John 

Port as a Passei3ger. 

The Discover left London at the end of November 1621 ; 
and did not arrive at Jam^ Town, Virginia, till April 
1622 . It was in August 1622 , that riie jorived at New 
Plymouth. 

The following documents tell the rest of this Stmy : 


tHE Miuom OF tUE COPKCH, FOE NEW MOMNO. 

TFKDAT, 17/27 nSCEKBER 1022 . 

At tlie Tower [of IsuhIod]. 

bir Febdisanih) Goboi^ i i'aptain I^ohas Love, 

Stt AnuBs Aranmr. assisted hy 

8ir Samuel A BOAU.. Captain CfecniBr. 

Whereas the Oouaril are iafoimed by Leonard Pseddock, That 
f^ptaia JoMS (who was employed by tiie Ctopany d Virgink tp 
fish upon the coasts of New England) hath, this last year pffifflii 
robbed the natives there, of their furs ; and offered [offemptaQ to 
cany some of them away prisoners ; but, being grounded upon the 
sands n^r Cape Cod, the savages escaped; and made great 
exclamation against the present Planters of New Pti ghnd ft« 
punishment whereof, Sir Feedinando Gobobs is desired to signify 
this abuse, by letter from the Council, to [Henet WmoTBHUitJ 
the Earl of Southamptos [, Treasurer of the Virginia Compimy]. 


S.P. eWoawf. Toll. 
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JOOT CHAMBEELAIN TO SIE DUDLEY CARLETOK. 

; SATURDAY, 26 JULY /5 AUGUST 1623. 

Our old acquaintance, Master Pory, is in poor case, and in 
prison at tlie Terceiras \j=the Azores] : whither he was driven by 
contrary winds from the north coast of Yirginia, where he had 
been upon some discovery ; and, upon his arrival [at Terceira], was 
arraigned, and in danger to be hanged for a pirate. 

S. P. Bom. James L VoL 149, No. 48. 

GOVERNOR sir FRANCIS WYATT AND THE COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA, 

TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS FOB TEE AFFAIRS OF 

VIRGINIA [in London]. 

JAMES CITY ; MONDAY, 3/13 JANUARY 1625. 

About the middle of July last ]1624], arrived Captain Jones, 
in a Spanish frigate, which he had taken in the West Indies ; 
under the Commission of the States [General], as he pretended, 
granted to Captain Powell : from whose consortship he separated 
himself, and put in here for relief ; his vessel being very leaky, 
and her victuals spent. She brought in no prize [plu7ider\ but 
some few raw hides ; which, by negligence, lay sunk in the ^p, 
and were spoiled. Himself died shortly after [July 1624]. 

And since his death, there are rumours risen, contrary to their 
first Examinations, of mutinies and disorders committed by Captain 
Jones and some of his [ship’s] company against Captain Powell ; 
of which, perhaps, we may have more light from England, or the 
Low Countries ; according to which, we may the better know how 
to prtKseed, since we conceive the substance of their acts against 
ibe Bpaniards are not now too strictly to be questioned. 


S, P. (hlomcd. Vol. IV., No. 1. 
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To HIS MUCH ElBPECTED WRimi}, 

Master I. R 

OOD friend. As we CMmofc but acrontti 
it an extraordinary bleireing of GOD in 
directing our course for these parted After 
we came out of our native country; for 
that we had the happiness to be pc»ses^d <£ the 
comforts we receive by the benefit of one of the 
pleasant, most healthful, and mmt fruitful parte of the 
world: so must we acknowledge the same blessing to 
be multiplied upon our whole Cbmpany, for that we 
obtained the honour to receive allowance and approlmticAi 
of our free possesion and enjoying thereof, under the 
authority of those thrice honoured persons, the Presidmt 
and Council for the Affairs of New England. By wha» 
bounty and grace, in that behalf, all of us are to 
dedicate our b^t service unto them ; m those, under 
Majesty, that we owe it unto : whose noHe ojdeavoute 
in th«e their actions, the GOD of heaven Mi 
multiply to his glory, and their own etem^ ixmfortsJ 
As for this poor Bdation, I pray you to Mi»pt li, 
m being writ by the several Actors ihein»lv«, 
tihteir plain and rude man n er : therefore doubt nothmig 
of the truth thereof. If it def^ive in anyiMog, 
it is their ignoran<» ; that are better ^juaiiitei with 
planting than writiug- If it satisfy thc»e thii4 are wdl 
rfojteJ to the bii^'«»; it is aH I <»e for. 

Sure I am, the |dai» we are in, imd the ho|«8 tiial 
are apparent, cannot but suffi« «iy tiat will not 
more than enough; neitiw wi tiiere want of ought 

mu 
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\mgh£\ among ns but company, to enjoy the blessings 
BO plentifully bestowed upon the inhabitants that are 

While I was a writing 'this, I had almost forgot, that 
I had but the recommendation of the Relation iteelf to 
your further consideration; and therefore I will end 
without saying more ; save that I shall always rest ^ 
Yours, in the way of friendship, 

R. G. 

From Plymouth in 
New England. 



To Thb KbaB'EE. 


OURTEOTJS Header, Be intimted to nmte m 
favotirable constmctiaa of my forwarfa^ 
in publisking tb^e insning 
The desire of carrying the Qc»^l of ClSfimf 
into those foreign parte, amongst those people that 
yet have had no knowledge, nor taste, of GOD ; as A# 
to procure nnto themselves and othera, a quiet aiM 
comfortable habitation : were, amongst 'Other thinp, the 
indiM^inente unto ihe^ undertakers of the then hc^ptfnl, 
and now exf^rimentatly known ^d, enterprise fcw' 
Plantobion in New England, to set afoot and prc^eaerte 
toe same. 

And toongh it fered with them, as it is i»inmoii to- 
toe mcBi actions of this nature, that the First Attompte 
prove difficult, as toe sequel more at la:^e expr^»to; 
yet it hath pleased GOD, even l^yond onr expectatitti 
in so short a time, to give hop© of letting mm& of th«» 
wm — ^though «>me he hath taken out of tois Tale of 
Tmts — «> me grounds of hc^ of the gw^mplisinatal of 
both to«e ends, by them at firtt propound^ 

And as [IJ myMlf then much desired, •od tooflly 
hope to ei«l (if the Lomn will 1% toe pmtliiig to of 
shoulder in this hopeful bnsinwB: Md in toe mean rime* 
these Rdmiwm mming to my hmd fe» my both 
known and MthM friend^ m whc3«t writing I 
much rely ; I thought it not aaiiw to make them more 
^snerel, hoping of a cheerfid proi^^dmg, teyto of 
Adventurers and PlMitewi Intimting that toe example 
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To the Reader. 


G. Monrt. 


of the Honourable Virginia and Bermudas Companies 
(incountering with so many disasters, and that for divers 
years together, with an unwearied resolution ; the good 
eifeets whereof are now eminent) may prevail as a spur 
of preparation also, touching this no less hopeful coimtry, 
though yet an infant: the extent and commodities 
whereof are as yet not fully known, [but which] after 
time wiU unfold more. 

Such as desire to take knowledge of things, may 
inform themselves by this insuing Treatise: and, if 
they please, also by such as have been there a first and 
[a] second time [ie. m the Mayflower; and also m the 
Fortune]. 

My hearty prayer to GOD is. That the event of this, 
and all other honourable and honest undertakings, may 
be for the furtherance of the Kingdom of Christ ; the 
inlai^mg of the bounds of our Sovereign Lord King 
James; and the good and profit of those who, either by 
purse, or person, or both, are agents in the same. 

So I take leave, and rest 
Thy friend, 

G. Mourt. 



CeETAIN useful AuVEETISMEjm SENT IS A LeTTOB 
written by a dlsceeet Friend unto the Planters 
IN New England, at their first setting sail from 
Southampton ; who earnestly dejireth the 
prosperity of that, their new, 
Plantation. 

OVING and Christiaji frienda I do 
heartily, and in the Lord, Mdute yoa all* 
as being they with whom I tun present in 
my best affection, and most eam^ longings 
after you ; thoogh I be constrained, for a while, to be 
bodily ateent from yon. I say, constrained: GOD 
knowing how willingly and much rather than otherwise, 
I would have borne my part with yon in this first 
brunt; were I not, by strong necessity, held ioek f«r 
the pr^ient. Make account of me, in the mean wink, 
as of a man divided in myself, with great jwkin ; 
as, natural Ixmds ^ aside, having my better part with 
you. 

And though I donbt not bnt, in yonr godly 
wUenn^ you both fcwese^ and rwlve upon, thut 
whidi concemeih your pr^nt state mid condition : 
btAh severally mid jointly: yet have I thought [it] bnt 
my duly, to add some farther spur of provocation unto 
them who mn already ; if not because you need it, yet 
becau.se I owe it in love and duty. 

Idle Fiferiffl Faite*, 401 
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A Letter of Advice to the 


Eev. X 


And first, as we are daily to renew our repentance 
with our GOD; special, for onr sins known; and 
geneml, for onr unknown trespasses : so doth the Lobb 
call ns, in a singnlar manner, upon occasions of such 
difficulty and danger as lieth upon yon, to a both more 
narrow smrch, and careful reformation, of onr ways in 
Ms sight ; l^t he (calling to remembrance onr sins 
for^tten by ns, or unrepented of) take advantage 
against ns; and, in judgement, leave us for the 
same to be swallowed up in one danger or other. 
Whereas, on the contrary, sin being taken away 
by earnest repentance, and p^don thereof from the 
Loeb sealed up unto a man^s conscience by his 
SPIRIT: great shall be his security and peace in 
all dangers ; sweet, bis comforts in all distresses ; with 
happy deliverance from all evil, whether in life or in 
d^th. 

Now next after this heavenly peace with GOD and 
onr own consciences, we are carefully to provide for 
l^ac^ with all men, what in ns Heth ; especially with 
onr amociates: gmd, for that end, watchfulnei^ must 
be had, that we neither at all in ourselves do give ; no, 
nor »sily take, offaace, [it] being given by others. 
Woe be unto the World for offences! For though it 
be nectary (considering the malice of Satah, and 
man's sumption) that offence come : yet woe unto the 
man, or woman, either by whom ilie offence eomethl 
•m&ik CHBisr, Matthew xviii 7. . And if offences, in 
'the.'TO^sonahle use of tMogs- in themselves indifferent, 
nitore to be f€»red than death it^lf, m the Apc»tle 
te^heth, 1 Cor. ix 15: how mtich more in thin^ 
eyilj m which neither honour of GOD, nor love 
#f' bought W'Orthy to 1^ 
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' Neither yet is it sufficient that we keep ommlves^ hj 
the grace of GOD, from ^ving offence[s] ; except withal, 
we be armed against the taking of them, when they 
are given by others. For how nnperfect Mid lame is 
the work of grace in that perron who wante eharity 
[wherewith] to cover a multitude of offeE<», m the 
Scriptures speak. 

Neither are you to be exhorted to this grmm, only 
upon the common grounds of Christianity; which are, 
That persons ready to take offence, either want charity 
to 'Cover offences; or wisdom duly to weigh hum®' 
fraility; or lastly, are gross, though 'clcwe, hypcwri,t«j, 
as Chkist out Lobb teachetib, Matthew vii 1*3. Am 
indeed, ’in mine own experience, few or non© have teen 
found, which sooner give offence, than such as easily 
take it: neither have they ever proved round and 
profitable members in sodetiM, which have nourished 
in themselves that touchy humour. 

But, beside these, there are divers sjmcial moiivei' 
provoking you, above others, to great <»re and ronsdei^ 
this way. 

As, first, you are, many of you, etnmgere to 'thf 
parsons, so to the infirmities, <ms of anottiar: imd ro 
stand in ne^ of more watchfulne® riiis way, 'l«t whta 
such things fall out in men md women m you sus^eW- 
no% you te inordinately affteted with Item: 

wkidh doth require, at your htodis, nmch wwlom and 
dmrity for the covering and preveatiig of incident 
offeno® that way« 

And, h^riy , your intended roiirro of Civil 'CkmiinuDiity 
tM mMorUy of a tofe] wil mkiste 

.* % - «» . jf ¥» _ j . :« £--.1 
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^uselessly, or ^ily, at men’s doings be so carefully to 
be avoided : how much more heed is to be taken that 
we take not offence at GOD himself; which yet we 
certainly do, so oft as we do murmur at his Providence 
in our crosses, or bear impatiently such afflictions 
as wherewith he pieaseth to visit us. Store we up 
therefore patience against the evil day 1 without which, 
we take offence at the Lord himself in his holy and just 
worka 

A fourth thing there is carefully to be provided for, 
to wit, That with your common employments, you join 
common affections, truly bent upon the general good; 
avoiding (as a deadly plague of your both common and 
special comfort) all retiredness of mind for proper 
g^vantage \if\MvidMal sdf-8eehing\ and all singularly 
affected any manner of way. Let every man repress 
in himself; and the whole body, in each person (as so 
many rebels against the common good), all private 
r^pects of men’s selves I not sorting with the general 
wnveniency. And as men are careful not to have a 
new house shaken with any violence before it be well 
settled, and the parts firmly knit : so be you, I beseech 
you brethren, much more careful that the House of 
GOD, which you are and are to be, be not shaken 
with unnecessary novelties, or other oppositions, at the 
first settling thereof. 

Lastly, whereas you are to become a Body Politic, 
using amongst yourselves Civil Government; and are 
not furnish^ with any persons of special eminency 
above the rest, to be chosen by you into Office of 
Government: let your wisdom and godliness appear, 
not only in choosing such persons as do entirely love. 
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and will diligeniJy promote, tiie eommon Imt 

also in yieldiiig unto them all doe honour and ol^iaice 
in their lawful administrations, Not i^hoHing in them, 
the ordinariness of their persons; hat GO'D’s ordinaKo 
for yonr good : nor being like ontO' the foolish mnltitnde ; 
who more honour tiie gay amt, than either the virtnow 
mind of the man, or [the] glorious ordinMC© of the 
Loud, 

But you know better things: and that the 
of the Lord’s power and authority, which the Magistrate 
beareth, is honourable in how mean penions Kwwr, 
And this duty you both may the more willingly, nrf, 
ought the more conscionably to perform ; bemiro yew 
are, at least for the pr^nt, to have only them for your 
ordinary Governors, which yourselves shall make 
of for that work. 

Suudry other things of importmace I orali put 
you in mind of, and of those before mentioned, in 
more words; but I will not so far wrong your gc^Iy 
minds, as to think you heedle» of these IMag«: 
there teing also divem among you sO' well able to 
admonish both themj^lves and otheM, of what 
©on<»meth toem- 

lli«e few thinp Uierefore, and toe Mime in few 

words, I do eamwtly commend unto your mm 


i ill I iiirfltnriiLvi .*#> n « vk*.a* i*# > J ^ *1 *1 »j.i /•). 


onto the Lobd, that he (who hath made th® heavens 
and the earth, the sea asd ail rivers of waters; and 
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Bev, J. Eobinson 


matter of praising his name, all the days of your, and 
our, livea 

Fare you well in him ! in whom you trust, and in 
whom I rest 

An unfeigned well-wilier 
of your happy success 
in this hopeful voyage, 

I. E. [John Eobinson.] 



A 

Relation, or Journal, 

of the Proceedings of the Plantation 
settted at Plymouth in 
New England. 

EBNESDAY, ihe sixth of S^pUmher limi 
the wind coining East Jfortli East,' a int 
small ^e, we locked from flytaonlli, ; 
having been kindly intertained and 
coTirteonsly used by divers Mends there dwelling: and» 
after many difficulties in boilieroTO stormy at lengthy 
by GOD'S Providence, the 9th of Nweml^r 

following, by break of the day, we espied land ; wMch 
we deemed to be Ca|^ Cod, and so afterwaid it previ^ 
And the appearance of it much comforted ns : »p«iaily 
seeing so grodly a land, and wooded to the brink of the 
sm; it caused ns to rejoice leather, and prei» GOD 
that had ^ven ns emee again to see land. 

And thns we made onr 9 onth-«onth-w«l, 

pnrpcsing h> go to a river ten leagaes to the sonth ' 
the Ca|» : but, at night, the wind being we 

pnt rmiad again for the Bay of (ki|» Cod. And nj^n 
the 11th of November, we <»iie to an tticheir in th®^ 
Bay : which is a goc^ harbour and [a] pIcManl Bay ; 
rirel^ rennd, w^cept in the entimnee, which i« aixml 
four miles over from hind to Iwad ; c»mpft'wed 
al»nfe to the very Ka, with <»k% fanes, 

juniper ^^afras, mad other sweet w<x)d|s]. It is a 
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liarbour wliereiii a thousand Sail of ships may safely 
ride. 

There we relieved ourselves with wood and water, 
and refreshed our people ; while our shallop was fitted 
to coast {sail along the shore of] the Bay, to search for a 
[place of] habitation. 

There was [there] the greatest store of fowl that 
ever we saw. And, every day, we saw whales playing 
hard by us. Of which, in that place, if we had [had] 
instruments and means to take them ; we might have 
made a very rich return : which [instruments], to our 
great grief, we wanted. Our Master and his Mate, and 
others experienced in fishing, professed we might have 
made £3,000 or £4,000 worth of oil. They preferred it 
before Greenland whale-fishing ; and purpose, the next 
winter [1621 — 1622], to fish for whale here. 

For cod, we assayed ; but found none. There is good 
store, no doubt, in their’ season. 

Neither got we any fish all the time we lay there ; 
but some few little ones on the shore. We found great 
mussels^ and very fat and full of sea pearl[s] : but we 
could not eat them ; for they made us all sick that did 
eat, as well sailors as passengera They caused to cast 
Ipomit] and scour [pttr^e]. But they were soon well 
i^in. 

The Bay [i.e. Provmcetovm harbour] is so round and 
dueling that, before we could come to anchor, we went 
round all the points of the compasa We could not 
come near the shore, by three-quarters of an Englidb 
mile; because of shallow water: which was a great 
prejudice to us. For our people, going on shore, were 
forced to wade a bow-shot or two, in going aland; 
which caused many to get colds and coughs : for it was, 
many times, freezing cold weather. 
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This day^ before we came to hartonr, ol»erfii^' 
«>i»e nob well affected to unity and concord; bntgaw 
M>ine appearance of faction : it was thought good thew 
shonld be an Association and Agr^ment that we should 
combine together in one body ; and to submit to such 
Government and Governors as we should, by mmmm 
mmmtj agree to make and choc^e : and [we] Kt oiir 
hands to this that follows, word for word. 

N the name of GOD, Amen. We, wkm mmM^ 
^7^ nnderwntten, the loyal Cjf wf 

dtead 8ov&*eiffn Lord Ki%0 Jammm^ % ffe# 
of GOD, of Great Sritam, Ffmm, 
and Ireland King ; Defends of the Faith ; Ac. 

Saving wndertahm for the glorg of GOD, aiwl 
advamemnt of the Chndkfn faUh, homur of mw 

King and mmtrg, a f(^age [Expedition] to plmt 'tht 
Oolong in the northern park of Virginm ; [«] 
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ireig% of owr Sovereign Lord King James, of England 
France and Irdand 18; and of Scotland 54. Anno 
Domini 1620. 

The same day, so soon as we could, we set ashore 
fifteen or sixteen men, well armed ; with some to fetch 
wood, for we had none left: as also to see what the 
land was ; and what inhabitants they could meet with. 

They found it to he a small neck of land. On this 
side, where we lay, is the Bay ; and [on] the further side, 
the sea. The ground or earth [consists of] sandhills, much 
like the downs {dunes] of Holland: but much better. 
The crust of the earth, [at] a spit’s depth [ie, below the 
sand], excellent black earth: all wooded with oaks, 
pines, sassafras, juniper, birch, holly, vines, some ash, 
walnut. The wood for the most part open, and without 
underwood ; fit either to go, or ride, in. 

At night, our people returned ; but found not any 
person, nor habitation: and laded their boat with 
juniper, which sm.elled very sweet and strong ; and of 
which we burnt, the most part of the time we lay thera 

Monday, the 13th of November, we unshipped our 
diallop, and drew her on land, to mend and repair her : 
having been forced to cut her down, in bestowing 
[Rowing] her betwixt the decks ; and she was much 
opened, with the people’s lying in her. Which kept us 
long there : for it was sixteen or seventeen days before 
the Carpenter had finished her. 

Our people went on shore to refresh themselves; 
and our women to wash [ie. to wash clothes in fresh 
wafer], as they had great need. 

[the first discovery.] 

But whilst we lay thus still, hoping our shallop 
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wotdd be ready in five or rix days, at the fnrthat ; l»t 
OUT Carpenter made slow work of it, m that wine of 
onr people, impatient of dday, desired, for onr better 
fnrtherance, to tmvel by land into the eonntry (whidk 
was not without appearmce of danger ; not haviog the 
shallop with them, nor memm to carry provisionfs] bnfc 
on their backs), to see, Whether it might be fit for ns to 
seat Imttlel in or no. And the rather, because as we 
sailed into the harbonr, there seemed to a river 
opening iteelf into the main Iwid. 

The wHlingn^ of the per^ns was Hkfd : bnt Ito 
thing iteelf, in regard of the danger, was rather 
permitted than approved. 

And my with <»ntions directions and instruction^ 
sixteen men wer©' »t out, with eveiy mm Ms iiirwk«t» 
sword, and ‘(^rslet, under the conduct of Captain Mim» 
STAMmu: unto whoa^ were adjoined for conncil mad 
advice, WiuiAM Beabfobo, Stifheh Hofxms, and 
Edwabo Timjet. 

Wednesday, the 15th of November [1620], they were 
set ashore ; and when they had ordered themKlves la 
the order of a Single File, and [had] marched atont thft- 
qjac® of a mile, by the sea they wpied five or »x pec^l© 
with a dog coming towards them ; who were »v»g^ ; 
who, when they* saw them, ma into the wm^ ; ««1 
wMsti^ the dog after them, &c. Piwt, they 
tiitm to be Master JoHM, the Master, and some of his 
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they intended to go; bnt they could not come near 
them. They followed them that night about ten miles, 
by the trace {trachl of their -footings ; and saw how they 
had come the same way they went : and, at a turning, 
perceived how they [had] run up a hill, to see whether 
they followed them. 

At length, night came upon them ; and they were 
constrained to take up their lodging. So they set forth 
three sentinels ; and the rest, some kindled a fire, and 
others fetched wood : and there [we] held our randevous 
l = reridezvous^mGamprnent\ that night. 

In the morning [, of Thursday, the 16 th November], 
so soon as we could see the trace, we proceeded on our 
journey ; and had the track until we had compassed 
the head of a long creek [East Harbour Creek] : and 
there they took into another wood, and we after them ; 
supposing to find some of their dwellings. But we 
marched through boughs and bushes, and under hills 
and valleys, which tore our very armour in pieces : and 
yet could meet with none of them, nor their^ houses ; 
nor find any fresh water, which we greatly desired, 
and stood in need of. For we brought neither beer, 
nor water with us ; and our victuals were only biscuit 
and Holland cheese, and a little bottle of Aqua vitm 
^brandy ] : so as we were sore athirst. 

About ten a clock, we came into a deep valley 
[East Harbour, in Truro], full of brush, wood~gaile 
[bay~berry], and long grass; through which we found 
little paths or tracts : and there we saw a deer 
and found springs of fresh water ; of which we were 
heartily glad, and sat us down and drank our first New 
England water with as much delight as ever we drank 
drink in all our lives. 

When we had refresh ourselves, we directed our 
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course Ml south, that we might mme to the sh^m [of 
the Bay]: which, within a short' while after, we did; 
md there made a fire that they in the ship might s» 
where we were, m we had direction ; and so marched on 
towards this siipp«ied riyer. 

And, as we went into another yallay, we found a 
fine clear pond of fresh water [mlUd Frah WmUr Pond 
at page 415. JVota Pmd Village, m Truro} teii^ atont 
a mnsket-shot broad, and twice aa long. !Iliere grew 
also many small vines: and [wild] fowl and ittr 
hannted there. There grew much sassafras [tterej 

From thence, we went on, and found much pMn 
gronnd, about fifty acres, fit for the plow; and mme 
signs where the Indians had formerly plants 

After this, some thought it bwt. for neamw of the 
liyer, to go down and trayel on the im^nds: by 
which means mmt of otor men were tired, and 
behind. 

So we stayed, and ^thered them up ; and stiuek 
into the land again : where we found m little path to 
certain heaps of sands \riow the village of Greed' 

One whereof was covered with old mate-, and had ft 
wwden thing, like a mortar, whelmwi {urefmd '0W| 
on the top of it; and an earthen pot Mi in a litlle 
hole at the end thereof. We, mnsing what it ia%ht 
to, ii^ed, md fonnd & bow: and, m we thoi^M* 
»TOws; tot they were wttmk We snppcwd ttot 
there were mmj other tMags : tot, we i€«m^ 

ttom grevet, we put in toe bow agasn, and mMe it 
np m it w», and left the tmi nntonchei ; wt 

toonght it wonli to odiona onto them to r«^5k their 
«pidclire»* 

We went cm farther, and fomi new stabble, cd 
whidh they had ^tton mm this f«r; Mid mMiy 
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walnut ['rrmckern'iit hickory] trees, full of nuts ; and great 
store of strawberries [strawberry vines ] ; and some vines 
[jyrape vines]. 

Passing thus a field or two, which were not great: 
we came to another, which had also been newly gotten 
[in] : and there we found where a house had been, and 
four or five old planks laid together [They called this 
place CornhiU, see page 419. It is now called Hopkins's 
Cliff. This hill is between Great Hollow^ and Hopkins's 
Creek or the Pamet Little River], Also we found a 
great kettle; which had been some ship’s kettle, and 
[had been] brought out of Europe. 

There was also a heap of sand, made like the former ; 
but it was newly done. We might see how they had 
paddle [smoothed^ or stri(A)k] it with their hands. Which 
we digged up : and in it we found a little old basket full 
of fair Indian com [Tnaize]. And [we] digged further, 
and found a fine great new basket, full of very fair 
com of this year; [together] with some 36 goodly ears of 
com, some yellow, and some red, and others mixed with 
blue ; which was a very goodly sight. The basket was 
round, and narrow at the top. It held about three or 
four bushels; which was as much as two of us could 
lift up from the ground, and was very handsomely and 
cunningly made. But whilst we were busy about thei^ 
things, we set our men [as] sentinel[s] in a round ring ; 
all but two or three, which digged up the corn. 

We were in suspense what to do with it, and the 
kettle: and, at length, after much consultation, we 
concluded to take the kettle and as much of the com m 
we could carry, away with us. And when our shallop 
came, if we could find any of the people, and come to 
parley with them ; we would give them the kettle a^n, 
and satisfy them for their com. 
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So we took all the [36] ears ; and put a good d«l of 
the loose corn in the kettle, for two men to bring aw&j 
on a staff. Besides, they that could put any into their 
pockets, fiDed the same. The rest, we buried again : fm 
we were so laden with armour, that we could carry no 
more. 

Not far from this pla(^, we found the remainder of 
an old fort or palizado; which, as we conceived, hi^ 
been made by some Christiana 

This was also hard by that place which we thought 
Imd been a river; unto which we went, and found it » 
to be; dividing itself into two arms by a high task 
mlkd Old Tords HUl, in Imlmn Fiek} standing 
right by the cut, or mouth, which came from the 
That which was next unto us was the leM 
Creek, or Worth Branch, or Famd Little Riwr}; the 
other arm was more than twice as big, and net 
uniikefly] to be a harbour for ships [Pamei Miver, or 
PmmM Creek, or Pamd JSrer&oar], But whether it !»■ 
a fresh river, or only an indraught of the we hi^ 
BO' time to diseO'Ver : for we Imd <x>mmandmeat to be 
out but two daya Here al» we saw two wniw 
[rnncM#] : the one on the one side [of the river] ; mid the 
other, on the other side. We TOuld not teiieve it wm 
m c»ncm till we 'Came near ik 

So we returned, leaving the further discoveiy hewf 
to our sh^Iop; mid mme th®d^ night back to the Fi^h 
Water Pond ; «ad there we made our tmd^mm that 
night, making s gre«t fire, and a biirri»io [ferriiml#. 
Am improrimd mmm of loge, Mm, and fcoiifla] to 
windward of us; and kept gocxi wateh, wirii three 
smitinels, all night, every one standing when his tura 
came ; while five or six inches of Mateh [dA)w*hurrdmj 
mMdi-cmd} were burning. It proved a very miny night. 
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In tlie maming [of Friday, the 17th November], we 
took our kettle : and sunk it in the Pond ; and trimmed 
our muskets, for few of them would go off because of 
the wet: and so coasted [skiHed] the wood again to 
come home, in which we were shrewdly puzzled, and 
lost our way. 

As we wandered, we came to a tree where a young 
sprit [sprout or shoot of wood] was bowed down over a 
bow, and some acorns strewed underneath. Stephe&S' 
Hopkins said, It had been to catch some deer. So as 
we* were looking at it, William Bradford being in 
the rear, when he came, looked also upon it : and as he 
went about, it gave a sudden jerk up ; and he was 
immediately caught by the leg. It was a very pretty 
device, made with a rope of their own making; and 
having a noose as artificially [cunningly'] made as any 
roper [rope^rmJcer] in England can make, and as like 
ours as can be : which we brought away with us. 

In the end, we got out of the wood ; and were fallen 
about a mile too high above the creek.' Where we saw 
three bucks ; but we had rather have had one of them. 
We also did spring three couple of partridges: and, as 
we came along by the creek, we saw great flocks of 
wild geese and ducks; but they were very fearful 
of ua 

So we marched some while in the woods, some while 
on the mnds, and other while in the water up to the 
knees, till, at length, we came near the ship ; and then 
we shot off our pieces, and the long boat came to f etdi 
ua Master^. Jones and Master Carver, being on the 
shore, with many of our people, came to meet us. 


* Oleajcly tliis imirative of tRe First Dis(X>v«cy was not written 
Bemwoed ; bat jrobaHy by Governs WiMsiiOW.^ — ¥ j , A. 
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And tiitis we eame, both weary Mid welmme, home ; 
Mid delivered in onr com into the store^ to ke|A for 
seed; for we knew not how to com© by any, and 
therefore [we] were very glad ; piirjK«ng m soon m we 
conid meet with any of the inhabitants of that place^ 
to make them large satisfaction. 

This was onr First Discovery. 

Whilst onr shallop was in repairing; onr ^^ple 
did make things as fitting m they wnld# «id time 
would, in seeking ont wood, and helving of tools^ 
»wing of timber, to build a new shallop: Imt ttie 
diswmmodionsnm of the harbonr did much hinder Hi. 
For we (X)nld neither go to, nor com© from, the shcwi 
bnt at high water ; which was much to onr hiiid»n<« -Mid 
hurt For oftentimes they waded to the middle of the 
thigh, and oft to the kn^, to go [to], and <»ia© from,' 
land. Some did it nw^^rily, and some for their own 
pleasure: bnt it brought to the most, if not to all, 
conghs and wide (the weather proving suddenly 
and stormy), which afterward tnm«i to the smiirvy ; 
whereof many died. 


[the second B1M50TEEY.] 


When oim shallc^ was fit (indeed before she was 
fully fitted ; for there was two days^ work after b^towwi 
on her) ; thero wm a|^int^ »tiie twenty-fonr men of 
onr own, mcI armed, then to- go and make a moi© full 
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ife tefc hBwm, to gmtify [achncnd&ige] Ms kindness and 
fcrwwrdnem 

When we were sei forth [on ? Monday, the 27tli 
K'ovember], it proved rough weather and cross winds : 
so as we were constrained, some in the shallop, and 
others in the long boat, to row to the nearest shore the 
wind would sufter them to go unto, and then to wade 
out [of the sea] above the knees. 

The wind was so strong as the shallop could not 
keep the water ; but was forced to harbour there that 
night: but we* marched six or seven miles further; and 
appointed the shallop to come to us as soon as they wuld. 

It blowed and did snow all that day and night ; and 
frojM withal. Some of our people that are dead, took 
ttie original of their death here. 

Hre next day [, ? Tuesday, the 28th November], about 
eleven a elcKsk, our shallop came to us, and we sMpped 
ourselves; and the wind being good, we sailed to the 
river we formerly discovered, which we named Cold 
Hwbour {tM Famet riv&rj : to which when we came, we 
found it not navigable for sMps; yet we thought it 
imgfefc a good harbour for boats, for it flows there 
twelve feet at high water. 

We laiMed our men between the two creeks [Le. 

OH Tmi^B EM, m Indmn Neck}, and marched some 
tour or five miles by the greater of them [the Pamef 
; and the shallop followed us. 

At length, night grew on ; and our men were tired 
with marching up and down the steep hills and deep 
vafleys, which lay half a foot thick wiili snow. M^ter 
rfoKJ®, wearied with marching, wm d^irous we should 

, • T ii« MMg bc»t w» 0vi(Jea% merelj to tote uttowe tke party 

WM to p K A. 
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teke ap oar lc%iiig; though some of as woiilii Mm 
niMtshed further. So we made thmre oar randevoiM 
that night, under a few pine trw : and, m it fell m% 
we^got three fat geese «id six ducks to our supper; 
whi-ch we eat with soldiers' stomacks, for we had eaten 
HtiJe all that daj. Onr resolnticm was, next morning to' 
^ np to the head of this river : for we supped it wonM 
prove fresh water. 

But in the morning [of ? Wednwlay, the Mkh 
ISto vernier], onr resolution held nc^; b^nse mmy 
liked not the hillin^ss of the soil and [the] of 

the harbour. So we timed towards the other ttcek ; 
that we might go over and look for toe rwt of the «»», 
that we left behind when we were here before- 

"^hen we came to tihe creek, we saw the canow 
[ca'mM] lie on the dry ground : and a iojk of in 
the river, at which one made a shot, and killed m waple 
of them. And we launched the canow, and fetdi^ 
them : and when we h&A done [that], she earriwi m 
over [the creek], by Kven or eight at cmce. 

This done, we marched to the place where we hsil 
the mm formerly, which place we cdled Comhill [muf? 

Cliff]: and digged, and fonni the tmt; of 
which we were very glad. 

We also digged in a place a little further off: aai 
foimd a bottle of oiL 

W © went to miother place ivhicii we iiad i^en ; 
and d^ged, and found more com : vix. two or thlW^ 
Imskete* full of Indian wheat ttii a lag of 

teaas, with a many of fair whmt eare { iV. corw ff 
Tmize.] 

Whilst some of ns were digging up this ; some 
othere found another heap of [i.c. com: 

which they di^Ml up aim 
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So as we had, in all, about ten bushels ; which will 
serve us sufficiently for seed. 

And sure[ly] it was GOD’S good Providence that 
we found this com ; for else we know not 
how we should have done. For we knew 
not how we should find, or meet with, any of the 
Tni1mT^.<; ; except it be to do us a mischief. Also we 
had never, in all likelihood, seen a grain of it ; if we 
had not made our first journey : for _the ground was 
now covered with snow, and so hard frozen that we 
were fa-iri, with our curtleaxes [cutlasses] and short 
swords, to hew and carve the ground a foot deep ; and 
then [to] wrest it up with levers ; for we had forgot to 
bring other tools. 

Whilst we were in this imployment, foul weather 
being towards [approaching] ; Master Jones was earnest 
to go aboard [the Mayjlow&r] : but sundry of us desired 
to make further discovery, and to find out the Indians’ 
habitations. So we sent home, with him, our weakest 
people and some that were sick ; and all the com : and 
eighteen of us stayed still, and lodged there that night ; 
and desired that the shallop might return to us next 
day, and bring us some mattocks and spades with them. 

The next morning [ of ? Thursday, the 30th November], 
we followed certain beaten paths and tracts of the 
Indians into the ivoods: supposing they would have 
led us into some tovra or houses. After we had gone 
a while, we light[ed] upon a very bi’oad beaten path, 
weU nigh two feet broad. Then we lighted all our 
Matches [cord burning slowly, and carried alight, in 
order to fire off the matcJdocJcs], and prepared oui-selves ; 
concluding we were near their dwellings : but, in the 
end, we found it to be only a path made to drive deer 
in, when the Indians hunt, as we supposed. 
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When we had manched ive or six miles into tlii 
wcK>d% and conM ind no signs of any ^qple; ire 
retoraed again another way. And iw we came into the 
plain ground, we found a place like a grave : hut it w» 
much bigger and l<mger than any we had yet men It 
was alm> covered with bcmrds : so as we mnsed what it 
shonhl bej and resolved to dig it np. 

Where we found §mi a mat, and under that a fair 
bow ; and there, another mat ; and nnder that, a Iwrd 
about three-quarters [of a yard] long finely »rved 
and painted, with three tynes Iproruja] or bro^heg on 
the top like a crown. Also between the mats, we found 
bowls, trays, dishes, and such like trinketo At length, 
we came to a fair new mat; and under that, two 
bundles; the one bigger, the other Ie«. We open^ 
the greater [one], and found in it, a great quantity of 
fine and perfect red powder; mid in it [l/mi], the hmm 
and skull of a man. The wull had fine yellow hair 
still cm it ; and some of the flesh unconsumed. There 
were bound up with it, a knife, a jmck-needle 
nmdle], and two or three old iron thinga It was ImmA 
up in a sailor’s (mnvam ca«5oek {Uunm}, and » jpir 
of cloth breeches. The red powder was a kiTti i, ^ 
emlmliiient ; and yielded a strong, but no offensive, 
smelL It was as fine as any flour. 

We opened the less bundle likewise: and foani 
of the same powder in it, and the bon« and h«d of 
a little child. About the 1^ and ciher parte of it 
were iwund string and bracelete of fine white bmis 
[ivampii-mj. 'There wm alro by it a little l»w\ «l»at 
ihree-quMtera [of a yard] long; and some cAhtr 
odd knwdks. 

We brought sundry of the prettiest things away 
with us; and coverwl up the mr|»[s] agaim 
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After this, we digged in sundry like places; but 
found no more com, nor any things else but graves. 

There was variety of opinions amongst us about 
the embalmed person. Some thought. It was an Indian 
lord and king. Others said, The Indians have all black 
hair; and never any [one] was seen with brown, or 
yellow, hair. Some thought, It was a Christian of special 
note, which had died amongst them; and they thus 
buried him, to honour him. Others thought. They had 
killed him ; and did it in triumph over him. 

Whilst we were thus ranging and searching, two 
of the sailors, which were newly come on the shore 
[from the shallop], by chance, espied two houses : which 
had been lately dwelt in; but the people were gone. 
They, having their pieces {matchlocks^ or muskets^ and 
hearing nobody, entered the houses; and took out 
some things, and durst not stay: but came again and 
told us. So some seven or eight of us went with them : 
and found how we had gone within a flight shot [the 
flight of an a/rrow from the long bow] of them 
t^fore. 

The houses [wigwams] were made with long young 
sapling tre^, bended and both ends stuck in the ground. 
Th^ were made round like an arbour, and covered 
down to the groiind with thick and well wrought mats ; 
and the door was not over a yard high, made of a mat 
to open. The chimney was a wide open hole in the top : 
for which they had a mat, to cover it close when they 
pleased. One might stand and go upright in them. In 
the midst of them were four little truncdies [staJces^ or 
mmdl posfe] knocked into the ground ; and small sticks 
Md over, on which they hung their pots and what they 
imi to »athe. Bound about the fire, they lay <m mate ; 
which are their beda The houses were double matted ; 
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for m they were imtted wiibont; m were they withia, 

with newer and fairer mata 

In the houses, we found wooden Ix>wls, trays, and 
clishw; earthen pots; hand Imsketii made of crab shells 
wronght tc^ether: al«> an ^iglish or bncket; it 
wanted a bail {kmiMe], bnt it h^ two iron earn There 
were sIto b^kets of snndry sorts (bigger and «ime 
le«»r; finer and isome omrser. Some *were curiously 
wrought with black and irhite, in pretty works 
[pollema]) ; and snndiy other of their hcwiMhoM atnffi 
We found also two or three deeris heads: mm' 
whereof had b^n newly killed, for it wto Still 
fresh. There was also a company [naml^r] of deeris 
feet stuck np in the houses, Harbi’ horns, and 
claws, and sundry like things, there were. Also two 
or tbim baskets full of lurched a<»ms, pieces of fiiii, 
and a pie<» of a broiled herring. We found also m little 
silk gra«, and a little tolmcco seed: with w>me other 
seeds which we knew not. 

Without, were sundry bnndk:^ of fi&gs, and se%e 
bulrushes, and other stufiT, to make mats. There 
thmst into a hollow tree, two or three piec« of vtniira ; 
but we thought it fitter [, being tainted,} for the 
thma for m 

Borne of the best things, wo took away with us ; awl 
left the hoiia» standing still m they were. 

So, it growing towards night, and tiie tide 
spent [ehted mtm§% we fawted, with our thin^,, 
down to the shallop; and gat abemrd [the M&fflaum} 
that night: intending to haTe brought »me i»Ms 
and ottier things, to have Mi in the houMs; in 
sign of i^ace, mid that we meant to truck with 
them. But it wm m>t deme, by m«ns of our li«ty 
cwniiig away from Cape Cod: but, so «»ii m we 
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can meet conveniently with them, we will give them 
full satisfaction. 

Thns much of our Second Discovery. 

Having thus discovered this place, it was controversial 
amongst us, What to do touching our abode and settling 
there. 

Some thought it best, for many reasons, to abide 
there. 

As first. That there was a convenient harbour for 
boats ; though not for shipa 

Secondly. Good corn-ground ready to our hands, as 
we saw by experience in the goodly corn it yielded: 
which would again agree with the ground, and be 
natural seed for the same. 

Thirdly, Cape Cod was like[ly] to be a place of 
good fishing: for we saw daily great whales, of the 
best kind for oil and bone, come close aboard our ship ; 
and, in fair weather, swim and play about us. There 
was once one, when the sun shone warm, came and lay 
above water, as if she had been dead, for a good 
while together, within half a musket shot of the ship. 
At which, two were prepared to shoot, to see whether 
she would stir or no. He that gave fire first, his must^et 
flew in pieces, both stock and barrel: yet, thanks be 
to GOD, neither he, nor any man else, was hurt with it, 
though many were there about. But when the whale 
saw her time, she gave a snufi*, and away I 

Fourthly. The place was likely to be healthful, 
secure, and defensible. 

But the last and especial reason was. That now the 
heart of winter and unseasonable weather was come 
upon us: so that we could not go upon coasting 
and discovery without danger of losing men 
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and boat ; apcm which wonM follow the overthrow of 
all, especially considering what variable winds and 
sudden storms do there arise. Al8oa>ld and wet lodging 
had HO tainted onr people (for aemm any of us was free 
from vehement coughs) s® if they should (^tinue long 
in that ^tate, it would indanger the lives of numy, and 
br^ diseases and infection amongst ua A^in, we hwl 
yet scmie beer, butter, flesh, and other sudi ^dctuak: 
which would quickly bo £dl gone : and then w® ahmild 
kave nothing to comfort us in the great labour and toil 
we were like[ly] to undergo at the flrst It was also 
conceived, whilst we had competent victuals, that the 
ship would stay with us; but when that grew low, they 
wonld be gone ; and let ns shift as we <» 3 uld. 

Others again urged greatly the going to Angunm or 
An^nm [Affatmm, now Ijmddt], a place twenty leagues 
off to the northwards ; which they had heard to be nut 
excellent harbour for ships, [with] better ground and 
better fishing. 

Secondly. For anything we kneiv, there might be, 
hard by us, a far better seat; and it should b© a ^reat 
hindrance to seat [settle] where we should remove 
agmn. 

Thirdly. The water was but in pcmds ; and it was 
thought there would be none in summer, or very 
litila 

Fourthly. The water there must be fetched up a 
steep hill [«. at Gonhill ; now jBepkiw’s 

But to omit many Reasons and Replies uswl 
hereabouts; it was, in the end, concluded, To make scane 
discovery within the Bay; but in no case so far m 
Angcmm. 

Brides, Robket Coppin, our Pilot, made relaticai of 
a great navigable river and good harbour in the oilier 
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keadknd of the Bay [Manomet Bluff, or Head; lying 
dvrecHy south of the entrance to Plymouth AorSottr], 
almost right over against Cape Cod, being, [in] a right 
line, not much above eight leagues [ = 24 miles] 
distant ; in which he had been once : and because that 
one of the wild men, with whom they had some 
trucking, stole a harping iron [harpoon] from them, 
they called it Thievish Harbour [Plymouth hourhour]. 
And beyond that place, they were enjoined not to go. 

Whereupon a Company was chosen to go out upon 
a Third Discovery. 

Whilst some were imployed in this Discovery, it 
pleased GOD that Mistress White was brought to bed 
of a son ; which was called Peregrine. 

[Tuesday,] the 5th day [of December], we, through 
GOD'S mercy, escaped a great danger by the foolishness 
of a boy ; one of Francis Billington's sons [or rather, 
Francis, the son of John Billington senior; see page 
372 ] : who, in his father's absence, had got gunpowder, 
and had shot off a piece [musket] or two ; and made 
squibs. And there being a fowling piece charged, in 
his father’s cabin, shot her off in the cabin ; there being 
a litHe barrel of powder half full, scattered in and alK)ut 
the cabin ; the fire [discharge] being within four feet of 
the bed [hunk] between the decks ; and many flints and 
iron things about the cabin; and many people about 
the fire — and yet, by GOD's mercy, no harm done. 

[the third discovery.] 

Wednesday, the 6th of December [ 1620 ], it wa® 
^dved our Discoverers should set forth : for the day 
Wore was [of] too foul weather. And so they did; 
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though it was well over the da<y ere all things ®raM he 
ready. 

So ten of our mesn were appointed, who were of 
themselves willing to undertake it, to wit^ Captmn 
Statoish, Master Cabvbb, Wiixiam Bbadtobd, Ebwabd 
Winslow, John Tilley, Edward Tilixy, John 
Howland; and three of London, Richard Wambek, 
Stephen Hopkins and Edward Dotby; and two of 
owr seamen, John Aldeeton [or raiher AllmtonJ 
and Thojias English [see page 377]. Of the rfnp's 
company, there went two of the Master’s Mate^ Master 
[John, see page 254] Clarke and Master [Bobeiep] 
CoppiN, the Mi^er Gunner, and three ssdlom 

The Nmrratian of which Discovery follows, penned 
hy one of the company [ife Wir.UAM BRAnFonn, m 
page 432]. 

Wednesday, the 6th of Dwsember [1620], we set 
out: [it] being very cold and hard weather. 

Wo were a long while, after we launchai from tim 
ship, befmre we could get clear of a sandy point [Lmg 
PoM\ which lay within less tlnm a furlong of the 
same. In which time, two were very sick ; and Edwabd 
Tilmy had like to have sounded [ewoonaf] witti cold. 
'Ihe Gunner was also sick unto death; but hope of 
trucking [harfer] made him go : and so [he] remained all 
that day, and the next night. 

At length, we got clear of the sandy point, and got 
up our auls ; and, within an hour or taro, we got ante 
the weather shore [ie. the ehore of Cape <M; fmm 
which the nartk-mst wind fAen Weie], and then had 
funoother water and better sailing; but it was very 
cold; for the water froze on our clothes, and made 
them many times like amts of iron. 
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We mied six or seven leagues by the shore, but 
saw neither nver nor creek 

At length we met with a tongue of land, being 
flat, off from the shoie, with a sandy point \_B%Ll%'ng8gate 
Pmnf] We bore up to gain the point , and found there, 
a fair m-come 01 road of a Bay [Wellfleet Bay\ being a 
league over at the narrowest, and some two or three 
[leagues] in length But we made right over to the land 
before us and left the discovery of this in-come till the 
next day 

As we drew near to the shore, we espied some ten 
or twelve Indians [who were] very busy about a black 
thing , what it was we could not tell , till afterwards 
they saw us, and ran to and fro, as if they had been 
earrying something away 

We landed a league or two from them, and had much 
ado to put ashore anywhere it lay so full of flat sands 

When we came to shore, we made us a bamcado, 
and got firewood, and set out our sentinels ^ and betook 
us to our lodging, such as it was We saw the smoke 
of the fire which the savages made that night, about 
four or five miles from us 

In the morning [of Thursday, the 7th Decembei J 
we divided our company Some eight in the shallop, 
and the rest \ilmt is twelve] on the shore, went to 
discover this place but we found it only to be a Bay, 
without either river or creek coming into it Yet we 
deemed it to be as good a harbour as Cape Cod For 
they that sounded it, found a ship might ride in five 
fathom[s of] water We, on the land, found it to be a 
level soil, but none of the fruitfulest We saw two 
becks of fresh water, which were the first running 
streams that we saw in the country . but one might 
stride over them We found also a great fish, called a 
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grampiM, dead on tlie sanda They in iiie sliallc^ found 
two of them also, in the bottom of the Bay, de^ in like 
sort. They ware east np at h%h water; and <»iiM 
get off for the frost and i(^. They were some ti^re or 
six paces [ 12 | to 15 feet] long, and about two inches IMck 
of fot, and fl^ed like a swine. They wonld have yielded 
a gimt deal of oil : if there had been time and means 
to ha¥e taken it. 

So we finding nothing for our turn : toth wb and 
the shallop retnrned. 

We then diluted oni- course along the mmi% to 
the place wliere we saw the IndiMis, When we 
irere there, we saw it was al«) a grampus which tlmy 
were cutting up. They cut it into long rands or 

pi^g, about an ell [foHy~five imhe^} long and two 
Imidg full imlml broad. We found here and 

there a pi^ scatteimi by the way, as it s€«imed for liaito. 

This place,, the most were minded we should mil 
the Grampus Bay ; because we found so many of them 
there. 

We followed the tract of the Indians* tere feet 11 
goal way on the sands. At length, we saw where they 
struck into the woods, by the side of a p>iid [file trffnf 
Fimd> m 

As we went to view the place, one saici He tliouglit 
he mw an Indian h0u» among the trees* 

[we] went up to ; and here we and the shallop tot 
sight of one another till night: it Ijeing now about nine, 
or ten, a ctoL 

}fo we lightfed] on a path, but mw no liou» : awl 
follow^ a great way into the woods. 

At length, ire found where wrii had been set : but 
not that year. 
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Anoa we found a great burying place, one part 
whereof was incompassed with a large palazado 
[palimde\ like a churchyard, with young spires [shoais 
or saplings], four or five yards long, set as close one by 
another as they could, two or three feet in the ground 
Within, it was full of graves: some bigger and some 
less, some were also paled about ; and others had like 
an Indian house [wigwam] made over them, but not 
matted. Those graves were more sumptuous than those 
at ComhilL Yet we digged none of them up : but only 
viewed them, and went our way. 

Without the palazado were graves also ; but not so 
costly. 

From this place we went, and found more com 
ground ; but not of this year. 

As we ranged, we iight[ed] on four or five Indian 
houses, which had been lately dwelt in : but they were 
uncovered, and had no mats about them ; else they were 
like those we found at Comhill ; but had not been so 
lately dwelt in. There was nothing left but two or 
three pieces of old mats, [and] a little sedge. 

Also a little further, we found two baskets full of 
parched acorns hid in the ground ; which we supposed 
had been com, when we began to dig the same. We 
cast earth thereon again, and went our way. 

All this while, we saw no people. We went ranging 
up and down till the sun began to draw low : and then 
we hasted out of the woods, that we might come to our 
shallop: which, when we were out of the woods, we 
espied a great way off. 

And [we] called them to come unto us ; the which 
they did as soon m they could, for it was not yet high 
water. 
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They were exceeding glad to* «se ns : for they fe«»I» 

l»»iise they had not seen ns in m Icmg a timt: 
tMnking we would have kept by the shore side 

So, being both weary and faint, for we had eaten 
nothing all that day : we fell to make onr readevons ; 
and [to] get firewood, which [did] always a)sfc ns a great 
d«l of lalx)ur. 

By that time we had done, and our shallop [iad] 
come to ns, it was within night : and we f«l n|KMi sneli 
victuals as we had ; and betook ns to our rest, after we 
had set our watch. 

About midnight, we hear a great and hideous cry ; 
Mkd our sentinels <»lled, “Arm!, Arm!^’ ^ we 
bastirred our^lves, and shot off a ©}uple of muskete; 
and [the] noise C€»sed. We concludefl that it ww a 
fXimpany of wolv®s, or foxea For one told us, He 
bad heard such a noise in Xewfoundlatid, 

About five a clock in the morning [of Friday, the 
8th December], we began to be stirriiig: and two or 
three, which doubted whether their pieces 
would go off or no, made trial of them ; and shot thtni 
off, but thought nothing at all [of it|. 

After pmyer, we pre|mred ourselves for br^fckfaat, 
and for a journey : and it being now the twiight in the 
morning, it ww thought meet to c»rry the tMngs down 
to the shaUop. Some said, It was not b«t to «Hy tlit 
armour down. Others said. They would [thea] be 
readier |ie. to Two or three imid, They woal^ 

mA mtry theirs, till they went themselves: but 
mistruiting nothing at all 

As it fell out, tlie water not being high encmgh, they 
laid the things [Le, tfmir down on the shore; and 
mine up to breakfast. 

Anon, all upon a sudden, we heaid a great ami 
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steyage which we knew to be the same voic^ 
IGmmimr Bradford adds, they heard in the night 
(Bradford MS,, folio 121) : therefore he is the Writer of 
this Narrative], though they varied their notes. One 
of onr company^ being abroad [at a distance], came 
raiming in, and cried, “They are men!, Indians!, 
Indians!”: and withal their arrows came iying 
amongst na 

Onr men ran out, with all speed, k) recover tiieir 
arms ; as, by the good Providence of GOD, they did 

In the mean time, Captain Miles Standish, having 
a snapfaan<^ [a ha/nd-gim fired with flint ^ ^ 

and sted] ready, made a shot; and after ^ with 
him, another. After they two had shot, 
other two of us [otie of whom was evidently Bradford] 
were ready : but he wish^ us not to shoot till we a>uld 
take aim, for we knew not what need we should have. 
And there were four only of us which Ixad their arms 
thar© ready ; and [we] stood before tlie open side of our 
bmrricado, which was first a^uited. 

They thought it best to defend it ; lest tlie enemy 
should take it and our stuff, and so have the more 
\mti^ against ua 

Our care was no le^ for the shallop ; but we hoped 
all the rest {Le, the 16 others] would defend ii We caU^ 
unto them, to know how it was with them. And toey 
Mmwered “ Well I, Well \f every one ; and “ Be of good 
courage!” We heard three of their pieces gooff: and 
the r^t (»lled for a firebmnd to light their Matehm 
[mateJi-eonZ]. One took a log, out of the fire [i.e. ad the 
kmrim^], on his shoulder; and went and carrioi it 
unto them : which wm thought did not a little discoui^fe 
our enemies. 

The ary of our anemia was dr^dful ; especially 
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wlien 0tir men ran out to recwer Wimx $xmB. Iftiir 
Bote wm after Ubs maimar, ** Wmtli I W<»5t ! Hm ! Hft I 
Hact! Woach!" 

Obt men were no sooner come to their arms; lait 
the enemy were reidy to i^inlt them. There was m 
Insty man, and no whit valiant, who was thoi^M 
to he their Captedn. [He] stood behind a bcetf williii 
half a mnsfcet shot of m; and there M Ms arrows fly 
at m He was s^n to shoot &ree arrows; wMeh were 
all avoids For he at whom toe first' 
aimed, saw it^ and stooped down ; mad it flew mm h&ir 
The r^ were aToided also. He stood three shc^ erf a 
mnsket At length, one took, as ha »id, Ml aim ^ 
him. After which, he give an es:kw>KiiiMycy ary : 
away th^ went all I 

We followed them about a quarter of a mile t but' wt 
left six to k^p our toallop ; for we were cawfiil of oar 
basina^ Then w© tooated all together, two 
tim^; mid shot off a couple of mnskete; and so- 
returned. This we did toat they might ^ we wei« not 
afraid of them ; nor diMonra^. 'Thns it pleawed QOD 
to vaaqnish onr enemies ; and give ns delivermimr. 

By their nois^ we could not gnew toat tl»y wkt' 
lim than thirty or forty; though some thcmghl 
th^ were many more. Yet in the dark of the 
we wmld not so well discern them among the trw; 
they <»nld »e ns, by onr fire ^e. 

We took up eighteen of their arrows; which we 
have iwnt to England by Master JoK® [of too 
mm% wherwf were h^^ with brM; 
others^ with Imrt's hom ; and others, with mgles' clawa 

Many men"©, no donM, were shot : for th^ we foimd, 
w«re admc»t TOvered with l«ves. Yet, by the ©spedal 
Piovidence of GOD, none of them either hit, or hnrt> i» ; 

Tbe F%iiiE Fi4fa»m 3 * 
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^i:^h maay came dcm by us, and on every side of us 
Mid some <mfe, which hung up in our barrieado^ were 
Aol through and through. 

&r, a^r we had given GOD thanks for our 
deKvermice; we took our shallop, and went on our 
journey: Mid called this place, The First Encounter. 
[Jf tmk place right in the middle of Mamet 
“/or howsoever^ throiigh snow or othemme^ 
we saw no homes (wigwams) ; yet were in the midst, 
of tkem f page 47 6]. 

From hence, we intended to have sailed to the 
afmi^aid Thievish Harbour [Plymouth ha.rbmir] ; if we 
found no convenient harbour by the way. 

Having the wind good, we sailed all that day along 
lifce (^mt, about fifteen leagues: but saw neither river, 
nor areek, to put inta After we had sailed an hour or 
fcwo^ it b^an to snow and rain, and to be bad weather. 
About the midst of the afternoon, the wind increased ; 
Mid the ^ys begMi to be very rot^h : and the hinges of 
the rudder broke, so that we could steer no longer with 
il ; but two men, with much ado, were fain to serve with 
a couple of oara The seas were grown so great, that we 
much troubled ; and in great danger : and night 
on. 

Anon, M^ter Coppin bade us, Be of good chwr! he 
»w the hMrlxjur. As we drew near, iiie gale being stiff, 
and we bearing great sail to get in, [the wind] split our 
mast in three pieces; and was like,[ly] to have cast 
away our shallop : yek by GOD s ' mercy, recovering 
oiii^v «5 we had the flood [tide] with us, and, struck 
into the harlxiur. 

NoW' he that thought that had been , tike plaee^ was 
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island, being compassed about with many rocks and dork 
night growing npon us, it pleimed the divine Providence 
that we fell upon a phu^ of sandy ground ; where onr 
shallop did ride safe and ^ure all ihi^ night. 

And coming upon a strange island ; [we] ke^ oar 
watch all night, in the rain, npon that ishmd: ami, in 
the morning, we marched abont it, and foomi im 
inhabitonte ac all. And here we made rmr nmdevow 
all that day ; [it] being Saturday [,the &th December}. 


lOth of December. On tlm Sabbath Day, we rested. 


And on Monday [, 11th December 16W, Forefa^kmi* 
Day,] we sounded the harbour: and fcnmd it ft very 
good harbour for our shipping. We march also Into tiie 
land ; and found divers comfiehls and little rmmii^ 
Inrooksi. A place very good for situation. 


So we returned [f on 12D* Jhoeminr] to 
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But it pleased GOD that, the next day, being 
Saturday the 16th, the wind came fair ; and we put to 
sea again [or rather, towards the land\ and came safely 
into a safe harbour. And, within half an hour, the 
wind changed : so as if we had been letted [hindered’] 
but a little, we had gone back to Cape Cod. 

This harbour is a bay greater than [that of] Cape Cod, 
compassed with a goodly land: and in the bay, two 
fine islands \Glarlds Island and Saqwish peninsula] 
uninhabited ; wherein is nothing but wood, oaks, pines, 
walnut, beech, sassafras, vines, and other trees which 
we know not. 

This bay is a most hopeful place. [It has an] 
innumerable store of [wild] fowl ; and excellent[ly] good : 
and [it] cannot but be [full] of fish in their seasons. 
Skate, cod, turbot [flounder], and herring [alewives] we 
have tasted of. Abundance of mussels, the greatest and 
best that we ever saw. Crabs and lobsters, in their 
time, infinite. 

It [the harbour] is in fashion like a sickle, or 
fishhook. 

Monday, the 13th day, we [i.e. the shallop] went 
aland, manned with the Master of the ship, and three or 
four of the sailors. 

We marched along the coast [westwards, towards 
Kingston], in the woods, some seven or eight miles ; but 
saw not an Indian, nor an Indian house [wigwam] : only 
we found where formerly had been some inhabitanis ; 
and where they had planted their com. We found not 
any navigable river: but four or five small running brooks 
of very sweet fresh water, that all ran into the sea. 

The land, for the crust of the earth, is [at] a spit's 
depth, excellent black mould ; and fat in some places. 

Two or three great oaks, but not very thick. Pines, 
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beasli, adi, Mirdb, tiazle, holly, 

saamfms, in abundance : and Vines, ©ve^ywhene. 
Cli6ny-tr©», plnm-tr©^ and many olliew whieh we 
kmw not. Many kinds of herl% w© fonnd here in 
winter ; as strawberry leaves innnmerablej sorrel, yaanow , 
cwrvell [eh£rvil\ brook-lime, liverwort, watercre^^- 
grmt store of leeks and onions ; and an ex<»llenl stn»jy 
kind of flax and hemp. Here are sand [and] gmvtl ; «id 
excellent clay, no better in the world, excellent f<»' pofei, 
and will wMh like soap : and great store of sfexie, 
though somewhat »ft; and the best water &at ever 
W6 drank ; and the brooks now begin to be full of iish. 

That night, many being weaiy with iimrehing, wt 
W'ent alxwd a^in. 

The next morning, being Tnes^iay, the IMi of 
December, we went again to discover farther. Smis 
went on land, and some in the shrflop. The Wi 
fonnd, the former day we did. And we found 
a creek [/crofs^s rit*€r], and went np three ihiglish 
miles. A very ple^ant river. At fall sea> « i»rl: 
of thirty tons may go np ; hut at low water, 
onr siwllop conld 

" Tins place [now t/is 0 / we 

a great liking to plant in : bat that it w» so far &0®* 
otir fishing, onr principal profit; and so 
witii woods, Hmt we rfiimld be in mneh danger irf 
mvi^es ; and omr nnml^r being so little, and » amcl 
grmmd to clear : m we thought good to ffsit and 

cl«r that pla», till we were of more iteej^h. 

Some of os, having a good mind, for safety t# plant 
ill the gimter isle /tlniidj; w© the l»y» 

which there is five or six miles over, and fotmd Ih© Mi 
mhmi a mile and m half, or two miles atont pit afmtijt 
all weeded, and no fresh water bnt two or three pite {mj 
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that we doubted \werre doubtful] of fresh water in 
summer : and so full of wood as we could hardly clear 
so much as to serve us for com. Besides, we judged it 
cold for our com; and some part [of it] very rocky. 
Yet divers thought of it as a place defencible and of 
great security. 

That night, we return again a-shipboard; with 
resolution, the next morning, to settle on some of those 
places. 

So, in the morning [of Wednesday], after we had 
called on GOD for direction, we came to this resolution, 
To go presently [at once] ashore again ; and to take a 
better view of two places which we thought most 
fitting for us. For we could not now take time for 
further search or cbnsideration : our victuals being much 
spent, especially our beer ; and it being now the 20th 
of December. 

, After our landing, and viewing of the places so well 
as we could; we came to a conclusion by [the] most 
voices [the majority] to se[a]t on the mainland, on the 
first place [of the two], on a high ground, where there 
is a great deal of land cleared, and [that] hath been 
planted with com three or four years ago ; and [where] 
Acre is a very sweet brook [that] runs under the hill 
side ; and many delicate springs of as good water as can 
be drunk ; and where we may harbour our shallops and 
boats exceeding well : and in this brook, much good 
fifih in their seasons : [and] on the further [i.e, the sonlh] 
side of the river [tite Town Brook] also, [there is] much 
com ground cleared. 

In one field is a great hill [The Movm t, see page 533 : 
fift&rwa/rds called Fort Hill ; and now, Bturial HUL ] ; 
on which we [ap]point to make a Platform or F<yri], 
and to plant our ordnance; which will command all 
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rotud aboai ¥ixm tlten<% we may sm iato ii^ jBay, 
and far into tiie sea : and we may see thaftee 
Cape Cod. 

Our greatest labour will be tbe fetchiug of oar 
wood, wMch is half a quarter of an finglidr mile [>■» 
fwdoTig, or 220 ya rds] : but there is mtough, so far o£ 

Wtot people inhabit here, we know not ; for m yet 
we have seen none. 

So there we made our randevous: and a plaee fm 
some of our people, about twenty: reKdvii^, in the 
morning, to come all ashore, and to build housm. 

But the next morning, being Thursday tlm 21rt of 
December, it wa© stormy and wet that we could tuoi go 
ash<me. And those that remuned there til night, oocdd 
do noticing ; but were wet : not having daylight enoc^ 
to make them[selv^] a suffident court of guard [ oyttafid 
kmm. Sere it means, shdter} to keep them dry. 

All that ni^t, it blew and rained extronely. It 
was so temp^tuous that the shallop could not go on land 
so soon as was meet : for they had no victuals on land. 

About eleven a clock, the shall<^ went off with mwdi 
ado, with provisions: but conld not return, it blew so 
stnmg. And [it] was such foul weather that we wewi 
forced to let fall our [ i sheet] anchor : mad ride with 
three anchors ahead. 

Friday, the 22nd. The storm still continued that we 
could not get tdand ; nmr they come to us aboard. 

This morning, goodwife Aldebton AjlibbtOS] 

was delivered of a stm ; but dead bom. 

Saturday, the 28rd. So many of us m Could, went 
Mhore: [and] felled and carried timber, to provide 
ouraelv^ stuff for building. 

Sunday, the 24tli. Our people m show hmud a erj*^ 
of »me savf^es, as they thought : which mans an alarm. 
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md to stand on their guard, expecting an assanlt : but 
all was quiet. 

Monday, the 25th day. We went on shore. Some 
to fen timW, some to saw, some to rive, and some to 
carry \ so no man rested all that day. But towards 
night, some, as they were at work, heard a noise of 
some Indians; which caused us all to go to our 
muskete. But we heard no further [of it] : so we came 
aboard again, and left some twenty to keep the court of 
guard. That night we had a sore storm of wind and 
rwn. 

Monday, the 25th, being Christmas Day, we began 
to drink water aboard. But, at night, the Master caused 
us to have some beer. And so on board, we had divers 
limes, now and then, some beer : but on shore none at 
all. 

Tuesday, the 26th, it was foul weather, that we could 
not go ashore. 

Wednesday, the 27th. We went to work again. 

Thursday, the 28th of December. So many as could, 
wmit to work on the hill {The Mornif ] ; where we purposed 
to build our Platform {Forti for our ordnance ; and 
which doth command all the plain and the bay ; and from 
whence we may see far into the sea. And [it] might be 
[Uie] easier impaled ; having two rows of houses, and a 
fedr street {now Leyden 8treei\ 

So, in ^e afternoon, we went to measure out the 
grounds. And first, we took notice how many families 
fiiere were: willing all single men, that had no wives, to 
join some family, as they thought fit, that so we might 
build fewmr houses. WMch was done ; and we reduced 
to nmeteen families. 

TJo greater famili^, we allott^ larger plote: to 
©v^iy person, half a Pole [ «2f yards] in breadth, and 
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tiam [» 16 | in lengiL Anwi m Into W'&m 

'wlmm erery man rfiould lie. WMcti wm dcme, wii 
stdkdl out 

We thoaglit this prc^rlion wm esotigl, at 
the first for houses and g^^ens, to iiii|»Ie fttm around ; 
<»n8idernigiiLe weakn^ of oar jwople: nmay of Ihra 
growing ill with colds for [<w mmunt 0fj our foraief 
Disroveries in frc^t and storms ; and Mie wading i4' 
CSspe Cod had hroaght much weafcn«a 
wMdi increased so every day, more and more ; and 
after was the cause of many of their deatha 

Friday and Saturday. We fitted onaelvw f» mf 
kbonr : but onr people on dime were mnch tromMediyEid 
di^nragai with rain and wet theme days; [it| being 
very stormy imd <»ld. We mw gimt swiok^ of fire* 
made by the Indians, about six or seven mite from ai# 
m we ©cmjectnred. 

Monday, the 1st of Janmiry [ISSl} We went 
betimes to work. We were much hindered in lyii^' ao 
far off from the land, and fain to ^ as tide »iTii : 
that we lost much time. For our ship [of 180 teij 
drew M> much water that she lay a mile and a 

fidf off: though a ship of 70 or **<0 tons, at high water, 
may mme to the shore. 

Wi^nesday, the 3rd of January. of ouf 

l»ople, being abnmcl to get and gatlier thateh; 
mw pmt firw of the Indians, and were at their 
«»rnfiete : yet saw none of tire mvag« : nor had 
lyay of tibem anoe we mme to this Imy. 

Iha^ay* the 4th of 'Jaauaiy. Captain MinBi 
BriiSniSH, with four or five moie, "went to if they 
could m^t with any of the savag«i in that place where 
the fir® were made They went to osae of their 
hoMes : Imt not ktely inhabit^ : yet they coidd not 
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meet with any. As they came home, they shot at m 
eagle and killed her ; which was excellent meat. It was 
hardly to be discerned from mutton. 

Friday, the 5th of January, One of the sailors 
found alive upon the shore, a herring; which the 
Master had to his supper: which put us in hope 
of fish; but as yet we had got but one cod. We 
wanted small hooks. 

Saturday, the 6th of January. Master [Chbistopboee] 
Maetin was very sick ; and, to our judgement, [with] 
no hope of life : so Master Carver was sent for, to come 
aboaid [the Mayflower] to speak with him, about his 
Accounte [as Treasurer of the Company]. 

Who came, the next morning. [See 'page 344]. 

Monday, the 8th day of January, was a very fair day ; 
Mid we went betimes to work. Master Jones sent 
shfidlop, as he had formerly done, to see where fish could 
be got. They had a great storm at sea, and were in 
some danger. At night, they returned with thi'ce great 
seals; and an excellent good cod: which did assure us 
that we should have plenty of fish shortly. 

This day, Francis Billington (having, the week 
before, seen, from the top of a tree on a high hill, a great 
sea, as he thought) went with one of the Master’s Mates to 
see it. They went three miles ; and then came to a great 
water divided into two great lakes : the bigger of them 
five or six miles in circuit, and in it an isle of a cable’s 
length [ == KM) fathoms =« QW)feet] square ; the other, three 
miles in eompa^. In their estimation, they are [of] fine 
fra^ water ; full of fish and fowl. A brook [the Totm 
3m>k] issu^ from it. It will be an excellent help fcr 
m in time. 

They found seven or eight Indian hous^ [wif teams] ; 

Apt lately inhabited. When they saw the houSrt, 
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tkey were in some f »r : for they were Mt tw# permiM 
and one piecse [mmkd], 

Tuesday, the 9th Janmry, wm a rmsoii&ijte fair day : 
aad we went to labour that day in the bailiing of 
oar town, ia two rows of hoa^ for more saWy. We 
divided by lot the plot of gioand whew^a to liaiM oar 
town. After the pro|K>rti 0 n formerly allotted ^0€ 
440] ; we agreed that every man shoald build Iiis own 
hoa» : thinking, by tlmt eowm, men would make more 
haste than [when] working in common. The €kmmm 
H'Onse, in which, for the first, we made our reiidaf*]wii», 
being nearly inishcd, wantc^l only covering. It being 
abont twenty feet Bqwrt, Some would make mofMr ; 
and some ^ther thatch : m that, in four days, half of it 
tvas thatehecL Prc»t and foul weather Mnderai n* 
inncli. This time of the year seldom cmilcl we work 
half the w^fc. 

Thnrsday the 11th. William BEAnfORi) Imng at 
work, for it was a fair day, was vehemently iakw 
with a grief and pain, and so shot to his hwkle-b«» 
it was donhtcd [fmral] that he Wi^ld 
have instantly died. He got toM in the fowwr 
I)i«overies, especially the last ; and felt wsub in 
Ms ancles by times Bnt he a Mtdt 

letter towards night: and in time, thrmigh O0D% 
marcy in the vm of means, rMOverei. 

Friday, the 12tk W'e went to work ; but, ak#nt 
nocm, it Ugm to rain, that it Bmd m to fitc ovtf 
wark* 

" mis day, two of cmr people pnt m in mmm 
iind mre. ^er© were four mnt to ^ther and cot 
thsteh, in the morning; and two of to«a, ims 
tJ<»DMAH mi Petek Beowme, having cat thateh 
the foreiiTOii, went to a farther pla^ : and willed tlic 
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other two to hind up that which was cut, and to follow 
them. So they did, [it] being about a mile and a half 
from our Plantation. 

But when the two came after ; they could not find 
ihem, nor hear anything of them at all : though they 
hallowed \lwillooed\ and shouted as loud as they could 
So they returned to the Company, and told them 
of it. 

Whereupon Master Leaver [or rather Garver\ and 
three or four more, went to seek them : but could hear 
nothing of them. So they returning, sent more: but 
that night they could hear nothing at all of them. 

The next day [, Saturday, the 13th], they armed ten 
or twelve men out; verily thinking the Indians had 
surprised them : but could neither see nor hear anything 
at aU. So they returned with much discomfort to 
us all. 

These two that were missed : at dinner time took 
their meat in their hands, and would go [and] walk 
and refresh themselves. So going a little off, they 
find a lake of water [? lAid Pond, near BUlingtom 
Bea]: and, having a great mastiff bitch with them 
and a spaniel, by the water side they found a 
great deer. The dogs chased him; and they foUowrf 
*so far as they lost themselves, and could not find the 
way back. 

They wandered all that afternoon, [it] being wet: 
and at night it did freeze and snow. They were 
slenderly apparelled; and had no weapons, but mch 
one Ms sickle ; nor any victuals. 

They ranged up and down; and could find none of 
pke myagm' habitetions [wigwams]. 

When it drew to night, they were much perplex^ 
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for they could find neiiiber harbonr nor meat: Imt, in 
fpoet and snow, were forced to make the earth, their 
bed; and the element [Amt’fiM*]. thehr oovering. And 
another thuig did very much terrify them. Thqr bmrd, 
as they thought, two lions [woim] roaring exc^edinglj, 
for a long time together ; and a third, tttat they thon^t 
was very near them : so, not knowing what to do, th^* 
rMolved to climb up into a trws, as their safest refoge ; 
thongh that would prove an intolerable coM lodging. 

So they stood at the tree’s root, that, when the 
lions came, they might take their qpportonity of 
eHmbing up. The bitch they were fain to hold \s$ 
ne(^ ; for riie would have h^n gone to Hen. Bat 
it pieas^ GOD so to dtspom;, that the wild 
eame not. 

So they walked np and down nnder the tree all 
night. It was an extremely cold night. 

So soon as it was light, they travelled ^ain : passing 
1^ many lakes and brooks and woods ; mid in one plane 
where the savage had bnmt the space of five milm in 

la]gih, which is a fine champion [open] countiy mid even. 

In the afternoon, it pleased GOD from a high bill 
th^ discovered the two ides in the bey [ClnrUe Jdo.nd, 
cmd Saquish peninmda in Plymmdh Aarfeowr]; and 

that nightj to the Plantation; being ready to 
faint with travail [/«%««] mid want of vretuak; and 
a lmost famidied {joerisAiny} Jobs Ooomak 

was fmn to have Ms shoes cat oif his feet; they were 
so swelled with cold ; and it wmt a long while after, ere 
he was aUe to go. 

ITio^ on the shore were much comforted at their 
return: but they on aMpboard were grieved, a* 
deeming them lost 
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But the next day, being [Sunday,] the 14th of 
January, in the morning, about six of the clock, the 
wind being very great ; they on shipboard spied their 
great new randevous on fire : which was to them a new 
discomfort; fearing, because of the supposed loss of 
the men, that the savages had fired them. 

Neither could they presently go to them, for want 
of water; but, after three-quarters of an hour, they 
went: as they had purposed, the day before, to keep 
the Sabbath on shore; because, now, there was the 
greater number of people. 

At their landing, they heard [the] good tidings of 
the return of the two men; and that the house was 
fired occasionally [(Mcidentcdly} by a spark that flew 
into the thatch : which instantly burnt it [i.e. the thcdchl 
all up ; but the roof stood and [was] little hurt. 

The most loss was Master Carver's and William 
Bradford’s ; who then lay [there] sick in bed : and, if 
they had not risen with good speed, had been blown up 
with powder ; but, through GOD's mercy, they had no 
harm. 

The house was as full of beds as they could lie one 
by another; and their muskets were charged: but, 
blessed be GOD, there was no harm done. 

Monday, the 15th day. It rained much all day, that 
they on shipboard could not go on shore ; nor they on 
shore do any labour : but were all wet. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday were very fair 
sunshiny days ; as if it had been April : and our people, 
so many as were in health, wrought cheerfully. 

[Friday,] the 19th day, we resolved to make a Shed, 
to put our common provision[s] in ; of whidi some were 
already set on shore: but at noon it rained, that we 
could not work. 
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This day, in the evening, John Goodman went 
abroad, to nse his lame feet, that were pitifully ill with 
the cold he had got. Having a little q>aniel with him, a 
little way from the Plantation, two great wolves ran 
after the dog. lire deg ran to him ; and betwixt his 
legs, for succour. He had nothing in his hand : but 
took up a stick, and threw at one of them and hit him : 
and they presently ran both away, bat c^me again. 
He got a pale board [u Make or paling] in his Iw»d ; 
and they sat both on their tails, grinning at him, a 
good while, and [then] went their way md left him, 

Saturday, the 20th, we made up oar Shed for oar 
common goods. 

Sunday, the Slst, we kept our Meeting on landL 

Monday, the 22nd, was a fair day. We wron^t <m 
our houses; and, in the afternoon, mrried np our 
hogsheads of mmil to onr common Storehonse [te, Ikn 
Shed]. 

The rest of the week, we followed our busing 
likewise. 

Monday, the 29th, in the morning, cold frost and 
sleet: hut, after, reasonably fair. Both the Icng boat 
and the shallop brought our common goods on shora 

Tu^day and Wednmlay, 30th and Slat df January'. 
CJold frosty weather and sleet, that we (^uld not work. 
In the morning, ttie Master and others saw two savagwi, 
that had been on the island [Clariia /o/oTMfJ near our 
ship What they e»me for, we (»nld not telL They 
were going {pone] so far hack again, before they were 
d^aried, that we could not speak with them. 

Sunday, Hie 4th of Febrnary , was very w'et and rainy ; 
with the greatet gnsts of wind that ever we had, since 
we came forth [ie. from En^nd] : [so] that thon^ we 
rid in a very good harbour, yet we were in danger; 
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because our ship was light, the goods [being] taken out, 
aad she unballasted. And it caused much daubing- 
[pZoster made of eartli\ o£ our houses to fall down. 

Friday the 9th. Still the cold weather continued, 
that we could do [but] little work. That afternoon, our 
little house for our sick people, was set on fire by a 
spark that kindled in the roof ; but no great harm was 
dona That evening, the Master [Caftain J ones], going 
ashore, killed five geese ; which he friendly distributed 
among the sick people. He found also a good deer 
killed. The savages had cut off the horns ; and a wolf 
was eating of him. How he came there we could not 
conceive. 

Friday, the I6th day, was a fair day: but the 
northerly wmd continued, which continued the frost. 

This day, after noon, one of our people bemg a 
fowling ; and having taken a stand by the creek side, in 
the reei, about a mile and a half from our Plantation ; 
there came by him twelve Indians, marching towards 
our Plantation : and in the woods, he heard the noise of 
many more. He lay close till they were passed ; and 
with what speed he could, he went home, and gave 
the fdarm. So the people abroad in the woods returned, 
and armed themselves ; but saw none of them : only 
toward the evening, they made a great fire, about the 
place where they were first discovered [see page 441]. 

Captain MiLis Standish and FBancis Cooke, being 
at work in the woods, coming home, left their kxfis 
behind them : but, before they returned, their tools were 
taken away by the savages. 

This com ing of the savages gave us occasion to keep 
more stadet watch; and to make our pieces and 
fomiture [mmhets and thdr egwipment] ready, whiA 
by the moisture and rain were out of temper. 
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Saturday, the 17th day [of February, 1621], m the 
mommg, we called a meetiDg for the esiablisMiig of 
Military Ordera amongst ourselves : and we chcm MliiM 
Standish, onr Captain ; and gave him authority of 
command in affairs. 

And m we were in consultation herml»titB, two 
savages presented themselves upon the top of a hi! 
IStrawbeirry HUl, now mlUd WatBon^B HilL lis Inimn 
name was Cantaugcanteed.] over against onr Pl&ntaticm, 
about a quarter of a mile and leas ; and made signs untor 
us, to come unto them. 

We likewise made signs unto them, to come to m 
Whereupon we arm'ed ourselves, and stood imAj : mi 
sent two over the brook [the Town BnmM] tow«^ 
them, to wit. Captain Stahdish and Stephmi Hofuhs; 
who went towards them. Only one of them had a 
musket ; which they laid down on the ground in their 
sight, in sign of p€«ce and to' parley with them : l»it 
toe savages would not tarry their coming. A noise of a 
great many more was heard Iwhind toe hill : tmt m 
more (»me in sight. 

This caused us to plaut our great ordnsm» in pkctt 
most <»nvenient. 

Wednesday, the 21st of February. The M^ter'Oyaie 
cm shore, with nmiy of his sailore, and brought with 
him one of the great pi^es, a Minimi [, « mnnM 
tmighing 1,2W Um., hmmg a bore of 3f mckm, md 
finng 3W y unit] and help^ us to draw it up the Mil ; 
with imother piece that lay on toore : and mounts Ihem. ; 
and a Saker [, or Sucre, a cannon weighing 1,5'W> ila, 
having a bore of S| incheB, aivd firing SiO gufd§% 
and two Bas»s [, mnnm ; meh weighing 202 ife. ami 
Jmving a bore of li inchm,} 

He brought with him, a very fat ^xm to eat with i» ; 

The Mgriia Fatberi, 2 » 
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fimd we had a fat craaie, and a mallard, and a dried neat’s 
tongne : and so we were kindly and friendly together. 

Saturday, the 3rd of March, the wind was south ; 
the morning, misty ; but towards noon, warm and fair 
weather. The birds sang in the woods most pleasantly. 
At one of the clock, it thundered : which was the first 
we heard in that country. It was [of] strong and 
great claps; but short. But, after an hour, it rained 
very sadly [ffrievcnisl^/] till midrdghi 

Wednesday, the 7th of March. The wind was full 
east; cold, but fair. That day. Master Cakveb, with 
five others, went to the great ponds [BiUingtcm Sea; 
or pombly, the Great South Fond] ; which seem to be 
eKmUent fishing placea All the way they went, they 
found it exceedingly beaten \troddm] and haunted with 
deer; but they saw none. Amongst other fowI[s], they 
saw a milk-white fowl with a very black head. 

This day, some garden seeds were sown. 

Friday, the 16th [March 1621], a fair warm day 
towards \jpromisi7^g]. 

This morning, we determined to conclude of the 
Military Orders: which we had begun to consider of 
brfore: but were interrupted by the savages; as we 
mentioned formerly. 

And wHlst we were busied hereabout, we were 
intenroirf^ again. For there presented himself a 
»v^e ; which caused an dlarm. 

He very boldly came all alone, and along the houses, 
i^Mght to the randevous: where we intercepted him, 
not suffering him to go in ; as undoubtedly he would, 
out of Hs boldnesa 

He saluted us in English, and bade us “ Welcome! ” 
For he had learned some broken English amongst the 
Ei^lishmen that came to fish at Monehiggem [Mcmkegan^ 
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off ihe cmM of Mainil ; md knew by a»me the sii»t #f ' 
ihe Captains, Commandara, and Mmixm that twimlly 
mmB [tliere} 

He WM a nMua free in ip«ci, a> to » lie -omM 
expre® his mind ; and of a ®Mnly camii^a 

We qu^ioned Mm of mmay things. H© wi« tlt- 
fimt savage we could meet withal He mid. He set 
of these parts; bnl of Morattigon* mid one of 
Sagamores or Lords themif ; and had l»€n eight mumtit 
[Jtily 1620 — March 1621] in the» parte. It lying 
hmce a day% sail with a great wind ; and five days ^ 
land. He dimonrsed of the whole amntry, and of #r«y 
province ; and of their ^igamores, and their number of 
men and strength. 

The wind beginning to rise a little, we oi^ a 
horseman’s &mt about him : for he was stok 
{having] <m!y a leatlier about his wawt, with a frin^ 
about a s|wa long or [a] little more. He had a bow, wl 
two arrows ; the one headed, and the other nnheai^^ 
He was a tall straight man. The hair of his he^ [w^| 
black ; long tehind, only short tefore : none on his toe 
at aJL 

He «k©d [for] K>me beer ; but w© piv© Mm strong 
water l^iriU : ? bmndy], and biscnit, and bntor, 
che«se, and pudding, and a pi^ of a mallard : all which 


* BiMmm of Femwiaid 5 mi QiM stoi cwiglnal 

of wii^ » i»ow tii« town rf Mam#. H® mmm to Imire «* 

l^wi ol Ckitoia Ai|^ 1^ ; wtei ht wm « bl* waj to 

fc»p« wilb SarAinc^ m feii |»elfie If li/I ^20: mi to 

l»fe l»en lij ItoWtt m Ckpe Ckid ; fet tbt» ll» 

dapvi«k«i Wmmhmm fm& their oaptor#. Thfc w»» f.i®lj six 

tefiM* ^ M&g^mr ; Md the Clikf #11 

iHigwrf MBOBg iis new frieaif^ : fey tfesi ovenmliBf 

witicli iie«ie4 feim the tm of inteiw^t^f ^ wM#li lt« wm now ful.— * 
H. M. BmxTsm, Mh 0 / Mm Mki&rf, I. SS^, ®i 1865, I. 
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he liked well; and had been acquainted with such 
amongst the English. 

He told us the place where we now live is called 
Patuxet: and that, about four years ago \in 1617], all 
the inhabitants died of an extraordinary plague; and 
there is neither man, woman, nor child remaining; as 
indeed we have found none. So as there is none to 
hinder our possession, or to lay claim unto it. 

All the afternoon, we spent in communication with 
him. We would gladly have been rid of him at night: 
but he was not willing to go this night. Then we 
thought to carry him on shipboard ; wherewith he w^ 
well content, and went into the shallop : but the wind 
was high, and the water scant [shxillow^ that it could 
not return back. We lodged him, that night, at 
Stephen" Hopkins’s house ; and watched him. 

The next day [, Saturday, the 17th], he went away, 
back to the Masasoits ; from whence, he said, he came : 
who are our next bordering neighbours. There are sixty 
strong, as he saith. 

The Nausites are as near south-east [or ratlwr 
north-east] of them, and are a hundred strong; and 
those were they, of whom our people were encountered; 
m we before related [at pp. 431-434]. They are mudi 
incensed and provoked against the English : and about 
eight months ago [? July 1620], slew three Englishmen ; 
and two more hardly escaped by flight to Monhiggon 
{Monhegmil. They were Sir Febbinando Gokges his 
men ; as this savage told us. As he did likewise of the 
hubggerie, that is “ fight,” that our Discoverers had with 
the Nausites [ see pp. 431-434] : and of our tools that were 
taken out of the " woods ; which we willed him should 
be brought again, otherwise we would right ourselvea 

These people are ill affected towards the Englidi, by 
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r^on of one [Oapi»n Thomas] Hour, & Master of a 
sMp; who deceived the people; and got them, under 
colour of truckmg la]^e<mmee of haieringl with them, 
twenty out of this very place where we inhabit,, -«ad 
seven from the Nauat^r and carried them away [to 
S|»in], and »ld them for slav« for £20 a man ; like m 
wretehed man that cares not what mischief he doth for 
his profit. 

&feturday, in the mornii^, we dismiwed the ; 

and gave him a knife, a bracelet^ and a riig. H# 
promii^, within a night or two, to come ^idn; and to 
bring with him, some of the Massasoyhi, our neighbour#, 
with such teavers' skins as they had, to track with m 
Saturday and Sunday [were] rwronably fair daya 
On this day (Stindag, the IMh Mm^rh 1621], mmm 
again the savage ; and brought with him five other toll 
proper (Bturdt/] men. They had, every man, a deerV 
skin on him ; and the prin€i{»I of them had a wild eat*s 
skin, or such like, on the one arm. They had, mcwt of 
them, long hcBen [leggings^ or gaitem} up to their graini, 
do6e[ly] made ; and alx>ve their groins to their waM, 
mother leather. They w^ere alto^ther like toe Irito 
fecous^ [trouser^]. 

They are of wmplexion like our Engl»li Gy^» 
No hair, or very ItMe, on their laem On their ht^^ 
long hair to thei^ shoulders; only cut befo»: «»ie 
[with it] tourod up tofor© with a feather, 

Ike a fan ; mother [with a] foK’s tail hmgmg oui 
Th^ Ml, mcOTding to our charge givm Mm tefiro, 
their bows and arrow’s a quarter of a mile fram oar 
town. * 

W© gave them entertainment as we toou^t was 
fitting [to] them. They did ©at liberally of our English 
victuals They mwie sembkn^ unto us of MaadiMp 
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and amity They sang and danced after their manner, 
like antics [grotesque personal They brought with 
them, in a thing like a [loiig-]bow case [leathern g%rdle\ 
which the principal of them had about his waist, a little 
of their com pounded to powder [parched meaZ] , which 
put to a little water, they eat. He had a little tobacco 
in a bag but none of them drank [it, % e srrwhed but 
when he listed. Some of them had their faces painted 
black, from the forehead to the chin, four or five fingers 
broad others, after other fashions, as they liked 

They brought three or four skins, but we would not 
truck at all that day , but wished them to bring more, 
and we would truck for all which they promised 
withm a night or two, and would leave these behind 
them, though we were not willing they should And 
they brought us all our tools again , which were taken 
m the woods in our men's absence 

So, because of the day [% e Sunday], we dismissed 
them so soon as we could 

But Samoset, out first acquaintance, either was sick, 
or feigned himself so , and would not go with them, and 
stayed with us till Wednesday morning 

Then we sent him to them, to know the reason they 
came not, acxjording to their words and we gave him a 
hat^ a pair of stockings and shoes, a shirt, and a piece of 
doth to be about his waist [%e a lom cloth] 

The Sabbath Day, when we sent them from us, we 
gave every one of them some trifles, especially the 
ppmcipal of them We earned [escorted] them along, 
with our arms [arimd men], to the place where they 
left their bows and arrows * whereat they were amazed , 
and two of them began to slink away, but the others 
adled them. 

When Ihey took their arrows, we bade them 
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farewell ; and tiey were glad. And so, with nmay 
thanks given ns, they departed; with promm liey 
wonld come again. 

Monday and Tuesday proved fair days. We digged 
onr grounds, and sowed onr ^rden seeda 

Wednesday [, the 2l8t March, was] a fine warm 
day. We sent away Samoset. 

That day, we had again a Meeting to conclnde tiie Xaws 
and Orders for onrselves ; and to confirm these Military 
Orders that were formerly pKqjounded, and twice biok«a 
off by the savages’ coming ; Wt so we were the third time. 

For, after we had been an hour together, on the 
of the hill over against ua [ia Faison’s Sitt\ two 
or three savages pr^ented themselves ; and made 
semblance of daring us> as we thought. So Captain 
Standish with another, with their muskets, went over 
[the Town Brook] to them; with two of the Master's 
Mates, that followed them without anna [? side amej, 
having two muskets with them. 

They whetted [sfearyeTied] mid rubbed their arrows 
and strings ; and made show of defiance : but when orar 
men drew near them, they ran away. 

Thus we were again interrupted them. 

This day, with much ado, we got our Carpenter |ie. 
of the MayfiimeT\ that had bmilong sick of the scurvy, 
to fit our shallop, to fetch all from abmrd. [0» Otis day 
therefore, the FUgrim, Faihers jmaUy left the Mayfiower.] 

Thursday, Ihe 22nd of March [1621], vrm a very fair 
warm day. 

Abont noon, we met r^in about our public business : 
bnt we had scarce been an hour together, but Samoset 
came again ; and Squaoto, the only [surviving] native 
of Patuxet, where we now inhabit (Who was one of the 
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tvegaty captive that, by Hukt, were carried away ; and 
bad been in England, and dwelt in Comhill [in London] 
with Master John Slant, a Merchant ; and could speak 
a little English), with three others : and they brought 
with them, some few skins to truck ; and some r^ 
herrings newly taken and dried, but not salted. 

And [they] signified unto us, that their great 
Sagamore Masasoyt was hard by, with Quadequina 
his brother, and all their men. They could not well 
express in English what they would : but, after an hour, 
the King came to the top of a hill over against us 
[Watson^ 8 Hill\ and had in his train sixty men; that 
we could well behold them, and they us. 

We were not willing to send our Governor [John 
Oaeveb] to them; and they [were] unwilling to come 
to m So Squanto went again unto him ; who brought 
word that we should send one to parley with him : 
wMeh we did, which was Edward Winslow; to know 
Ms mind, and to signify the mind and will of our 
Govmmor, wMch was to have trading and peace with him 

We sent to the King a pair of knives, and a copper 
chain with a jewel to ii To Quadequina, we sent 
likewise a knife, and a jewel to hang in his ear. And 
withal a pot of strong water \spi/rit8, ? brand/yl ; a good 
(|nantity of biscuit, and some butter: which were all 
willingly accepted. 

Our m^enger made a speech unto him. That Bong 
Jamk saluted him with words of love and peace, and 
did accept of him as Ms friend and aUy; and that 
our Governor desired to see Mm, and to truck witti 
Mm, and to confirm a peace with Mm, m his next 
neighbour. 

He liked well of the speech, and heard it attentive^ : 
tttocgh the interpreters did not well expre^ ii 
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After he had eaten and drank himfielf^ftnd 
giTen the rest to Ms C 0 m|»ny; he lookrf n|x>n ottr 
mmenger’s sword and armour whi<4i he had on^ with 
intimation of his desire to buy it: bu^ on toe other 
side, our m^enger showed his unwiiiiign« to 
with it 

In the end, he left Mm in the custody of 
Ms brother ; and came OTer the brook \tJm Tmm Bfwk% 
and some twenty men following Mm, leaving all their 
bows and arrows l^ehind them. We kept six or »ven 
«« hostage for our messenger. 

Captain Stahmsh ahd Master WiliMAMSOX for 
mther Amxbtoh. Worn of ihs PUgrim Fathm, tkm 
(d Plymouth, wm num^ WlLUAMiOH] met the King 
toe brook, with half a dc^en mimketeem. They minted 
Mm ; and he, them. So on going over, the one cm toe 
one side, and toe other on toe other, omdueted him to a 
house then in building ; where we pl«€d a green rag, 
and three or four cushions 

Then instantly came our Governor [JoMS CaiveeJ, 
with [a] dram and [a] trumpet after Mm, and seme few 
musketeem 

After salutetion®, our Governor kiwing his hand, the 
King kissed Mm : and so they »t down. 

The Governor ^Bed for ame stroiag water, atiil 
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made him, sweat ^ toe while after. He for m 




did give Ms followers. 

They toen treated of peace, which wm 
1. That imUher he, nor any of hm, 
BfmvM injure, or do hurt, t& mmy 
of our pmjM* 
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2. if amy of his did hwrt to any of ours; he 
should SBTid the offender [to us\ that we might 
punish him, 

3. Thai if any of our tools were taken away, when 

mir people were at work; he should cause 
them to be restored: and if ours did any harm 
to any of his, we would do the like to them, 

4. If amy did unjustly war against him ; we would 

aid him. If any did war against us, he should 
aid us. 

5. He should send to his neighbowy\img'] confederaies, 

to certify them of this, that they might not 
wrong us ; hut might he likewise comprised in 
the Conditions of Peace. 

6* Thai when their men came to us, they should 
leave their bows and arrows behind them ; as 
we should do our pieces, whm we came to them* 
*!, Lastly, that doing thus. King James would 
esteem of him as his friend and ally. 

All which the King seemed to like well ; and it was 
applauded of his followers. 

All the while he sat by the Governor, he trembled 
for fear. 

In his person, he is a very lusty man, in his best 
years, [of] an able body, grave of countenance, and spare 
of sp^L In his attire, [he was] little or nothing 
dififeringfrom the rest of his followers ; only in a great 
chain of white bone beads about his neck ; and at it, 
behind his neck, hangs a little bag of tobacco, which he 
dWttk \mmk^~\ and gave ns to drink \smolm\. His 
was painted with a sad [de^J r^ like mnrrey [the 
'0ljmr of a mullmrry^ \ and [he] oh^ both head and 
ll»i he looked greasily. All his followei^ likewise 
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were, in their faces, in part, or in whole, s«»»i 

black, some red, some yellow, and some wMte; 
with crosses, and other antic works. &>me 

had skins on them, and some [were] n^ei : al 
tell, all [amd toil] men in ap|»ffanca 

So, after all was done, the Go¥emor wnincW hi* 
to the brook : and there they embrw^ wh o&er , and 
he departed ; we -diligenUy k€»ping onr 

We expects! onr mes^ngefs mmmgi bat «iio» 
word was brought ns, that QuAD^K^oim wm 
and onr m^enger was slayed iail his mtwm 

Who presently cam© and a troop witti 

him. So Hkewm we entertained him, convey^ him 
to the place pre|mr^ He wm mrj fearful of w pieott 
[mwafeefej; and mad© sigiis of dislike, that they rfioiiid 
be ‘carri^ away : whereupon aommandmmt wm giveii 
that they should be laid away. He wm a viiy 
proper tell yonng man, of a very mod«i wid »ettiy 
<»nntenan<» ; and he did kindly like of onr enterteinmmt. 
So w© 'cxmveyed Mm likewise, m we cHd the King: hut 
divers of their people stayed stilL 

When he was retnmf^; then they dismi^^ mt 
in€«enger. Two of his people would have ^yei al 
night : but we would not suffer it 

One thing I forgot The King had in Ms. 
hanging at a string, a gr^t long knifa He marrtlW 
much at onr teimpei ; and some of his men wcwdd mmA 
it m well m they amid. 

Samoset and Squahto, they steyed all night wi^ 
ns : sad the King, and all Ms men, lay all night in ttit 
wcK:Kte, not above half an English mile from m ; mi Ml 
their wives and women with them. 

They said that, witMn eight or mne days, &ey 
would come and mi mm on the othW side of tie brwk 
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\§ie Town BTOoh\ aaid dwell there all snmmer ; which 
is hard by m 

That night, we kept good watch : but there was no 
appearance of danger. 

The next morning [of Friday, 23rd March], divers of 
their people came over [the Town Brook] to us; hoping 
to get some victuals, as we imagined. 

Some of them told us, The King would have some of 
us come [to] see him. 

Captain Standish and Isaac Allebton went 
venturously: who were welcomed of him, after their 
manner. He gave them three or four groundnuts, and 
some tobacco. 

We cannot yet conceive but that he is willing to 
have peace witti us. For they have seen our people 
sometime alone, [or] two or three, in the woods, at 
work and fowling: when as they offered them no 
harm, as they might easily have done. And especially 
because he hath a potent adversary, the Narowhiganseis 
\Na/n^a^amsdts\ that are at war with him; against 
whom, he thinks, [that] we may be some strength to 
Mm ; for our pieces are terrible unto them. 

This morning, they stayed till ten or eleven of the 
clock; and our Governor bade them send the King% 
ketfle, and [he] filled it full of pease: which pleased 
them weU. And so they went their way. 

Friday [, the 23rd March,] was a very fair day. 
Samoset and Squanto * still remained with us. 


* AftOTwards as many as were abl% b^an to plant tbw com. 
In wbicb sar«doe, Squanto stood them in great stead : showing them, both 
the manner how to set it j and after how to dre^ and tmid it. Also he 
toW them, except they got fish, and set with it [ic. mmmred Oie gromtd 
(d Ow tivmof ^mg : see pp. 488 , 59S] ; in these oM ground^ 
It wwld <xin6 to nothing. And he ^owed them, tlmt in the middle cf 
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Sqtjaoto went, at noon, to fish fear eels [?at MA 
River\. At night, he came home with iw many as he 
could well lift in one hand; which our p«>ple were 
glad of. They were fat and sweet. He trod them oat 
with his feet; and so caught them with his hmids, 
without any other instrummit 

This day, we proceeded on with our commmr 
business; from which we had been so oftea hinder^ 
by the savages’ coming : and conclude both of Militey 
Orders, and of some Laws and Orders: as we thought 
behoveful for our present estate and conditkm. And 
[wej did likewise choose [ia re-d^j oar 
Governor for this year ; which was 
Master John CaBVEB, a man 
well approved amongst us. 


AptO, tiiej ilHjald iuTe itoie eooc^ [of oonc up tits tooolc [tik T<w» 

% wMeh tlmy h^m to ImM : md tm^t kow to MSm it 
And Pte told tk«xa] win© to f©l ©tim fm 411 

wMeli f Gnwi tfU a«z^ ©xpoieiiMi 

'Bcme Hnglldi iwd mw lmmi\ m wliwt uid {wm ; tel it 'mi# 
to ^)od ; ©Itoer te tedum of tte cir tevim d toe 
m tetb, w mme otter delect Bmif&rd Jf5., tot Ml. 



A Journey to Packanokik, the habitation of the 
GREAT King, Massasoyt. As also our 
Message, [and] the Answer and 
intertainment we had of him. 

T seemed good to the Company, for many 
considerations, to send some amongst them 
to Massasoyt, the greatest Commander 
amongst the savages bordering about ns: 
partly to know where to find them, if occasion served ; 
as also to see their strength, discover the country, 
prevent abuses in their disorderly coming to us, make 
satisfaction for some conceived injuries to be {have ieerKi\ 
done on our parts, and to continue the league of peace 
and friendship between them and us. 

For these, and the like, ends ; it pleased the Governor 
to make choice of Stephen Hopkins and Edward 
Winslow to go imto him. And having a fit opportunity 
by reason of a savage called Tisquantum, that could 
speak English, coming unto us ; with all expedition [we] 
provided a horseman’s coat of red cotton, and laced with 
a slight [smaZi] lace, for a present ; that both they and 
their message might be the more acceptable amongst 
them. The message was as followeth : 

That forasmuch as his subjects cams often, and 
without fear, u^pon all occasions, amongst us; so we 
were now come unto him : amd in witness of the hyoe 
cmd good will the English hear mito him, the Governor 
hath sent him a coat; desiring that the feace and 
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wUh all mm, eo especially with them, <mr neojrmi 
veighboUTH. 

But whereas hw people came very oftm, amd very 
many together, to us; bringing, for the mmt part, Bteir 

1 ..1 'T ,7 . , •»'? » - 


{%m being but Birangeta as yd at Patwod dliM. Mem 
Plymouth; and not knowing kmo mir cmm might 
proper) wm andd no longer gim tfmm mtk 


wm 


from him, they ahouM be wdwme. And to tite end we 
mighi hnow them from <dker$, our Qovmwr had mnt 
him a chain; demring if any memenger diOuM 

come from Mm to m, we might Mow Mm, by |A«] 
brmging it with him; and hearken, ami give 
to hia memage accordingly, AUo reqmding hi 



of [&e] dmxd Tisu^ly} hurkd, took the mm : rmdwmg 
if etwr we muld iter of any that, had right tfwrmwto, 
to make mxHafadmn to Om full for it Td, wm 
w^hrdand the owiiera thereof were flM for fmr of 
m, {mr dmre mxa either to piy them mih the like 
quantity of com [maize]^ [of] Englidi mml, or any 
other mmwuditm we had, to ptootitrc ffmm witMl 
Rmjmdwg Mm, that some om ofhm men niigM mgmify 
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so WAich unto them; cmd we would content him for his 
paims. 

And, last of all, owr Governor requested one favour 
of him; which was that he would exchange some of 
their com* for seed, with us; that we might make trial 
which best agreed with the soil where we live. 

With these presents and [this] Message, we set 
forward [Sniiday] the 10th [of] June [This date is 
considered to be an error. Governor Bradford 
{Bradford M8., folio 143) states that the messengers 
started on Monday, 2ndi July 1621], about nine a clock 
in the morning ; our guide [Tisquantum] resolving that 
night to rest at Namaschet [Middleborough],i a town 
under Massasott : and conceived by us to be very near, 
because the Indians flocked so thick, upon every slight 
occasion, amongst us ; but we found it to be some 
fifteen English miles. 

On the way, we found some ten or twelve men 
women and children, which had pestered [annoyed] us 
tifl we were weary of them : perceiving that, as the 
T»n.TiTiAr of them aU is, where victual is easiliest to be got, 
there they live, especially in the summer ; by reason 
whereof, our Bay aflfording many lobsters, they resort 
every spring-tide thither; and now returned with us 
to Namaschet. 


* Probably what is now called Rhode Island com, which is a different 
species from that usually raised in Massachusetts; yielding a more 
delicate and whiter meal. — H. M. Dexteb, Idb. of New Brigland 
I. too, Ed. 1865, 4. 

t The spot so designated here is in what is now Middleborough, on the 
Nemasket river ; about thirty rods above the bridge, passed in going from 
the Green to the Four Comers, on the Middleborough and Plymouth road ; 
hiMTigr the rapids near the Lower Factory, which is now called the Star 
Millsw — H. M. Dbxtbb, lAb, of New England I. 101, Ed. 1805, 4. 
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Tliifchir we came aboul three a elc«k after aooa, 
iahabitante eatei^iiiiig ne with Joy ha the iwl mimiifer 
they mtild : givmg m a kind of br«d, mlled hy them 
mmizium, and the spawn of shads which Ihm they p* 
in almndwace, insomuch as they ns spocms to wfc 
toein [with]. With these, they boiled mnaty a®>iM : but 
of the shads, we eat heartily. 

After this, they desired one of our [two] men to 
shoot at a crow ; complaining what damii|^ th^. 
snstained in their com by them : who shc»ling 
fonrecore [yards] off, and killing; they much adminrf 
Iwm^red al] it, m [at] other shot% on ic^ter 
cwcaaions. 

^ After tliis, Tisquaxtom told ns, we akmid inrfly 
in cme day reach Pakanokick [Pokmmket] ; mo¥ing m 
to go some eight miles further, where w© shonli find 
more store and tetter vietnids than there. 

Being willing to hMten onir Journey, we went ; and 
mme thither at snnsetting: where we fonad many 
of the Namaschencks, they so calling the men of 
Jfaiaaschet, fishing njxja a ware [ttW/r],* which they had 
made on a river which belonged to them ; where toey 
canght abundance of imm 

'Hiero welcomed ns also, gave ns of their fish ; sad 
w% &mk of onr victmls: not doubting bnt w# shoali 
have enough wherever we 

Hiere we legged in toe open fields: for hon^ 
[wif tcfim#] they had none, tho^h they ^at WMt of 
toe snmmer there. 

The h^ of this river {tfm TUkui} is reported to l» 


* Kre^wHj at ti» OM Wi«r, m eifiwi* la 

pwt ©I j twa m aita ef t&« 

jttfflliiM id 5C«ia^«l, iriii lAm Taaak» rivw.— H. M. Bixtm. LB. 

^Mm MmjMmi 1 . 102 , m tm, 4 . 

Tli» rflgriai Ffttliew. 
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not far from the place of our abode. \_It rises within 
six miles of Plymowth.] Upon it are, and have been, 
many towns : it being [of] a good length. The ground 
is very good on both sides ; it being for the most part 
cleared. Thousands of men have lived there ; which 
died in a great plague not long since: and pity 
it was, and is, to see so many goodly fields, and 
so well seated, without men to dress and manure 
the same. 

Upon this river [the Taunton] dwelleth Massasoyt. 
It cometh^ into the sea at the Narrohiganset 
[Earragansett] Bay : where the Frenchmen so much 
use [frequent]. A ship may go many miles up it, 
as the savages report ; and a shallop to the head of it : 
but so far as we saw, we are sure a shallop may. 

But to return to our journey. The next morning 
[, Tuesday, the Zrd July], we brake our fast, took our 
leave, and departed; being then accompanied with 
some six savages. 

Having gone about six miles by the river side, at a 
known shoal place,* it being low water ; they spake to 
us to put off our breeches, for we must wade through. 

Here let me not forget the valour and courage of 
some of the savages on the opposite side of the river. 
For there were remaining alive [there] only two men, 
both aged ; especially the one, being above three score. 
These two, espying a company of [8] men entering the 
river, ran very swiftly and low in the grass, to meet us 
at the bank : where, with shrill voices and great courage, 
standing, [they] charged upon us with their bows. 
They demanded. What we were? supposing us to be 

* Tbeie seems to be no doubt that this crossing-place was at what 
is now known as Squabetty, 3J miles east-by-south of Taunton Green. — H. 
M, Bexteb, IM. of New Enrjlwnd Hist., I. 103, Ed. 1865, 4- 
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enemies ; and thinking to take advantage on us in the 
water. But seeing we were friends, they welcomed 
us with such food as they had: and we bestowed a 
small bracelet of beads on them. Thus far, we are sure, 
the tide ebbs and flows. • 

Having here again refreshed ourselves, we proceeded 
in our journey ; the weather being very hot for travel : 
yet the country [was] so well watered, that a man could 
scarce be dry {thirsty'] but he should have a spring at 
hand to cool his thirst ; besides small rivers in abundance. 
But the savages will not willingly drink but at a spring 
head. 

When we came to any small brook, where no bridge 
was ; two of them desired to carry us through, of their 
own accords. Also fearing we were, or would be, weary ; 
[they] offered to carry our pieces. Also if we would 
lay off any of our clothes, we should have them carried ; 
and as the one of them had found more special kindness 
from one of the messengers, and the other savage from 
the other, so they shewed their thankfulness accordingly, 
in affording us all help and furtherence in the journey. 

As we passed along, we observed that there were 
few places by the river but had been inhabited; by 
reason whereof, much ground was clear, save of weeds 
which grew higher than our heads. There is [there] 
much good timber; both oak, walnut tree, fir, beech, 
and exceeding great chestnut trees. 

The country, in respect of the lying \l(iy] of it, is 
both champanie {open and level] and hilly, like many 
places in England. In some places, it is very rocky ; 
both above ground and under it. And though the 
country be wild and overgrown with woods; yet the 
trees stand not thick, but a man may well ride a horse 
amongst them. 
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Passing on, at length, one of the company, an Indian, 
espied a man ; and told the rest of it We asked them, 
If they feared any ? 

They told us, That if they were Narrohigganset 
INarragansettl men, they would not trust them. 

Whereat, we called for our pieces \mmhets]\ and 
bade them not to fear : for, though they were twenty, 
we two alone would not care for them. 

But they hailing him, he proved a friend ; and had 
only two women with him. Their baskets were empty ; 
but they fetched water in their bottles: so that we 
drank with them, and departed. 

After, we met another man with other two women ; 
which had been at [a] randevow lencampmenti by the 
salt water ; and their baskets were full of roasted crab 
‘fishes, and other dried shellfish. Of which they gave us ; 
and we eat and drank with them : and gave each of 
tile women a string of beads, and departed. 

After, we came to a town* of Massasott's; where 
we eat oysters and other fish. 

From thence, we went to Packanokiek t : but 
Massasoyt was not at home. There we stayed; he 
being sent for. 

When news was brought of his coming, our guide 
Tisquantum requested that, at our meeting, we would 
discharge our pieces. But one of us going about to 
charge his piece ; the women and children, through fear 


* This was probably afc Matapuyst {see pages i71, 548, 656] now 
known as G-ardner’s Neck, in Swansey, Massa. — H. M. Dextee, Lib. of New 
England I. 106, Ed. 1866, 4. 

t While Packanokik was a general name for the Wampanoag territory, 
in the neighbourhood of what are now Warren, Bristol, &e., Ehode Island ; 
the Indian village here intended was Sowams, built around the spring, 
called Massasoit’s Spring, near Baker’s Wharf, in Warren. — Idem. 
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to see Mm take up Ms piece, ran away; and could not 
be pacified till he laid it down again; who afterward 
were better informed by our interpreter. 

Massasoyt being come [oti Wednesday, Uh Julyl 
we discharged our pieces, and saluted Mm : who (after 
their manner) kindly welcomed us, and took us into 
Ms house, and set us down by Mm. Where, having 
delivered our foresaid Message, and presents; and [he] 
having put the coat on his back and the chain about 
his neck ; he was not a little proud to behold himself, 
and his men also to see their King, so bravely 
attired. 

For Answer to our Message, he told us : 

We were welcome; and he would gladly continue 
that 'peace and friendship which was between hmi and 
'US ; and for his ')nen, they shoidd no more pester us as 
they had done. Also that he would send to Paomet 
[Pamet]; and would help us with corn for seed: 
according to our request 

This being done, his men gathered near to him : to 
whom he turned himself, and made a great speech ; they 
sometimes interposing, and, as it were, confirming and 
applauding him in that he said. The meaning whereof 
was, as far as we could learn, thus : 

W as not he, Massasoyt, Commander of the country 
about them ? Was not such a town his, and the 
people of it? and should they not bring their skins 
unto us ? 

To which they answered, These were his ; and would 
be at peace with us, and bring their skins to us. 

After this manner, he named at least thirty places ; 
and their answer was as aforesaid, to every one : so that, 
as it was delightful, [so] it was tedious, unto us. 

This being ended ; he lighted tobacco for us : and fell 
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to discoursing of England and of the King's Majesty ; 
marvelling that he would live without a wife \(^VjemANNE 
(of Benmarh) had died in 1619], Also he talked of the 
Frenchmen ; bidding us not to suffer them to come to 
Narrohiganset \NaraganseU\ for it was King James his 
country ; and he also was King James his man. 

Late it grew; but victuals he offered none: for 
indeed he had not any; [it] being he came so newly 
home. So we desired to go to rest. 

He laid us on the bed with himself and his wife; 
they at one end, and we at the other: it being only 
planks laid a foot from the ground, and a thin mat upon 
them. Two more of his chief men, for want of room 
pressed by and upon us : so that we were worse weary of 
our lodging, than of our journey. 

The next day, being Thursday [, 5th July\ many of 
their Sachems or petty Governors came to see us ; and 
many of their men also. There, they went to their 
manner of games for skins and knives. There, we 
challenged them to shoot with them for skins : but they 
durst not. Only they desired to see one of us shoot 
at a mark: who shooting with hail shot \hi/rd shot\ 
they wondered to see the mark so full of holes. 

About one of the clock, Massasoyt brought two 
fishes [? bass] that he had shot [with an arrow]. They 
were like bream ; but three times so big, and better 
meat. These being boiled; there were at least forty 
[that] looked for share in them. The most eat of them. 
This meal only we had in two nights and a day [ie, 
at SowaTYis] : and had not one of us bought a partridge, 
we had taken our journey fasting. 

Very importunate he was, to have us stay with him 
longer : but we desired to keep the Sabbath at home ; 
and feared we should be lightheaded for want of 
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sleep. For what with bad lodging ; the savages’ 
barbarous singing, for they use to sing themselves 
asleep; lice and fleas within doors; and muskeetoes 
[mosquitoes^ without: we could hardly sleep all the 
time of our being there. We much feared that if we 
should stay any longer, we should not be able to 
recover home for want of strength. 

So that, on the Friday morning [, Hh July}, before 
sunrising, we took our leave and departed ; Massasoyt 
being both grieved and ashamed that he could no better 
entertain us : and, retaining Tisquantum to send from 
place to place to procure truck for us, he appointed 
another, called Tokamahamon, in his place; whom 
we had found faithful before, and after, on all 
occasions. 

At this town of Massasoyt’s where we before eat, 
[? Matapuyst], we were again refreshed with a little 
fish: and bought about a handful of meal of their 
parched corn, which was very precious at that time of 
the year ; and a small string of dried shellfish, as big as 
oysters. The latter we gave to the six savages that 
accompanied us ; keeping the meal for ourselves. When 
we drank, we eat each a spoonful of it, [together] with 
[smoking] a pipe of tobacco ; instead of other victuals : 
and of this also, we could not but give them, so long as 
it lasted. 

Five miles, they led us, to a house, out of the way, in 
hope of victuals : bat we found nobody there ; and so 
were but worse able to return home. 

That night we reached to the wire [ Wear, near Titicut] 
where we lay before: but the Namascheucks were 
returned; so that we had no hope of anything there. 
One of the savages had shot a shad in the water ; and a 
small squirrel, as big as a rat, called a Neuxis. The one 
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half of either, he gave us : and after went to the wire to 
fish. 

From hence, we wrote to Plymouth: and sent 
Tokamahamon before to Namasket ; willing him from 
thence to send another [to Plymouth], that he might 
meet us with food at Namasket. 

Two men now only remained with us ; and it pleased 
GOD to give them good store of fish, so that we were 
well refreshed. 

After supper, we went to rest ; and they to fishing 
again. More they gat, and fell to eating afresh; 
and retained sufficient, ready roast[ed] for all our 
breakfasts. About two a clock in the morning \of 
Saturday y arose a great storm of wind, rain, 

lightning, and thunder, in such [a] violent manner that 
we could not keep in our fire : and had the savages not 
roasted fish when we were asleep, we had set forward 
fasting ; for the rain still continued with great violence, 
even the whole day through, till we came within two 
miles of home. 

Being wet and weary, at length, we came to 
Namaschet. There we refreshed ourselves ; giving gifts 
to all such as had shewed us any kiiidness. 

Amongst others, one of the six that came with us 
from Packanokik (having, before this, on the way 
unkindly forsaken us) marvelled we gave him nothing ; 
and told us, what he had done for us. 

We also told him of some discourtesies he offered us, 
whereby he deserved nothing: yet we gave him a 
small trifle. 

Whereupon he ofiered us tobacco. 

But, the house being full of people, we told him, He 
stole some by the way ; and if it were of that, we would 
not take it : for we would not receive that which was 
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stolen upon any terms. If we did, our God would be 
angry with us, and destroy us. 

This abashed him ; and gave the rest great content. 
But, at our departure [from Namasket {Middleborough)\ 
he would needs carry him on his back through a river ; 
whom he had formerly, in some sort, abused. 

Fain they would have had us to lodge there all 
night ; and wondered we would set forth again in such 
weather : but, GOD be praised ! we came safe 
home that night ; though wet, weary, 
and surbated [^footsoTe\ 



A Voyage made by Tm of our men to the Kingdom 
OF Nauset, to seek a boy that had lost himself 

IN THE WOODS. WiTH SUCH ACCIDENTS AS 
BEFELL US IN THAT VOYAGE. 

HE nth of June [This date is considered to 
he an error. Governor Bradford {Bradford 
M,S., folio 145) states, About the latter end 
of this month [July 1621], one John 
Billington lost himself in the woods; and wandered 
up and down some five days, living on berries and what 
he could find. This rescue expedition was therefore 
in August^, we set forth, the weather being very fair : 
but, ere we had been long at sea, there arose a storm of 
wind and rain, with much lightning and thunder, 
insomuch that a spout [water arose not far from 

us. But, GOD be praised ! it dured not long : and we 
put in, that night, for harbour, at a place, called 
Cummaquid [Bamsiahle ha.rhour] ; where we had some 
hope to find the boy [J ohn Billington juniorl. Two 
savages were in the boat with us: the one was 
Tisquantum our interpreter ; the other Tokamahamon, 
a special friend. It being night, before we came in ; we 
anchored in the midst of the bay : where we were dry 
[agroundl at a low water. 

In the morning, we" espied savages seeking lobsters ; 
and sent our two interpreters to speak with them, 
the channel being between them. Where they told 
them, What we were, and for what we were come; 
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willing them not at all to fear ns, for we would not 
hurt them. 

Their answer was, That the hoy was well, but he 
was at Nauset ; yet since we were there, they desired us 
to come ashore and eat with them. Which, as soon as 
our boat floated, we did ; and went six [of us] ashore, 
having four pledges for them in the boat. 

They brought us to their Sachem or Governor, whom 
they call Iyanough, a man not exceeding twentysix 
years of age; but very personable \comely'], gentle, 
courteous, and fair conditioned: indeed not like a 
savage, save for his attire. His entertainment was 
answerable to his parts; and his cheer plentiful and 
various. 

One thing was very grievous unto us at this place. 
There was an old woman, whom we judged to be no less 
than a hundred years old ; which came to see us because 
she never saw English [before] : yet could not behold us, 
without breaking forth into [a] great passion, weeping 
and crying excessively. We demanding the reason of 
it ; they told us, She had three sons, who, when Master 
Hunt was in these parts, went aboard his ship to trade 
with him ; and he carried them captives into Spain, for 
Tisquantum at that time was carried away also: by 
which means, she was deprived of the comfort of her 
children in her old age. 

We told them. We were sorry that any Englishman 
should give them that ofience ; that Hunt was a bad 
man, and that all the English that heard of it condemned 
him for the same : but for us, we would not offer them 
any such injury ; though it would gain us all the skins 
in the country. So we gave her some small trifles; 
which somewhat appeased her. 

After dinner, we took boat for Nauset \Eastham \ ; 
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lYANOUaH and two of his men accompanying us. Ere 
we came to Nauset, the day and tide were almost spent, 
insomuch as we could not go in with our shallop : but 
the Sachem or Governor of Cummaquid went ashore, 
and his men with him. We also sent Tisquantum to 
tell Aspinet, the Sachem of Nauset, wherefore we 
came. 

The savages here came very thick amongst us, and 
were earnest with us to bring in our boat; but we 
neither well could : nor yet desired to do it, because we 
had less cause to trust them ; being they only 
being those who'] had formerly made an assault upon us, 
in the same place, in [the] time of our winter Discovery 
for [a place of] habitation [, see pp, 431-434]. And 
indeed it was no marvel they did so: for howsoever 
[then], through snow or otherwise, we saw no houses ; 
yet we were [then] in the midst of them. 

When our boat was aground, they came very thick ; 
but we stood therein upon our guard : not suffering any 
to enter except two, the one being of Maramoick 
[? Monomoyichy now Chatham] ; and one of those, whose 
corn we had formerly found. We promised him 
restitution : and desired him either to come to Patuxet for 
satisfaction ; or else we would bring them so much corn 
again. He promised to come. We used him very 
kindly for the present. Some few skins we gat there ; 
but not many. 

^ After sunset, Aspinet came, with a great train ; and 
brought the boy with him, one bearing him through the 
water. He had not less than a hundred with him : the 
half whereof came to the shallop side xmarmed with 
him ; the other [half] stood aloof [at a distance], with 
their bows and arrows. There he delivered us the boy, 
behung with beads; and made peace with us: we 
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bestowing a knife, on him ; and likewise on another that 
first entertained the boy, and brought him thither. So 
they departed from us. 

Here, we understood that the Narrohigansets 
[Narragansetts] had spoiled some of Massasott's men, 
and taken him. This struck some fear in us : because 
the Colony was so weakly guarded [It will he seen from 
page 359, that, excluding these ten men, there were now 
only 22 adult males at Plymouth] the strength [the 
picked men] thereof being abroad [away here at 
Eastham], 

But we set forth with resolution to make the best 
haste home we could. Yet the wind being contrary; 
[and] having scarce any fresh water left, and at least 
sixteen leagues [, = 48 miles, to] home, we put in again 
for the shore. There we met again with Iyanough, 
the Sachem of Cummaquid ; and the most of his town, 
both men women and children, with him. He being still 
willing to gratify us, took a rundlet [containing 18 
gallons], and led our men in the dark a great way for 
water ; but could find none good : yet brought such as 
there was, on his neck, with them. In the mean time, 
the women joined hand in hand, singing and dancing, 
before the shallop; the men also shewing all the 
kindness they could. Iyanoijgh himself taking a 
bracelet from about his neck, and hanging it upon one 
of us. 

Again, we set out ; but to small purpose, for we gat 
but little homeward. Our water also was very brackish ; 
and not to be drunk. 

The next morning, Iyanough espied us again ; and 
ran after us. We, being resolved to go to Cummaquid 
again to water, took him into the shallop: whose 
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entertainment [there, then,] was not inferior unto the 
former [occasion]. 

The soil at Nauset and here [at Cummaquid] is 
alike, even and sandy: not so good for corn as where 
we are. Ships may safely ride in either harbour. In 
summer, they abound with fish. 

Being now watered, we put forth again; and, 
by GOD’s Providence, came safely 
home that night. 



A Journey to the Kingdom of Namaschet, in 

DEFENCE OF THE GREAT KiNG, MaSSASOYT, AGAINST 
THE NaRROHIGGANSETS ; AND TO REVENGE THE 
SUPPOSED DEATH OF OUR INTERPRETER 

Tisquantum. 

T our return from Nauset, we found it true 
that Massasoyt was put from his country 
by the Narrohiggansets {NarTagansetts], 
Word also was brought unto us, That 
one Coubatant [or Caunbatant. Bradford spells 
this name Corbitant], a petty Sachem or Governor 
under Massasoyt, whom they ever feared to be too 
conversant [intimate'] with the Narrohiggansets, was at 
Namaschet [Middlehorough]: who sought to draw the 
hearts of Massasoyt’s subjects from him ; speaking also 
disdainfully of us; storming at the Peace between 
Nauset, Cummaquid, and us ; and at Tisquantum the 
worker of it ; also at Tokamahamon and one 
Hobbamock [or Hobomok], two Indians or Lemes 
[This word is thought to 6e a misprint] ; one of which 
he would treacherously have murdered a little before, 
[he] being a special and trusty man of Massasoyt’s. 

Tokamahamon went to him [openly] : but the other 
two would not. Yet, putting their lives in their hands, 
privately [they] went to see if they could hear of their 
King; and, lodging at Namaschet, were discovered to 
Coubatant [Caunbatant, or Corbitant] : who set a 
guard to beset the house, and took Tisquantum ; for he 
said, If he were dead; the English had lost their 
tongue. 
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Hobbamock (seeing that Tisquantum was taken ; 
and [that] Coubatant held a knife at his breast), being 
a strong and stout man, brake from them : and came 
to New Plymouth full of fear and sorrow for 
Tisqtjantum, whom he thought to be slain. 

Upon this news, the Company [at Plymouth] 
assembled together [on Monday, the 13th of August 
1621] ; and resolved, on the morrow, to send ten men 
armed to Namaschet, and Hobbamock for their guide : 
to revenge the supposed death of Tisquantum, on 
Coubatant our bitter enemy; and to retain [arrest} 
Nepeof, another Sachem or Governor, who was of this 
confederacy, till we heard [of] what was become of our 
friend Massasott. 

On the morrow [, Tuesday, tlie .14th of August], we 
set out ten men armed; who took their journey as 
aforesaid : but the day proved very wet. 

When we supposed we were within three or four 
miles of Namasehet; we went out of the way, and 
stayed there till night: because we would not be 
discovered. There we consulted what to do: and 
thinking [it] best to beset the house at midnight, each 
was appointed his task by the Captain; all men 
ineouraging one another to the utmost of their power. 

By mght, our guide [Hobomok] lost his way ; which 
much discouraged our men : [it] being we were wet, and 
weary of our arms. But one of our men, having been 
before at Namasehet, brought us into the way again. 

Before we came to the town, we sat down and ate 
such as ourknapsack[s] afforded. That being done, we 
threw them aside; and all such things as might hinder 

us . and so went on, and beset the house ; according to 
our last resolution. 
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Those that entered, demanded, If Coubatant were 
not there ? But fear had bereft the savages of speech. 

We charged them not to stir: for if CouBATANT 
were not there, we would not meddle with them. If he 
were, we came principally for him, to be avenged on 
him, for the supposed death of Tisquantum ; and other 
matters : but, howsoever, we would not at all hurt their 
women or children. 

Notwithstanding, some of them pressed out at a 
private door, and escaped ; but with some wounds. 

At length, perceiving our principal ends, they told 
us, Coubatant was returned, with all his train; and 
that Tisquantum was yet living, and in the town: 
offering some tobacco ; [and] such other as they had to 
eat. 

In this hurly burly, we discharged two pieces at 
random; which much terrified all the inhabitants 
except Tisquantum and Tokamahamon : who, though 
they knew not our end in comming ; yet assured them 
of our honesty, that we would not hurt them. 
Those boys that were in the house, seeing our care 
of [the] women, often cried Neen squaes, that is to 
say, “ I am a woman {or rather a girl] ” : the women 
also hanging upon Hobbamock, calling him towam, that 
is, “ friend ” 

But, to be short, we kept them we had ; and made 
them make a fire, that we might see to search the house. 
In the meantime, Hobbamock gat on the top of the 
house; and called Tisquantum and Tokamahamon: 
which came unto us, accompanied with others ; some 
armed, and others naked \unarmed\ 

Those that had bowes and arrows, we took them away 
[from them] ; promising them again when it was day. 
The house we took for our better safeguard ; but 
The Pilgrim Patters. 2 h 
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released those we had taken ; manifesting whom we 
came for, and wherefore. 

On the next morning [, Wednesday, the 15th Angnst], 
we marched into the midst of the town ; and went to 
the honse of Tisquantum to breakfast. Thither came 
all whose hearts were upright towards us : but 
Coubatant’s faction were fled away. 

There, in the midst of them, we manifested again 
our intendment ; assuring them, That although 
CouBATANT had now escaped us: yet there was no 
place should secure him and his from us, if he continued 
his threatening us, and provoking others against us ; 
who had kindly entertained him, and never intended 
evil towards him, till he now so justly deserved it. 
Moreover, if Massasoyt did not return in safety from 
Narrohigganset [NarTaganseW] ; or if hereafter he 
{Goxjbatant] should make any insurrection against 
him ; or offer violence to Tisquantum, Hobbamock:, or 
any of Massasoyt’s subjects : we would revenge it upon 
him, to the overthrow of him and his. As for those 
[who] were wounded: we were sorry for it, though 
[they] themselves procured it, in not staying in the 
house at our command ; yet, if they would return home 
with us, our Surgeon [Samuel Fuller] should heal 
them. 

At this offer, one man and a woman that were 
wounded went home with us : Tisquantum and many 
other known friends accompanying us ; and offering all 
help that might be, by carriage of anything we had, to 
ease us. 

So that, by GOD^s good Providence, we safely returned 
home, the morrow [i.e. the Wednesday] night 
after we set forth. 



A Eelation of our Voyage [Expmdition] to the 

MaSSACHUSETS ; AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 

seemed good to the Company in general 
that, though the Massachusets* {the Indians 
of Boston Bay] had often threatened us, 
as we were informed; yet we should go 
amongst them: partly to see the country; partly to 
make peace with them ; and partly to procure their 
truck [commodities]. 

For these ends, the Governor chose ten men fit for 
the purpose, and sent Tisquantum and two other 
savages ; to bring us to speech with the people, and [to] 
interpret for us. 

We set out about midnight [of Tuesday, 18th 
September 1621], the tide then serving for us. We, 
supposing it to be nearer than it is, thought to be there 
the next morning betimes: but it proved well near 
twenty leagues [=60 miles: hut the actual distance 
hy water from Plymouth to Boston is about 44 miles] 
from New Plymouth. 

We came into the bottom of the Bay [i.e. hy Point 
AUerton to Lighthouse Channel] ; but [it] being late 
[on Wednesday, the 19th September], we anchored, 
and lay in the shallop : not having seen any of the 



♦ The Indian word ifassacAwsetts means, ‘‘A hill in the form of an 
arrow’s head” : referring to the Bine Hills.— H. M. Dextee, Lih, of New 
England EisUy 1. 124, Ed. 1865, 4. 
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The next morning [of Thursday, the 20th September], 
we put in for the shore. There we found many lobsters, 
that had been gathered together by the savages : which 
we made ready [cooked] under a cliff [ t at the north-east 
of the peninsula of Squantum], The Captain [Miles 
Standish] set two sentinels behind the cliff, to the 
landward, to secure the shallop: and, taking a guide 
with him and four of our company, went to seek the 
inhabitants; where they met a woman coming for 
her lobsters. They told her of them ; and contented 
her for them. She told them where the people were. 
Tisquantum went to them. The rest returned ; having 
direction[s] which way to bring the shallop to them. 

The Sachem or Governor of this place is Obbatinewat 
[not to he confounded with OBBATmNUA] : and, though 
he lives in the bottom of the Massachuset Bay, yet 
he is under Massasoyt. He used us very kindly. He 
told us, He durst not then remain in any settled place ; 
for fear of the Tarentines [The Tarratines lived on the 
Penobscot river, Maine]: also the Squa[w] Sachem, or 
[the] Massachusets' Queen, was an enemy to him. 

We told him of divers Sachems that had [at Plymouth, 
on the previousl^th Septemheri] acknowledged themselves 
to be King J ames his men ; and if he also would submit 
himself, we would be his safeguard from his enemies : 
which he did ; and went along with us, to bring us to 
the Squa[w] Sachem. 

Again we crossed the Bay [from what is now Quincy 
to Charlestown], which is very large ; and hath at least 
fifty islands in it, but the certain number is not known 
to the inhabitants. Night it was, before we came to 
that side of the Bay where this people were. On shore, 
the savages went : but found nobody. That night also, 
we rid at anchor aboard the shallop. 
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On the morrow [of Friday, the 21st September], we 
went ashore, all but two men ; and marched, in \u7ideT] 
arms, up in the country. Having gone three miles; 
we came to a place where corn [maize] had been 
newly gathered, a house [wigivanm] pulled down, and the 
people gone. 

A mile from hence [i,e. at what is now Medford], 
Nanepashemet their King, in his lifetime, had lived. 
His house was not like others : but a scaffold was largely 
built [a large scaffold was built] with poles and plan'bs, 
some six feet from [the] ground ; and the house, upon 
that : [it] being situated on the top of a hill [, now called 
Boch Hill], 

Not far from hence, in a bottom [near Mystic Pond, 
in Medford], we came to a Fort, built by their deceased 
King. The manner [of it was] thus : 

There were poles, some thirty or forty feet long, 
stuck in the ground as thick as they could be set one 
by another : and with these, they inclosed a ring some 
forty or fifty feet over. A trench, breast high, was 
digged on each side. One way there was, to go into 
it; with a bridge. In the midst of this pallizado 
[palisade], stood the frame of a house [wigwam ] ; 
wherein, being dead, he lay buried. 

About a mile from hence, we came to such another ; 
but seated on the top of a hill. Here Nanepashemet 
was killed: none dwelling in it, since the time of his 
death [in 1619]. 

At this place [now Medford] we stayed: and sent 
two savages to look [for] the inhabitants ; and to inform 
them of our ends in coming, that they might not be 
fearful of us. Within a mile of this place, they found 
the women of the place together, with their corn on 
heaps. Whither we supposed them to be fled for fear 
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of ns : and the more, because in divers places they had 
newly pnlled down their houses : and, for haste in one 
place, had left some of their corn covered with a mat, 
and nobody with it. 

With much fear, they entertained us at first: hut 
seeing our gentle carriage {behaviofiir^ towards them, 
they took heart and entertained us in the best manner 
they could ; boiling cod, and such other things as they 
had, for us. 

At length, with much sending for, came one of their 
men, shaking and trembling for fear : but when he saw 
we intended them no hurt, but came to truck, he promised 
us his skins also. Of him, we enquired for their Queen : 
but it seemed she was far from thence. At least, we 
could not see her. 

Here Tisqtjantum would have had us rifle the savage 
women ; and take their skins, and all such things as 
might be serviceable for us: “for,'’ said he, “they 
are a bad people ; and have often threatened you." 

But our answer was, “Were they never so bad; we 
would not wrong them, or give them any just occasion 
against us. For their w’ords, we little weighed them: 
but if they once attempted anything against us, then 
we would deal far worse than he desired." 

Having well spent the day, we returned to the 
shallop: almost all the women accompanying us, to 
truck. Who sold their coats from their backs ; and 
tied boughs about them : but with great shamefastness 
{sho/mefacedTiess ^ ; for indeed they are more modest than 
some of our English women are. We promised them, to 
come again to them ; and they, us, to keep their skins 
\i,e, heaver shins]. 

Within this Bay, the savages say, there are two 
rivers [, the Mystic and the Charles ] : the one \the Mystic] 
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whereof we saw, having a fair entrance ; hnt we had 
no time to discover it. Better harbours for shipping 
cannot be, than here are. At the entrance of the Bay 
are many rocks ; and, in all likelihood, very good 
fishing ground. Many, yea, most, of the islands have 
been inhabitated ; some being cleared from end to end : 
but the people are all dead, or removed. 

Our victual[s] growing scarce, the wind coming fair, 
and having a light moon ; we set out at evening : and, 
through the goodness of GOD, came safely home, before 
noon the day following \i.e. Saturday, 22nd 
September 1621]. 



A Letter sent from New England to a friend in 

THESE PARTS \ l . E , EN 9 LANI )\ SETTING FORTH A BRIEF 

AND TRUE Declaration of the worth of that 
Plantation; as also certain useful directions 
FOR SUCH as intend A VOYAGE 
INTO THOSE PARTS. 

7ING and old friend. Although I received 
no letter from you by this ship [the Fortune]: 
yet, forasmuch as I know you expect the 
performance of my promise (which was to 
write unto you truly and faithfully of all things) ; I 
have therefore, at this time, sent unto you accordingly ; 
referring you, for further satisfaction, to our more 
large Relations {here printed atpp, 407-487]. 

You shall understand, that in this little time [from 
the l&th of Beoember, when the Mayflower arrived at 
Plymouth, to the 11th December 1621, the first Forefathers' 
Anniversary] that a few of us have been here, we have 
built seven dwelling houses ; and four for the use of the 
Plantation : and have made preparation for divers others. 

We set, last Spring, some twenty acres of Indian 
corn ; and sowed some six acres of barley and pease : 
and, according to the manner of the Indians, we manured 
our ground with herrings, or rather shads [alewives ] ; 
which we have in great abundance, and take with great 
ease at our doors [i,e, in the Town Brook]. 

Our corn did prove well, and, GOD be praised ! we 
488 
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had a good increase of Indian corn; and our barley 
[was] indifferentpy] good: but our pease [were] not 
worth the gathering ; for we feared they were too late 
sown. They came up very well, and blossomed: but 
the sun parched them in the blossom. 

Our harvest being gotten in, our Governor [William 
Bradford] sent four men on fowling; that so we 
might, after a more special manner, rejoice together, 
after we had gathered the fruit of our labours [What, 
in England, would he called, a Harvest Festival. It 
was the first New England Thanksgiving Day']. They 
four, in one day, killed as much fowl as, with a little 
help besides, served the Company \hy which is here 
intended, the about fifty English 'peofile then left alive in 
the Colony] almost a week. At which time, amongst 
other recreations, we exercised our Arms [i.e. drilled ] ; 
many of the Indians coming amongst us. 

And, amongst the rest, their greatest King, 
Massasoyt, with some ninety men ; whom, for three 
days, we entertained and feasted. And they went out, 
and killed five deer : which they brought to the 
Plantation ; and bestowed on our Governor, and upon 
the Captain [Miles Standish], and others. 

And although it be not always so plentiful as it was 
at this time with us : yet, by the goodness of GOD, we 
are so far from want, that we often wish you partakers 
of our plenty. 

We have found the Indians very faithful in their 
Covenant of Peace with us ; [and] very loving and 
ready to pleasure us. We often go to them ; and they 
come to us. Some of us have been fifty miles by land 
in the country with them [i.e. to Sowams in Pokanoket ; 
see pp. 462-473]: the occasions and Relations whereof 
you shall understand by our general and more full 
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Declaration [aforesaid] of such things as are worth 
the noting. 

Yea, it hath pleased GOD so to possess the Indians 
with a fear of us, and love unto us, that not only the 
greatest King amongst them, called Massasoyt ; but 
also all the Princes and peoples round about us, have 
either made suit unto us, or been glad of any occasion 
to make peace with us : so that seven of them at once 
have sent their messengers to us to that end. Yea, an 
isle at sea, which we never saw [Cajpawach, now Galled 
Martha's Vineyard]^ hath also, together with the former, 
yielded willingly to be under the protection [of], and 
subjects to, our Sovereign Lord King James. So that 
there is now great peace amongst the Indians themselves, 
which was not formerly ; neither would have been but 
for us : and we, for our parts, walk as peaceably and 
safely in the wood as in the highways in England. We 
entertain them familiarly in our houses; and they, as 
friendly, bestowing their venison on us. 

They are a people without any religion, or knowledge 
of any God [This error WmsLOW corrects at 'page 582 ] ; 
yet very trusty, quick of apprehension, ripe witted, [and] 
just. The men and women go naked ; only a skin about 
their middles. 

For the temper of the air here, it agreeth well 
with that in England: and if there be any difference 
at all, this is somewhat hotter in summer. Some 
think it to be colder in winter: but I cannot, out of 
experience, so say. The air is very clear ; and not foggy, 
as hath been reported. I never, in my life, remember a 
more seasonable year than we have here enjoyed : and 
if we have once but kine, horses, and sheep ; I make no 
question but men might live as contented here as in any 
part of the world. 
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For fish and fowl, we have great abundance. Fresh 
cod, in the summer, is but coarse meat with us. Our 
Bay is full of lobsters all the summer ; and aflbrdeth 
variety of other fish. In September, we can take a 
hogshead of eels in a night, with small labour ; and can 
dig them out of their beds. All the winter, we have 
mussels and othus [? a misprint for clams] at our doors. 
Oysters we have none near: but we can have them 
brought by the Indians, when we will. All the 
Spring time, the earth sendeth forth naturally very 
good sallet herbs [i.e, vegetables like lettuce^ endive, 
&G. for salad\ Here are grapes, white and red, and 
very sweet and strong also ; strawberries, gooseberries, 
raspas [rcLspberriesly &c. ; plums of three sorts, white, 
black, and red, being almost as good as a damson: 
abundance of roses, red, white, and damask ; single, but 
very sweet indeed. 

The country wanteth only industrious men to employ 
{cultivate it]. For it would grieve your hearts if (as I) 
you had seen so many miles together, by goodly rivers, 
uninhabited : and withal to consider those parts of the 
world wherein you live, to be even greatly burdened 
with abundance of people. 

These things I thought good to let you understand ; 
being the truth of things, as near[ly] as I could 
experimentally take knowledge of ; and that you might, 
on our behalf, give GOD thanks, who hath dealt so 
favourably with us. 

Our supply {reinforcement] of men from you, came 
the 9th of November 1621. Putting in at Cape Cod, 
some eight or ten leagues from us; the Indians that 
dwell thereabout, [who] were they who were owners of 
the corn which we found in caves {? graves] : for which 
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we have given them full content, and are in great 
league with them : they sent us word, There was a 
ship near unto them, but thought it to be a Frenchman 
[a French ship] ; and indeed, for ourselves, we expected 
not a friend so soon. 

But when we perceived she made for our Bay, the 
Governor [William Bradfoed] commanded a great 
piece \a cannon] to be shot off, to call home such as were 
abroad at work. Whereupon every man, yea, boy that 
could handle a gun, was ready ; with full resolution that, 
if she were an Enemy, we would stand, in our just 
defence, not fearing them. But GOD provided for us 
better than we supposed. 

These came all in health unto us ; not any being 
sick by the way, otherwise than by sea sickness : and 
so continue at this time, by the blessing of GOD. The 
goodwife Ford was delivered of a son, the first night 
she landed: and both of them [mother and child] are 
very well. 

When it pleaseth GOD, we are settled; and fitted 
for the fishing business and other trading: I doubt 
not but, by the blessing of GOD, the gain will give 
content to all. In the mean time, that we have 
gotten, we have sent by this ship [the Fortune; see 
pp. 506-508] : and though it be not much ; yet it will 
witness for us that we have not been idle ; considering 
the smallness of our number all this summer [vi^. 32 
men only]. We hope the Merchants [the Adventurers] 
will accept of it; and be incouraged to furnish us 
with things needful for further employment: which 
will also incourage us to put forth ourselves to the 
uttermost. 

Now because I expect your coming unto us with 
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others of our friends ; whose company we much desire : 
I [have] thought good to advertise you of a few things 
needful. 

Be careful to have [on board your ship] a very good 
Bread-room, to put your biscuits in. Let your caske 
[cas^js] for beer and water be ironbound ; for the first 
tyre [the lowest tier of casks in the shi^\ if not more. 
Let not your meat be dry salted. None can better do it 
than the sailors. Let your meal be so hard trodd[en] in 
your cask that you shall need an adze or hatchet to 
work it out with. Trust not too much on us for com at 
this time : for, by reason of this last company that came 
[the 35 persons in the Fortune], depending wholly upon 
us, we shall have little enough till harvest. Be careful 
to come by [he able to get af] some of your meal, to spend 
[consume'] by the way. It will much refresh you. 
Build your cabins as open as you can ; and bring good 
store of clothes and bedding with you. Bring every 
man a musket, or fowling piece. Let your piece be long 
in the barrel ; and fear not the weight of it, for most 
of our shooting is from stands [props for the mmkets\ 
Bring juice of lemons; and take it fasting. It is of 
good use. For hot [distilled] waters, Anniseed Water 
is the best ; but use it sparingly. If you bring anything 
for comfort in the country ; butter, or sallet [salad] oil, 
or both, are very good. Our Indian corn, even the 
coarsest, maketh as pleasant meat as Kice: therefore 
spare that, unless to spend by the way. Bring 
paper and linseed oil, for your windows; with cotton 
yam for your lamps. Let your shot be most[ly] 
for big fowls; and bring store [plenty] of powder 
and shot. 

I forbear further to write, for the present ; hoping to 
see you by the next return [of a ship here]. So I take 
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my leave ; commending you to the Lord, for a safe 
conduct unto us : 

Eesting in him 

Your loving friend, 

E. W. [Edward Winslow.] 

Plymouth, in New England, 
this 11th of December 
162L 



Seasons and Considerations touching the 

LAWFULNESS \_ RIGHTFULNESS \ OF REMOVING 

OUT OF England into the parts 
OF America. 


B ORASMUOH as many Exceptions 
are daily made against the going 
into, and inhabiting of, foreign 
desert places ; to the hinderances 
of Plantations abroad and the increase of distractions at 
home : it is not amiss that some (which have been Ear 
witnesses of the Exceptions made ; and are Agents, or 
Abettors, of such Removals and Plantations) do seek to 
give content to the World, in all things that they possibly 


can. 

And although most of the opposites [opponents] are 
such as either dream of raising their fortunes here, to 
that than which there is nothing more unlike[ly]; or 
such as affecting their homeborn country so vehemently 
as that they had rather, with all their friends, beg, yea 
starve in it, than undergo a little difficulty in seeking 
abroad: yet are there some who (, out of doubt, in 
tenderness of conscience and fear to offend GOD, by 
running before they be called) are straitened; and do 
straiten [Kinder] others from going into foreign 
Plantations. 

For whose cause, especially ; I have been drawn, out 
of my good affection to them, to publish some Reasons 
that might give them content and satisfaction ; and also 
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stay and stop the willful and witty caviller [cajptious 
ohjector]. And herein I trust I shall not be blamed of 
any godly wise [man] though, through my slender 
judgement, I should miss the mark ; and not strike the 
nail on the head : considering it is the first attempt that 
hath been made, that I know of, to defend those 
enterprises. Eeason would therefore, that if any man, 
of deeper reach and better judgement, see further, or 
otherwise; that he [would] rather instruct me, than 
deride me. 

Cawtions. And, being studious for brevity, we 
must first consider, That whereas GOD, of old, did 
Gen. xii. 1, 2; Call and summou our fathers by predictions, 
dreams, visions, and certain illuminations, 
Psai. cv. 13 . to go from their countries, places, and 
habitations, to reside and dwell here, or there ; and 
to wander up and down from city to city, and 
land to land, according to his will and pleasure : 
now there is no such calling to be expected, for any 
matter whatsoever; neither must any so much as 
imagine that there will now be any such thing. 

GOD did once so train up his people: but now 


he doth not ; but speaks in another manner. 
^ And so we must apply ourselves to 

,GOD’s present dealing ; and not to his wonted 
dealing. And as the miracle of giving manna ceased, 
when the fruits of the land became plenty 
Josh. T. 12. ^ple'Titeous] : so GOD, having such a plentiful 
storehouse of directions in his holy Word ; there must 


not now any extraordinary revelations be expected. But 
now the ordinary examples and precepts of the Scriptures, 
reasonably and rightly understood and applied, must be 
the Voice and Word that must call us, press us, and 


direct us in every action. 
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Gen. XTii. 8. 


Neither is there any land or possession now, like 
unto the possession which the Jews had in Oaanan ; 
being legally holy, and appropriated unto a 
holy people, the Seed of Abraham : in 
which they dwelt securely, and had their days prolonged. 
It being by an immediate Voice said, That he, the Lord, 
gave it them, as a land of rest after their weary travels ; 
and a type of eternal rest in heaven. 

But now there is no land of that sanctimony 
[sanctity'] ; no land, so appropriated ; none, typical : much 
less any that can be said to be given of GOD to any 
nation, as was Caanan ; which they and their seed must 
dwell in, till GOD sendeth upon them Sword or 
Captivity. But now we are all, in all places, 
strangers and pilgrims, travellers and sojourners : most 
properly, having no dwelling but in this 
earthen tabernacle. Our dwelling is but a 
wandering ; and our abiding, but » as a fleeting [a 
hastening away] ; and, in a word, our home so were tlie 
is nowhere but in the heavens; in that tempo^ 
house not made with hands, whose maker blessings and m- 
and builder is GOD ; and to which all ascend, urge ^ 
that love the Coming of our Lord Jesus. 

Though then there may be reasons to persuade a man 
to live in this or that land ; yet there cannot be the same 
reasons which the Jews had : but now as natural, civil, 
and religious bands tie men ; so must they be bound ; 
and as good reasons for things terrene and heavenly 
appear, so they must be led. 


2 Oor. V. 1-3, 


Objection, And so here falleth in our question, How 
a man, that is here bom and bred, and hath lived some 
years [here], may I'emove himself into another country ? 
Answer, I answer, A man must not respect only to 

The Pilgrim Pathers. ^ i 
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live and do good to himself ; but he should see where he 
can live to do most good to others : for, as one saith, He 
whose living is but for himself ; it is time he were dead/’ 

Some men there are who, of necessity, must here 
live ; as being tied to duties, either to Church, 
Common Wealth, household, kindred, &c. But others, 
and that many, who do no good in none of those 
i.wbat persons [Callings], nor can do none; as being not 
may lienee able, or not in favour, or as wanting 
opportunity : and living as outcasts, 
nobodies, eyesores ; eating but for themselves ; teaching 
but themselves ; and doing good to none, either in soul 
or body ; and so pass over days, years, and months ; 
yea, so live and so die. 

Now such should lift up their eyes and see. Whether 
there be not some other place and country 
^ which they may go, to do good; and 
have use towards others, of that knowledge, 
wisdom, humanity, reason, strength, skill, faculty, cfec. ; 
which GOD hath given them for the service of others, 
and his own glory ? 

But not to pass the bounds of modesty so far 
as to name any, though I confess I know many who sit 
Luke 20 with their talent in a napkin, 

having notable endowments, both of body 
and mind; and might do great good if they were in 
some places ; which here do none, nor can do none : and 
yet, through fleshly fear, niceness [fastidiousness or 
dai 7 itiness\ straitness [narroum^ess] of heart, &c., sit still 
and look on ; and will not hazard a dram of health, nor 
a day of pleasure, nor an hour of rest, to further the 
knowledge and salvation of the sons of Adam 
Beasoui World; where a drop of the 

knowledge of Cheist is most precious, which 
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is here not set by. Now what shall we say to such a 
Profession of Christ, to which is joined no more denial 
of a man's self ? 

Objection, But some will say, What right have I 
to go [and] live in the heathen's country ? 

Answer, Letting pass the ancient discoveries, 
contracts, and agreements which our Englishmen have, 
long since, made in those parts ; together with the 
acknowledgement of the Histories and Chronicles of 
other nations ; who profess [acknowledge] the land of 
America, from Cape de Florida unto the Bay of Canada 
[Ghilf of St Lawrence] — which is South and North, 300 
leagues and upwards ; and East and West, further than 
yet hath been discovered — ^is proper [belongs] to the 
Bang of England. Yet letting that pass, lest I be 
thought to meddle further than it concerns me, or 
further than I have discerning: I will mention such 
things as are within my reach, knowledge, sight, and 
practice, since I have travailed [Laboured] in these affairs. 

And first, Seeing we daily pray for the conversion 
of the heathens ; we must consider, Whether 
there be not some ordinary means and 
course for us to take to convert them: or 
whether prayer for them, be only referred to GOD's 
extraordinary work from heaven ? Now it seemeth unto 
me, that we ought also to endeavour and use the means 
to convert them : and the means cannot be used, unless 
we go to them, or they come to us. To us, they cannot 
come : our land is full. To them, we may go : their 
land is empty. 

This then is a sufficient reason to prove our going 
thither to live, lawful [morally right]. Their 
land is spacious and void, and there are * 

few : and [they] do but run over the grass, as do also 
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the foxes and wild beasts. They are not indnstrions : 
neither have art, science, skill, or faculty to use either 
the land, or the commodities of it ; hut all spoils, rots, 
and is marred, for want of manuring, gathering, 
ordering, &c. As the ancient Patriarchs therefore 
removed from straiter places into more roomthy, where 
the land lay idle and waste, and none used; though 
there dwelt inhabitants by them, as Gen. xiii. 6, 11, 12 
and xxxiv. 21, and xli. 20 : so is it lawful now to take a 
lan(i, which none useth ; and [to] make use of it. 


And as it is a common land or unused, and [an] 
undressed [uneultivated] country ; so we 
Eoasoni g common consent, composition. 

This IS to ce f X • 1 1 1 

considered as and agreement ; whicn agreement is double : 
srani'i™ Fkst, the imperial Governor, Massasoit 
territories stoat /.^yj^ose circuits [boundaries], in likelihood, 
the pimtation. Jaeger than England and Scotland) hath 

acknowledged the King’s Majesty of England to be his 
master and Commander ; and that once in my hearing 
[in November, or December 1621] : yea, and in writing, 
under his hand, to Captain Stanmsh, both he and many 
other Kings which are under him (as Pamet, Nauset, 
Cummaquid, Narrowhiggonset, Namaschet, &.c) ; with, 
divers others that dwell about the Bays of Patuxet 
[Plymouth] and Massachuset [Boston Bay]. 

Neither hath this been accomplished by threats and 
blows, or [the] shaking of sword and sound of trumpet. 
For as our faculty that way is small, and our strength 
less ’ so our warring with them is after another 
manner, namely, by friendly usage, love, peace, honest 
and just carriages [behaviowr ], good counsel, &c; ; that so 
, we and they may not only live in peace in 
ximi. 3 . that laud, and they yield subjection to an 
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earthly Prince ; but that as voluntaries, they may 
be persuaded at length to embrace the Prince of 
Peace, Ohkist Jesus ; and rest in peace with him 
for ever. 

Secondly. This composition is also more particular 
and applicatory as touching ourselves there inhabiting. 
The Emperor, by a joint consent, hath promised and 
appointed us to live at peace, where we will, in all his 
dominions; taking what place we will, and as much 
land as we will ; and bringing as many people as we 
will. And that for these two causes. 

First. Because we are the servants of James, King 
of England ; whose the land, as he confesseth, is. 

Secondly. Because he hath found us just, honest, 
kind, and peaceable ; and so loves our company. 

Yea, and that in these things there is no dissimulation 
on his part, nor fear of breach (except our 

security ingender in them some unthought-of treachery ; 
or our uncivility [rvbdeness] provoke them to anger) is 
most plain in other Relations \at pp. 407-494] : which 
shew that the things they did, were more out of love 
than out of fear. 

It being then, first, a vast and empty chaos ; secondly, 
acknowledged the right of our Sovereign King ; thirdly, 
by a peaceable composition in part possessed of divers 
of his loving subjects : I see not, who can doubt and call 
in question the lawfulness [righteowsness] of inhabiting 
or dwelling there; but that it may be as lawful for 
such, as are not tied upon some special occasion here, to 
live there as well as here. Yea, and as the enterprise is 
weighty and difficult : so the honour is more worthy, 
to plant a rude wilderness, to enlarge the honour and 
fame of our dread Sovereign ; but chiefly to display the 
efficacy and power of the Gospel, both in zealous 
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preaching, Professing, and wise walking under it, before 
the faces of these poor blind infidels. 

As for such as object the tediousness of the voyage 
thither ; the danger of pirates' robbery, [and] of the 
savages' treachery, &c. ; these are but lions in the 

Prov X ii 13 Were well for such men, if 

they were in heaven. For who can shew 
them a place in this world, where iniquity shall not 
compass them at the heels ? or where they 
sL shall have a day without grief ? or a lease 
of life, for a moment ? And who can tell 
but GOD, what dangers may lie at our doors, even in our 
native country ? or what plots may be abroad [hatching] ? 
or when GOD will cause our sun to go down at 
noonday ? and, in the midst of our peace and 

Axnos. viii. 9. • , i i , • 

security, lay upon us some lasting scourge 
for our so long neglect and contempt of his most 
glorious Gospel ? 

Objection. But we have here great peace, plenty of 
the Gospel, and many sweet delights and variety of 
comforts. 

Ansiuer. True indeed, and far be it from us to deny 
and dimmish the least of these mercies. 
2!^. But have we rendered unto GOD thankful 

\ obedience for this long peace, whilst other 

peoples have been at war [The allusion here is to the 
Thirty Tears War then raging in Germany’] ? Have we 
not rather murmured, repined, and fallen at jars amongst 
ourselves ; whilst our peace hath lasted with foreign 
Power[s] ? Were there ever more suits in law, more envy, 
contempt, and reproach, than now a days ? Abeaham 
and Lot departed asunder, when there fell a breach 
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betwixt them ; which was occasioned by 
the straitness of the land; and, surely, I • • 

am persuaded that howosever the frailities of men are 
principal \the primary causes] in all contentions, yet 
the straitness of the place is such, as each man is fain 
to pluck his means, as it were, out of his neighbour’s 
throat. There is such pressing and oppressing, in town 
and country, about farms, trades, traffic, &c. ; so as a 
man can hardly anywhere set up a trade, but he shall 
pull down two of his neighbours. 

The towns abound with young tradesmen [artizam ] ; 
and the hospitals are full of the ancient [ones]. Thecountry 
is replenished with new farmers ; and the almhouses 
are filled with old labourers. Many there are who get 
their living with bearing burdens ; but more are fain to 
burden the land with their whole bodies. Multitudes 
get their means of life by prating ; and so do numbers 
more, by begging. Neither come these straits upon 
men always through intemperancy, ill husbandry, 
indiscretion, &c., as some think : but even the most 
wise sober and discreet men go often to the wall ; 
when they have done their best. Wherein, as GOD’s 
Providence swayeth all, so it is easy to see, That the 
straitness of the place, having in it so many strait 
\narTow\ hearts, cannot but produce such effects more 
and more. So as every indifferent {impartial] minded 
man should be ready to say, with father Abraham, 
“ Take thou, the right hand ; and I will take the left 1 ” 
Let us not thus oppress, straiten, and affiict one another 1 
but seeing there is a spacious land, the way to which is 
through the sea, we will end this difference in a day I 

That I speak nothing about the bitter contention 
that hath been about Religion, by writing disputing and 
inveighing earnestly one against another: the heat of 
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road ; lie caused our company to be stowed under the 
hatches. And — having detained them thirteen days \? 
from 20th January to 1st February 1622. The Fortune 
arrived in London on the l^th February^ ; and fed them 
with lights, livers, and entrails : because he suffered his 
soldiers to eat all their good victuals — at length, he sent 
them aboard a little lean flesh, a hogshead of small 
\jpoor'] wine, some little bread and vinegar, to victual 
them home. But withal propounded to them, to testify, 
under their hands. That he had taken from them but 
two * hogsheads of fox skins f : else, he said, they should 
not have liberty. 

Howbeit, by the kindness of a young Gentleman, 
pitying their distress — who only amongst the French 
could speak English — they were discharged; giving, 
under their hands, That the Marquis of Cera had taken 
from them two hogsheads of beaver skins, and some 
other small matters. 

Endorsed 

A Complaint of divers Adventurers 
and Inhabitants of New England. 

S. P. Colonial, Vol. V., No 112. 


^ Captain John Smith states, “ Within a month, they [in the Fortunc\ 
returned here {^from New Plymoutli\ for England, laded with clapboard, 
wainscot [pahwood for pandiing'\ and walnut [wood], with about three 
hogsheads of beaver skins, and some saxefras [sassa/j-cts], the 13 December 
[1621].” New England's Trials, 2nd Ed., 1622, 4. 

If so, CusHJiAN must, in some way or other, have outwitted the noble 
pirate ; and saved one of the hogsheads of beaver skins from his clutches. 
Beadford, however, says, “two hogsheads of beaver and other skins.” 
MS. 153. 

t The Marquis had probably never seen a beaver skin in his life ; and 
gave the skins the only name he knew of. — E. A. 
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New England: 

or 

a true Helation of things very remarkable at 
the Plantation of Plymouth in 
New England. 


Shewing the wonderful Providence and goodness of 
GOD, in their preservation and continuance ; 
being delivered from many apparent 
deaths and dangers. 

Together with 

a Delation of such religious and civil laws and 
customs as are in practice amongst the Indians 
adjoining to them, at this day. 

As also 

what conunodities are there to be raised for the 
maintenance of that and other Plantations 
in the said country. 

Written by E. W. ; who hath borne a part in 
the forenamed troubles, and there lived 
since their first arrival. 

LONDON. 

Printed by I. D. [John Dawson] for William Bladen 
and John Bellamie : and are to be sold at their 
shops; at the Bible in Pauls Churchyard, 
and at the Three Golden Lions in 
Cornhill, near the Boyal 
Exchange. 1624. 




To THE EeABEB. 


OOD Reader. When I first penned this 
discourse, I intended it chiefiy for the 
satisfaction of my private friends : but, 
since that time, have been persuaded to 
publish the same. And the rather, because of a 
disorderly Colony [of Thomas WjEST02fs men] that are 
dispersed, and most of them returned [to England]; 
to the great prejudice and damage of him that set 
them forth. Who, as they were a stain to Old England 
that bred them, in respect of their lives and manners 
amongst the Indians : so, it is to be feared, [they] will be 
no less to New England, in their vile and clamorous 
reports; because she would not foster them in their 
desired idle courses. 

I would not be understood to think there were no 
well-deserving persons amongst them. For, of mine 
own knowledge, it was a grief to some, that they were 
so yoked : whose deserts as they were then suitable to 
their honest protestations ; so, I desire, [they] still may 
be, in respect of their just and true Relations. 

Peradventure thou wilt rather marvel that I deal 
so plainly ; than any way doubt of the truth of this, 
my Relation. Yea, it may be, tax me therewith : as 
seeming rather to discourage men, than [in] any way to 
further so noble an action. 

If any honest mind be discouraged ; I am sorry. 
Sure I am, I have given no just cause : and am so far 
from being discouraged myself, as I purpose to return 
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forthwith. And for other light and vain persons ; if 
they stumble hereat, I have my desire: accounting it 
better for them and us, that they keep where they 
are; as being unfit and unable to perform so great a 
task. 

Some faults have escaped; because I could not 
attend on the press : which I pray thee correct as thou 
findest ; and I shall account it as a favour unto me. 

Thine, 

E. W. 





To ALL WELL-WILLEES AND FUETHERERS OF PLANTATIONS 

IN New England ; especially to such as ever have 
[assisted], or desire to assist, the people 
OF Plymouth in their just proceedings ; 

GRACE AND PEACE BE MULTIPLIED! 

IGHT Honourable and Worshipful Gentleman ; 
or whatsoever. Since it hath pleased GOD 
to stir you up to be Instruments of his 
glory, in so honourable an enterprise as the 
inlarging of His Majesty’s dominions, by planting Ms 
loyal subjects in so healthful and hopeful a country as 
New England is: where, the Church of GOD being 
seated in sincerity, there is no less hope of convincing 
the heathen of their evil ways, and converting them 
to the true knowledge and worship of th^ living 
GOD, and so consequently, the salvation of their 
souls by the merits of Jesus Christ than elsewhere ; 
though it be much talked on, and lightly or lamely 
prosecuted. 

I therefore think it but my duty, to offer the View 
of our Proceedings to your worthy considerations: 
having, to that end, composed them together thus 
briefly, as you see. Wherein, to your great encouragement, 
you may behold the good Providence of GOD working 
with you, in our preservation from so many dangerous 
plots and treacheries as have been intended against us : 
as also in giving his blessing so powerfully upon the 
weak means we had ; inabling us with health and 
ability, beyond expectation, in our greatest scarcities ; and 
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The Epistle Dedicatory. 
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possessing the hearts of the savages with astonishment 
and fear of ns* Whereas if GOD had let them loose, 
they might easily have swallowed us up; ;'scarce[ly] 
being a handful in comparison of those forces they 
might have gathered together against us: which now, 
by GOD’S blessing, will be more hard and difficult, in 
regard our number of men is increased ; our town, 
better fortified ; and our store, better victualled. 
Blessed therefore be his name ! that hath done so great 
things for us ; and hath wrought so great a change 
amongst us. 

Accept, I pray you, my weak endeavours. Pardon 
my unskilfuUness ; and bear with my plainness in the 
things I have handled. Be not discouraged by our 
former necessities ; but rather incouraged with us : 
hoping that as GOD hath wrought with us in our 
beginning of this worthy work, undertaken in his name 
and fear ; so he will, by us, accomplish the same to 
his glory and our comfort, if we neglect not the 
means. 

I confess, it hath not been much less chargeable to 
some of you [the Adventurers], than hard and difficult 
to us, that have endured the brunt of the battle : and 
yet small profits returned. Only, by GOD’s mercy, we 
are safely seated, housed, and fortified : by which means, 
a great step is made unto gain ; and a more direct 
course taken for the same, than if, at first, we had rashly 
and covetously fallen upon it. 

Indeed, three things are the overthrow and bane, as 
I may term it, of Plantations. 

1. The vain expection of present [instant] profit: 
which, too [far] too commonly, taketh a 
principal seat in the heart and affections ; 
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though GOD’s glory &c. is preferred before 
it in the mouth, with protestation. 

2. Ambition in their Governors and Commanders, 

seeking only to make themselves, great; and 
slaves, of all that under them ; to maintain a 
transitory base honour in themselves ; which 
GOD oft punisheth with contempt. 

3. The carelessness of those that send over supplies 

\TeinfoTC&meniij8\ of men unto them ; not caring 
how they be qualified: so that oft times 
they are rather the Image of Men endued 
with bestial, yea, diabolical afiections ; than 
the Image of GOD endued with reason, 
understanding, and holiness. 

I praise GOD, I speak not these things experimentally, 
by way of complaint of our own condition : but have 
great cause, on the contrary part, to be thankful to 
GOD, for his mercies towards us. 

But rather, if there be any too desirous of gain, to 
intreat them to moderate their affections; and [to] 
consider that no man expecteth fruit before the tree 
be grown. Advising all men that, as they tender their 
own welfare, so to make choice of such to manage and 
govern their affairs as are approved, not to be seekers 
of themselves, but [of] the common good of all for whom 
they are imployed. And beseeching such as have the 
care of transporting men for the supply and furnishing 
of Plantations, to be truly careful in sending such as 
may further, and not hinder, so good an action. 

There is no godly honest man but will be helpful in 
this kind ; and adorn his Profession with an upright 
life and conversation : which Doctrine of Manners ought 
first to be preached, by giving a good example to the 
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poor savage heathens, amongst whom they live. On 
the contrary part, what great offence hath been given 
by many profane men ; who, being but seeming 
Christians, have made Christ and Christianity stink in 
the nostrils of the poor infidels ; and so laid a stumbling 
block before them : but “ woe be to them, by whom such 
offences come ! ” 

These things, I offer to your Christian considerations ; 
beseeching you to make a good construction of my 
simple meaning, and [to] take in good part this ensuing 
Relation : dedicating myself, and it, evermore unto your 
service; beseeching GOD to crown our Christian and 
faithful endeavours, with his blessings temporal and 
eternal. 

Yours, in this service. 

Ever to be commanded, 

E. W. [Edward Winslow.] 



Good News 
from New England. 

HE good ship, called the Fortune (which, 
in the month of November 1621, blessed 
be GOD ! brought us a new Supply 
[reinforcementl of 35 persons) was not 
long departed [from] our coast [on 13th December 1621], 
ere the great people of Nanohigganset [NarTCbganseU\ 
which are reported to be many thousands strong, began 
to breathe forth many threats against us ; notwithstand- 
ing their desired and obtained peace with us, in the 
foregoing summer: insomuch as the common talk of 
our neighbour[ing] Indians, on all sides, was of the 
preparation they made to come against us. 

In reason, a man would think they should have now 
more cause to fear us that before our Supply came. 
But, though none of them were present ; yet 
understanding by others, That they [in the Fortun^ 
neither brought arms, nor other provisions with them ; 
but wholly relied on us: it occasioned them to slight 
and brave us with so many threats as they did. 

At length, came one of them to us, who was sent by 
Canaijacijs [ie. Canonigus] their chief Sachem or 
King ; accompanied with one Tokamahamon, a friendly 
Indian. 

This messenger inquired for Tisquantijm our 
interpreter ; who not being at home, [he] seemed rather 
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to be glad than sorry : and leaving for him, a bundle of 
new arrows lapped in a rattlesnake's skin, desired to 
depart with all speed. But our Governors (not knowing 
what to make of this strange carriage \heliaviouT ] ; and 
comparing it with what we had formerly heard) 
committed him to the custody of Captain Stanbish: 
hoping now to know some certainty of that we so often 
heard ; either by his own relation to us, or to 
Tisqtjai^tTJM at his return; desiring myself, having 
special familiarity with the other forenamed Indian, to 
see if I could learn anything from him. Whose [i.e, 
Tokamaeamon's] answer was sparingly to this effect. 
That he could not certainly tell ; but [he] thought they 
were enemies to us. 

That night, Captain Standish gave me and another, 
charge of him ; and gave us order to use him kindly, 
and that he should not want anything he desired : and 
to take all occasions to talk, and inquire of the reasons 
of those reports we heard; and withal to signify that, 
upon his true relation, he should be sure of his own 
freedom. 

At first, fear so possessed him that he could scarcely] 
say anything: but, in the end, [he] became more 
familiar, and told us, That the messenger, which his 
master sent, in summer [of 1621], to treat of peace ; at 
his return, persuaded him rather to war: and to the 
end he might provoke him thereunto, as appeared to 
him by our reports, the former messenger'] detained 
many of the things [that] were sent him [i.e, Canoeicus] 
by our Governor [William Beadford]; scorning the 
meanness of them, both in respect of what [he] himself 
had formerly sent [to Plymouth], and also of the 
greatness of his own person. So that he [the Indian 
with whom Winslow was now talking] much blamed 
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the former messenger, saying, That, upon the knowledge 
of this, his false carriage; it would cost him his life. 
But [he] assured us that, upon his relation of our speech 
then with him, to his master, he would be friends with us. 

Of this, we informed the Governor [William 
Bbadfoed] and his Assistant [Isaac Alleeton], and 
Captain [Miles] Standish: who, after consultation, 
considered him howsoever but in the state of a 
messenger ; and, it being as well against the Law of Arms 
amongst them, as us in Europe, to lay violent hands on 
any such, set him at liberty. The Governor giving 
him order, to certify his master, That he had heard of 
his large and many threatenings, at which he was much 
offended : daring him, in those respects, to the utmost, 
if he would not be reconciled to live peaceably, as others 
his neighbours ; manifesting withal, as ever, his desire 
of peace, but his fearless resolution, if he could not so 
live amongst them. 

After which, he caused meat to be offered him : but 
he refused to eat, making all speed to return, and giving 
many thanks for his liberty. But requesting the other 
Indian again to return : the weather being violent, he 
\i.e. Tokamab:amon\ used many words to persuade him 
to stay longer ; but could not. Whereupon he 
Tokamaeamon] left him; and said, He was with his 
friends ; and would not take a journey in such extremity 
[of weather]. 

After this, when Tisquantum returned ; and the 
arrows were delivered, and the manner of the 
messenger’s carriage related : he signified to the 
Governor, That to send the rattlesnake’s skin, in that 
maimer, imported enmity ; and that it was no better 
than a challenge. 

Hereupon, after some deliberation, the Governor 
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Stuffed the skin with powder and shot; and senb it 
back : returning no less defiance to Conanacijs 
[GanoniousI] assuring him, If he had [had] shipping 
now present, thereby to send his men to Nanohigganset 
[Narraganseitj now Rhode Island], the place of his 
abode ; they should not need to come so far by land to 
us: yet withal shewing that they should never come 
unwelcome or unlocked for. 

This message was sent by an Indian ; and delivered 
in such sort, as it was no small terror to this savage 
King ; insomuch as he would not once touch the powder 
and shot, or suffer it to stay in his house or country : 
whereupon, the messenger refusing it, another took it 
up ; and [it] having been posted from place to place a 
long time, at length [it] came whole [unopened^ back 
again [to Plymouth]. 

In the mean time, knowing our own weakness, 
notwithstanding our high words and lofty looks towards 
them ; and still lying open to all casualty, having, as yet, 
under GOD, ncf other defence than our arms : we 
thought it most needful to impale our town; which, 
with all expedition, we accomplished in the month of 
February and some few days [in March]. Taking 
in the top of the hill \%ow the Burial Hill] under 
which our town is seated: making four bulwarks 
or jetties [bastions or projections] without the ordinary 
circuit of the pale [palisade], from whence we could 
defend the whole town in three whereof, are gates ; 
and [in] the fourth, [there wiU be one] in time to be. 

This being done, Captain Standish divided our 
strength [forces] into four Squadrons or Companies ; 
appointing whom he thought most fit, to have command 
of each : and, at a General Muster or Training, appointed 
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each his place ; gave each, his Company ; giving them 
charge, upon every alarm, to resort to their leaders to 
their appointed place; and in his absence, to be 
commanded and directed by them. That done, according 
to his order, each drew his Company to his appointed 
place for defence ; and there together [they] discharged 
their muskets. After which, they brought their new 
Commanders to their houses ; where again they graced 
them with their shot, and so departed. 

Fearing also lest the enemy, at any time, should take 
any advantage by firing our houses ; Captain Standish 
appointed a certain Company that (whensoever they 
saw [fire], or heard Fire ! '' to be cried in the town) 
should only betake themselves to their arms ; and 
should inclose the house, or place, so indangered ; and 
stand aloof {at a distance] on their guard, with their 
backs towards the fire: to prevent treachery, if any 
were in that kind intended. If the fire were in any of 
the houses [of the district] of this guard; they were 
then freed from it {i.e, from being thus on guard] ; but 
not otherwise, without special command. 

Long before this time, we promised the people of 
Massachuset [i,e, Boston Bay], in the beginning of 
March [1622] to come unto them, and trade for their 
furs : which [time] being then come, we began to make 
preparation for that voyage. 

In the mean time, an Indian, called Hobbamock, who 
still lived in the town [of Plymouth, see page 383], told 
us, That he feared the Massachusets, or Massachuseucks 
(for so they called the people of that place), were 
joined in confederacy with the Nanohigganeucks 
or people of Nanohigganset [Narragansetts]; and 
that they therefore would take this opportunity to 
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cut off Captain Standish and his company abroad 
[while awayl : but howsoever, in the mean time, it was 
to be feared that the Nanohigganeuks would assault the 
town at home ; giving many reasons for his jealousy. As 
also that Tisquantijm was in the confederacy : who, we 
should find, would use many persuasions to draw us 
from our shallops to the Indians' houses [wigwams], for 
their better advantage. 

To confirm this his jealousy, he told us of many secret 
passages that passed between him and others, having 
their meetings ordinarily abroad in the woods : but if at 
home [at Plymouth] howsoever, he was excluded from 
their secrecy ; saying, It was the manner of the Indians, 
when they meant plainly, to deal openly. 

But in this his practice [jplot], there was no shew of 
honesty. 

Hereupon the Governor, together with his Assistant 
[Isaac Allerton] and Captain Standish, called together 
such as, by them, were thought most meet for advice 
in so weighty a business; who, after consideration 
hereof, came to his resolution : 

That as hitherto, upon all occasions between them 
and us, we had ever manifested undaunted courage and 
resolution ; so it would not now stand with our safety to 
mew up ourselves in our new-enclosed town: 

partly because our Store was almost empty, and therefore 
[we] must seek out for our daily food, without which we 
could not long subsist ; but especially for that thereby 
they would see us dismayed, and be encouraged to 
prosecute their malicious purposes with more eagerness 
than ever they intended. Whereas, on the contrary, by 
the blessing of GOD, our fearless carriage might be a 
means to discourage and weaken their proceedings. 

And therefore, [it was] thought best to proceed in 
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OUT Trading Voyage, making this use of that we heard 
— ^to go better provided, and use the more carefulness 
both at home and abroad : leaving the event to the 
disposing of the Almighty. Whose Providence, as it had 
hitherto been over us for good ; so we had now no cause, 
save our sins, to despair of his mercy in our preservation 
and continuance : where we desired rather to be 
Instruments of good to the heathens about us, than to 
give them the least measure of just offence. 

All things being now in readiness, the forenamed 
Captain, with ten men, accompanied with Tisquantum 
and Hobbamock, set forwards for the Massachusets [i.e, 
Boston Bay, 44 miles away}. 

But we* had no sooner turned the point of the 
harbour, Gurnet's Nose, (where, being becalmed, we let 
fall our grapnel; [in order] to set things to rights, 
and prepare to row); but there came an Indian of 
Tisquantum’s family, running to certain of our people 
that were from home [m the fields, distant from 
Plymouth}, with all eagerness, having his face wounded, 
and the blood still fresh on the same, calling to them 
to repair home ; oft looking behind him, as if some 
others had him in chase: saying, That at Namaschet 
[Middleborough}, a town some fifteen miles from 
us, there were many of the Nanohiggansets 
[Warragansetts}, Massassowat our supposed friend, 
and CcjN-BATANT [or Oobbitant], our feared enemy, 
with many others ; with a resolution to take 
advantage, on the present opportunity, to assault 
the town, in the Captain's absence. Affirming that he 


* Winslow was therefore one of the eleven Englishmen in the shallop. 
— E. A. 
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received the wound in his face, for speaking in our 
behalf, and by slight [craff] escaped ; looking oft 
backward, as if he suspected them to be at hand. 

This he affirmed again to the Governor : whereupon 
he gave command that three pieces of ordnance should 
be made ready and discharged ; to the end that, if we 
were not out of hearing, we might return thereat. 

Which we no sooner heard ; but we repaired 
homeward with all convenient speed : arming ourselves, 
and making all in [a] readiness to fight. When we 
entered the harbour, we saw the town likewise on their 
guard: whither we hasted, with all convenient speed. 

The news being made known unto us ; Hobbamock 
said flatly, That it was false : assuring us of 
Massassowat’s faithfulness. Howsoever he presumed 
felt certainjy he would never have undertaken any 
such act without his privity ; himself being a Pinese, 
that is, one of his chiefest champions or men of valour : 
it being the manner amongst them, not to undertake 
such enterprises without the advice and furtherance of 
men of that rank. 

To this, the Governor answered, He should be sorry 
that any just and necessary occasions of war should 
arise between him and any [of] the savages ; but 
especially Massassowat : not that he feared him more 
than the rest ; but because his love more exceeded 
towards him than any. 

Whereunto Habbamock replied, There was no cause 
wherefore he should distrust him; and therefore [the 
Governor] should do well to continue his affections. 

But to the end things might be made more manifest ; 
the Governor caused Hobbamock to send his wife, with 
all privacy, to Puckanokick [i,e. to Sowams in Pohanoket], 
the chief place of Massassowat's residence, pretending 
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other occasions : there to inform herself, and so us, 
of the right state of things. 

When she came thither, and saw all things quiet ; 
and that no such matter was, or had been, intended, 
[she] told Massassowat what had happened at Plymouth^ 
by them called Patuxet. Which, when he understood] 
he was much offended at the carriage {behaviouT} of 
TisquanTUM : returning many thanks to the Governor 
for his good thoughts of him ; and assuring him that, 
according to their first Articles of Peace, he would send 
word, and give warning, when any such business was 
towards [ajpproaching]. 

Thus, by degrees, we began to discover TisquaNtum ; 
whose ends were only to make himself great in the eyes 
of his countrymen, by means of his nearness and favour 
with us : not caring who fell, so he stood. 

In the general, his course was to persuade them, he 
could lead us to peace or war, at his pleasure. And 
would oft threaten the Indians, sending them word, in a 
private manner, we were intended shortly to kill them ; 
that thereby he might get gifts to himself, to work their 
peace ; insomuch as they had him in greater esteem 
than many of their Sachems. Yea, they [the Sack&nis] 
themselves sought to him ; who promised them peace in 
respect to us, yea, and protection too, so as they would 
resort to him. So that whereas divers were wont to rely 
on Massassowat for protection, and resort to his abode : 
now they began to leave him, and seek after Tisqttantum. 

Now though he could not make good these his 
large promises; especially because of the continued 
peace between Massassowat and us: he therefore 
raised this false alarm, hoping, whilst things were hot 
in the heat of blood, to provoke us to march into his 
country against him ; whereby he hoped to kindle such 
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a flame as would not easily be quenched. And hoping, 
if that block were once removed, there were no other 
between him and honour ; which he loved as his life, and 
preferred before his peace. 

For these, and the like abuses, the Governor sharply 
reproved him : yet was he so necessary and profitable 
an Instrument as, at that time, we could not miss him. 
But, when we understood his dealings, we certified all 
the Indians, of our ignorance and innocency therein: 
assuring them, [that] till they began [to fight] with us, 
they should have no cause to fear ; and if any hereafter 
should raise any such reports, they should punish them 
as liars, and seekers of their and our disturbance. Which 
gave the Indians good satisfaction on all sides. 

After this, we proceeded in our voyage to the 
Massachusets ; where we had good store of trade: 
and, blessed be GOD ! returned in safety ; though 
driven from before our town, in great danger and 
extremity of weather. 

At our return, we found Massassowat at the 
Plantation ; who made his seeming[ly] just apology for 
all former matters of accusation : being much offended 
and inraged against Tisquantum ; whom the Governor 
pacified as much as he could for the present. 

But, not long after his departure, he sent a messenger 
to the Governor, intreating him to give way to the death 
of Tisqijantxjm ; who had so much abused him. 

But the Governor answered. Although he had 
deserved to die, both in respect of him and us ; yet, 
for our sakes, he desired he would spare him : and the 
rather, because without him, he knew not well how to 
understand himself, or any other [of] the Indians. 
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With this answer, the messenger returned ; but came 
again, not long after, accompanied with divers others ; 
demanding him, from [on behalf of] Massassowat their 
master, as being one of his subjects, whom by our first 
Articles of Peace [see pp. 457-468] we could not retain: 
yet because he would not willingly do it, without the 
Governor's approbation, [he] offered him many beavers' 
skins for his consent thereto ; saying, That, according to 
their manner, their Sachem had sent his own knife, and 
them therewith, to cut off his head and hands, and bring 
them to him. 

To which the Governor answered, It was not the 
manner of the English to sell men’s lives at a price ; but 
when they had deserved justly to die, to give them their 
reward : and therefore refused their beavers’ [skins] as a 
gift. But sent for Tisquantum ; who though he knew 
their intent, yet offered not to fly : but came and accused 
Hobbamock as the author and worker of his overthrow ; 
yielding himself to the Governor, to be sent or not, 
according as he thought meet. 

But, at the instant, when our Governor was ready to 
deliver him into the hands of his executioners, a boat 
was seen at sea to cross before our town, and fall behind 
a headland not far off. Whereupon, having heard many 
rumours of the French, and not knowing whether there 
were any combination between the savages and them ; 
the Governor told the Indians, He would first know 
what boat that was, ere he would deliver him into their 
custody. But, being mad with rage, and impatient at 
delay, they departed in [a] great heat. 

Here let me not omit one notable, though wicked, 
practice [deceit] of this Tisquantum; who (to the end 
he might possess his country men with the greater fear 
of us; and so consequently of himseK) told them, We 
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had the plague buried in our Storehouse : which, at our 
pleasure, we could send forth to what place or people we 
would ; and destroy them therewith, though we stirred 
not from home. 

Being, upon the forenamed brabbles \_wTaj%gle^\ sent 
for by the Governor, to this place where Habbamock 
was, and some other of us ; the ground being broke[n] 
in the midst of the house (whereunder certain barrels 
of powder were buried; though unknown to him) 
Hobbamock asked him, What it meant ? 

To whom, he readily answered, That was the place, 
wherein the plague was buried; whereof he formerly 
told him and others. 

After this, Hobbamock asked one of our people, 
Whether such a thing were ? and Whether we had 
such command of it? 

Who answered, No. But the God of the English had 
it in store : and could send it at his pleasure ; to the 
destruction of his and our enemies. 

This was, as I take it, about the end of May 1622. 

At which time, our store of victuals was wholly 
spent : having lived, long before, with a bare and short 
allowance. 

The reason was that [the] Supply of men before 
mentioned 35 persons who came in the Fortune], 
which came so unprovided; not landing so much as a 
barrel of bread or meal for their whole company : but 
contrariwise received from us, for their ship’s store 
homeward. Neither were the setters forth thereof 
altogether to be blamed therein: but rather certain 
amongst ourselves, who were too prodigal in their 
writing and reporting [by the Mayflower] of that 
plenty we enjoyed. 
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But that I may return. This boat proved to he 
a shallop, that belonged to a fishing ship, called the 
Sparrow, set forth by Master Thomas Weston, late 
Merchant and citizen of London: which brought six 
or seven passengers, at his charge, that should before 
have been landed at the Plantation ; who also brought 
no more provision[s] for the present, than served the 
boat's gang [Grewl for their return to the ship. Which 
made her voyage \i,e. made her profit hy fishingl 
at a place called Damarin's Cove near Munhiggen 
[Damariscove Islands, near Monhegan, off the coast 
of Maine}, some forty leagues [ = 120 miles} from us 
north-eastward. About which place, there fished above 
thirty Sail of ships. 

And whither [I] myself was imployed by our 
Governor, with orders to take up such victuals as the ships 
could spare. Where I found kind entertainment and 
good respect; with a willingness to supply our wants. 
But, being not able to spare that quantity I required 
(by reason of the necessity of some among themselves ; 
whom they supplied before my coming), [they] 
would not take any Bills [of Exchange] for the same : 
but did what they could freely, wishing their store 
had been such as they might in greater measure have 
expressed their own love, and supplied our necessities, 
for which they sorrowed ; provoking one another [to 
free gifts for the Colony] to the utmost of their 
abilities. Which, although it were not much, amongst 
so many people as were at the Plantation ; yet through 
the provident and discreet care of the Governors, [it] 
recovered and preserved strength till our own crop on 
the ground was ready. 

Having dispatched there; I returned home with 
all speed convenient : where I found the state of the 

The Pilgrim Fathers 2 i* 
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Colony mucli weaker than when I left it. For till 
now, we were never without some bread : the want 
whereof, much abated the strength and flesh of some ; 
and swelled others. 

But here it may be said, If the countr}?- abound with 
fish and fowl in such measure as is reported ; how 
could men undergo such measure of hardness [JiardsMjp], 
except through their own negligence ? 

I answer, Everything must be expected in its proper 
season. ^^No man,” as one saith, “will go into an 
orchard in the winter, to gather cherries : ” so he that 
looks for fowl there in the summer, will be deceived in 
his expectation. The time they continue in plenty with 
us, is from the beginning of October to the end of 
March : but these extremities befel us in May and 
June. I confess that as the fowl decrease, so fish 
increase ; and indeed their exceeding abundance was 
a great cause of increasing our wants. For though 
our bay and creeks were full of bass and other fish; 
yet for want of fit and strong saynes [seines — aii 
encircling net with floats at its top] and other netting, 
they for the most part brake through and carried 
all away before them: and though the sea were full 
of cod; yet we had neither tackling nor harseis 
[hawsers] for our shallops. And indeed had we not 
been in a place where divers sorts of shell fish are, 
that may be taken with the hand, we must have 
perished ; unless GOD had raised some unknown or 
extraordinary means for our preservation. 

In the time of these straits, indeed before my going 
to Munhiggen [Monhegan]] the Indians began again 
to cast forth many insulting speeches ; glorying in 
our weakness, and giving out how easy it would be 
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ere long to cut us off. Now also Massassowat seemed 
to frown on us; and neither came, or sent, to us, as 
formerly. 

These things occasioned further thoughts of 
fortification. And whereas we have a hill, called The 
Mount {Afterwards called Fort Hill, and now Burial 
Hilljj inclosed within our pale [palisade], under which 
our town is seated ; we resolved to erect a Fort thereon ; 
from whence a few might easily secure the town from 
any assault the Indians can make ; whilst the rest might 
be imployed [elsewhere], as occasion served. This work 
was begun with great eagerness, and with the 
approbation of all men: hoping that, this being once 
finished, and a continual guard there kept, it would 
utterly discourage the savages from having any hopes 
or thoughts of rising against us : And though it took 
the greatest part of our strength from dressing our 
com [in May and June 1622]: yet, life being continued, 
we hoped GOD would raise some means instead thereof, 
for our further preservation. 

In the end of June, or beginning of July [1622], 
came into our harbour [at Plymouth], two ships of 
Master [Thomas] Weston’s aforesaid; the one called 
the Charity, and the other the Swan : having in them 
some fifty, or sixty, men, sent over at his own charge 
to plaut for him. These we received into our town; 
affording them whatsoever courtesy our mean condition 
could afford. There the Charity, being the bigger ship, 
left them; having many passengers, which she was 
to land in Virginia. 

In the mean time, the body of them refreshed 
themselves at Plymouth ; whilst some, [who were] most 
fit, sought out a place for them. The little store of corn 
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{growing maize] we had, was exceedingly wasted by the 
unjust and dishonest walking of these strangers; who 
though they would sometimes seem to help us in our 
labour about our corn ; yet spared not, day and night, to 
steal the same — it being then eatable and pleasant to 
[the] taste ; though green and unprofitable. And though 
they received much kindness [from us; yet] set light 
both by it and us ; not sparing to requite the love we 
shewed them, with secret backbitings, revilings, &c.: 
the Chief of them being forestalled [prepossessed by 
Tsomas Weston] and made against us, before they 
came ; as afterwards appeared. 

Nevertheless, for their Master’s sake, who formerly 
had deserved well from us, we continued to do 
them whatsoever good, or furtherance, we could : 
attributing these things to the want of conscience and 
discretion; expecting each day when GOD, in his 
Providence, would disburden us of them ; sorrowing 
that their Overseers were not of more ability and 
fitness for their places ; and much fearing what would 
be the issue of such raw and unconscionable 
[ill-considered and unreasonable] beginnings. 

At length, their coasters [surveyors] returned ; 
having found, in their judgement, a place fit for [a] 
Plantation, within the Bay of the Massachusets [i.a 
Boston Bay], at a place called by the Indians 
Wichaguscusset [Wessagusset, now called Weymouth]. 
To which place, the body of them went, with all 
convenient speed ; leaving still with us, such as were 
sick and lame, by the Governor’s permission, though on 
their parts undeserved: whom our Surgeon [Samuel 
Fuller], by the help of GOD, recovered gratis 
for them ; and they fetched home, as occasion 
served. 
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They had not been long from us, ere the Indians 
filled our ears with clamours against them ; for stealing 
their corn, and other abuses conceived by them. At 
which we grieved the more ; because the same men [the 
Boston Bay Indians}, in mine own hearing, had been 
earnest in persuading Captain Standish, before their 
coming [i.e. West02>Is men], to solicit our Governor, 
to send some of his men, to plant by them ; alledging 
many reasons, how it might he commodious for us. 

But we knew no means to redress those abuses j save 
reproof, and advising them to better walking, as 
occasion served. 

In the end of August [1622], came other two ships 
into our harbour [at Plymouth] : the one, as I take it, 
was called the Discovery, Captain [Thomas] Jones 
having the command thereof ; the other was that ship of 
Master Weston’s, called the Sparrow, which had now 
made her voyage of fish [had a full cargo of fish], 
and was consorted with the other, being both bound for 
Virginia. [This is a mistake. The Discovery was 
returning from Virginia to England. Seepp. 392-394] 

Of Captain Jones, we furnished ourselves of such 
provisions [for trading, i.e. leads &c.] as we most 
needed, and he could best spare : who as he used us 
kindly ; so [he] made us pay largely for the things we 
had. And had not the Almighty, in his all-ordering 
Providence, directed him to us; it would have sone 
worse with us than ever it had been, or after was. For 
as we had now but small store of com \maize\ for the 
year following ; so, for want of Supply \TeinfoTcement\ 
we were worn out \exhausted'\ of all manner of trucking 
stuff [commodities for barter], not having [therefore] 
any means left to help ourselves by trade: but, through 
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GOD^s good mercy towards ns, he had wherewith ; and 
did supply our wants on that kind competently. 

In the end of September, or beginning of October 
[1622], Master Weston’s bigger ship, called the Charity, 
returned for England: and left their Colony [at 
Wessagusset] sufficiently victualled; as some of most 
credit amongst them reported. The lesser, called the 
Swan, remained with his Colony, for their further help. 

At which time, they desired to join in partnership 
with us, to trade for corn. To which our Governor 
[William Bkadfoed] and his Assistant [Isaac 
Allerton] agreed, upon such equal conditions as were 
drawn [up] and confirmed between them and us. 

The chief places aimed at, were to the southward 
of Cape Cod; and the more, because Tisqijantum 
(whose peace, before this time, was wrought with 
Massassowat) undertook to discover unto us that 
supposed, and still hoped for, passage within the shoals 
[the Pollock Rip, &c,]. 

Both Colonies being thus agreed, and their companies 
fitted and joined together; we resolved to set forward: 
but were oft crossed in our purposes. 

As first. Master Eichabb Greene (brother in law to 
Master Weston ; who from him had a charge in the 
oversight and government of his Colony) died suddenly 
at our Plantation: to whom we gave burial befitting 
his place, in the best manner we could. Afterward, 
having further order to proceed by letter from [John 
Sanders] their other Governor at the Massachusets : 
twice Captain Stanbish set forth with them ; but [they] 
were driven in again by cross and violent winds; 
himself, the second time, being sick of a violent fever. 

By reason whereof (our own wants being like[ly] 
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to be now greater than formerly: partly because we 
were enforced to neglect our corn, and spend much time 
in fortification ; but especially because such havock was 
made of that little we had, through the unjust and 
dishonest carriage \bek(imowf\ of those people before 
mentioned, at our first entertainment of them); our 
Governor, in his own person, supplied the Captain’s 
place; and, in the month of November [1622], again 
sell forth, having Tisquantum for his interpreter and 
pibt: who affirmed he had twice passed within the 
shoals of Cape Cod, both with [the] English and [the] 
French. 

Nevertheless, they went so far with him, as the 
Master of the ship [the Swan] saw no hope of passage : 
buj being, as he thought, in danger, bare up; and, 
according to Tisquantum’s directions, made for a 
harbour not far from them, at a place called 
Manamoycke [Chatham]. Which they found ; and 
sounding it with their shallop, found the channel, 
though but narrow and crooked: where, at length, 
they harboured the ship. Here they perceived that 
the tide set in and out, with more violence [than] at 
some other place[s] more southerly: which they had 
not seen, nor could discover, by reason of the violence 
of the season, all the time of their abode there. Some 
judged the entrance thereof might be beyond the 
shoals : but there is no certainty thereof as yet known. 

That night, the Governor, accompanied with others, 
[and] having TisquaNTUM for his interpreter, went 
ashore. At first, the inhabitants played least in sight 
[hardly appeared], because none of our people had ever 
been there before : but understanding the ends of their 
[i.e. our] coming ; at length, came to them : welcoming our 
Governor according to their savage manner ; refreshing 
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them very well with store of venison and other 
victuals, which they brought them in great abundance; 
promising to trade with them, with a seeming gladness 
of the occasion. Yet their joy was mixed with much 
jealousy, as appeared by their after practices. For, 
at first, they were loath their dwellings should be 
known; but when they saw our Governor’s resolution 
to stay on shore all night; they brought him to their 
houses: having first conveyed all their stuff to a 
remote place, not far from the same; which one of 
our men, walking forth, occasionally [acoideniy], 
espied ; whereupon, on the sudden, neither it aor 
them could be found. And so, many times, upon 
conceived occasions; they would be all gone, bag 
and baggage. 

But being afterwards, by Tisqantum’s means, better 
persuaded; they left their jealousy, and traded with 
them. Where they got eight hogsheads of corn and 
beans; though the people were but few. Thifc gave 
our Governor and the company good encouragement. 

Tisqtjantum was still confident in the passage ; and 
the inhabitants affirmed. They had seen ships of good 
burden pass within the shoals aforesaid. But here, 
though they had determined to make a second assay : yet 
GOD had otherways disposed, who struck Tisqtjantum 
with sickness; insomuch as he there died. Which 
crossed [stopped] their southward trading : and the more, 
because the Master’s sufficiency was much doubted ; and 
the season very tempestuous, and [in which it was] 
not fit to go upon discovery, having no guide to 
direct them. 

From thence they departed ; and, the wind being fair 
for the Massachusets [i.e. Boston Bay], [they] went 
thither ; and the rather, because the savages, upon our 
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motion, had planted much com for us: which they 
promised [to have ready] not long before that time. 
When they came thither, they found a great sickness to 
be amongst the Indians ; not unlike the plague, if not the 
same. They renewed their complaints to our Governor, 
against that other Plantation seated by them [at 
Wessagv^sef] ; for their injurious walking. But indeed 
the trade, both for furs and corn, was overthrown in 
that place: they [Weston's men] giving as much for 
a quart of corn, as we used to do for a beaver's skin. 
So that little good could be there done. 

From thence, they returned into the bottom of the 
Bay of Cape Cod, to a place called ISTauset [now called 
Eastham]: where [Aspinet,] the Sachem used the 
Governor very kindly; and where they bought eight 
or ten hogsheads of com and beans. 

Also at a place called Mattachiest [the conntry 
between Barnstable and Yarmouth harbours : hut here 
the word probably means Gummaquid = Barnstable 
harbour. See page 474]; where they had like kind 
entertainment, and corn also. 

During the time of their trade in these places, there 
were so great and violent storms, as the ship [the Swan] 
was much endangered ; and our shallop [was] cast away : 
so that they had now no means to carry the corn aboard 
that they had bought ; the ship riding, by their report, 
well near two leagues from the same [i.e.from Eastharv ] , 
her own boat being small, and so leaky (having no 
Carpenter with them) as they durst scarce[ly] fetch 
wood or water in her. 

Hereupon the Governor caused the com to be made 
in a round stack; and bought mats and cut sedge, to 
cover it : and gave charge to the Indians, not to meddle 
with it ; promising him that dwelt next to it a reward, if 
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he would keep vermin also from it ; which he undertook, 
and [Aspinet] the Sachem promised to make good [to 
see it was done]. 

In the mean time, according the Governor’s request ; 
the [same] Sachem sent men to seek the shallop : which 
they found buried almost in sand at a high water 
mark; having many things in her, but unserviceable 
for the present. Whereof the Governor gave the Sachem 
special charge, that it should not be further broken ; 
promising ere long to fetch both it and the corn: 
assuring them, if neither were diminished, he would 
take it as a sign of their honest and true friendship; 
but if they were, they should certainly smart for their 
unjust and dishonest dealing ; and, further, make good 
whatsoever they had so taken. 

So he did likewise at Mattachiest [? Barnstable 
harbour]. 

And took leave of them, being resolved to leave the 
ship [the Swan]; and take his journey home by land, 
with our own company : sending word to the ship, that 
they should take their first opportunity to go for 
Plymouth; where he determined, by the permission of 
GOD, to meet them. 

And having procured a guide, it being no less than 
fifty miles to our Plantation [i,e, from Eastham to 
Plymouth, by land], set forward : receiving all respect 
that could be, from the Indians in his journey ; and 
came safely home, though weary and surbated 
[footsore]. 

Whither, some three days after, the ship also came. 
The corn being divided, which they had got; Master 
Weston’s Company went to their own Plantation [at 
Wessagusset] : it being further agreed, that they should 
return, with all convenient speed, and bring their 
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Carpenter ; that they might fetch the rest of the corn, 
and save their shallop. 

At their return, Captain Standish, being recovered 
and in health, took another shallop, and went with 
them to the corn : which they found in safety, as they 
[had] left it. Also they mended the other shallop ; and 
got all their corn aboard the ship [the Swan]. 

This was in January [1623], as I take it. It being 
very cold and stormy ; insomuch as, the harbour 
[Eastham harbour] being none of the best, they were 
constrained to cut both the shallops from the ship’s 
stern ; and so lost them both, a second time. But the 
storm being over; and seeking out; they found them 
both, not having received any great hurt. 

Whilst they were at Nauset [Eastham] (having 
occasion to lie on the shore; laying their shallop in a 
creek not far from them), an Indian came into the same, 
and stole certain beads, scissors, and other trifles, out of 
the same. Which when the Captain missed, he took 
certain of his company with him, and went to [Aspinet] 
the Sachem; telling him what had happened, and 
requiring the same again ; or the party that stole them, 
who was known to certain of the Indians: or else he 
would revenge it on them before his departure. And 
so took leave for that night, [it] being late: refusing 
whatsoever kindness they offered. 

On the morrow, [Aspinet] the Sachem came to their 
randevous [encampment], accompanied with many men, 
in a stately manner ; who saluted the Captain in this 
wise. He thrust out his tongue [so] that one might see 
the root thereof, and therewith licked his hand from the 
wrist to the finger’s end; withal bowing the knee, 
striving to imitate the English gesture : being instructed 
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therein formerly by Tisquantum. His men did the 
like : but in so rude and savage a manner as our men 
could scarce[ly] forbear to break [/rom hreahing] out in 
open laughter. 

After salutation, he delivered the beads and other 
things to the Captain ; saying, He had much beaten the 
party for doing it ; causing the women to make bread, 
and [to] bring [it to] them, according to their desire ; 
seeming to be very sorry for the fact, but glad to be 
reconciled. 

So they departed, and came home in safety : where 
the corn was equally divided, as before. 

After this, the Governor [William Bradfoed] went 
to two other inland towns, with another company; 
and bought corn likewise of them: the one is called 
Namasket \MiddleboTOugK\ ; the other, Manomet 
[Sandwich]. 

That from Namasket was brought home partly by 
Indian women: but a great sickness arising amongst 
them, our own men were inforced to fetch home the 
rest. 

That at Manomet, the Governor left in the Sachem’s 
custody. This town lieth from us south, well near 
twenty miles; and stands upon a fresh [water] river 
which runneth into the Bay of Nanohigganset [This is 
an error. The Manomet river runs into Manomet or 
Buzzard's Bay; and not into Narragansett Bay.]; 
and cannot be less than sixty miles from thence. It 
will bear a boat of eight or ten tons to this pla“ce 
[Sandwich]. Hither the French, or Dutch, or both, use 
[are accustomed] to come. 

It is from hence to the Bay of Cape Cod [atlScusset 
harbour] about eight miles : out of which Bay it floweth 
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into a creek some six miles, almost direct towards the 
town. The heads o£ the [Manomet] river, and [of] this 
creek are not far distant. 

The river yieldeth, thus high [from the ocean], oysters, 
mussels, clams, and other shell fish ; one in shape like a 
bean, another like a clam: both good meat, and [in] 
great abundance at all times. Besides, it aboundeth with 
divers sorts of fresh fish, in their seasons. 

The Governor or Sachem of this place [Manomet], 
was called Canacum [or Cawnacome] : who had 
formerly [vi^z. on 13th September 1621 ], as well as many 
others, (yea, all with whom as yet we had to do) 
acknowledged themselves the subjects of our Sovereign 
Lord the King. 

This Sachem used the Governor very kindly ; and, 
it seemed, was of good respect and authority amongst 
the Indians. 

For whilst the Governor was there, within night, 
in bitter weather, came two men from Manamoick 
[Chatham] before spoken of ; and having set aside 
their bows and quivers; according to their manner, 
sat down by the fire, and took a pipe of tobacco; 
not using any words in that time : nor any others to 
them ; but all remained silent, expecting when they 
should speak. 

At length, they looked towards Canacxjm ; and one 
of them made a short speech, and delivered a present to 
him from his Sachem : which was a basket of tobacco, 
and many beads ; which the other received thankfully. 
After which, he made a long speech to him ; the 
contents whereof were related to us by Hobbamock, 
who then accompanied the Governor for his guide, to 
be as followeth: 
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It happened that two of their men fell out, as they 
were in game (for they use gaming as much as anywhere : 
and will play away all, even their skin from their backs ; 
yea, and for their wives' skins also, although it may he 
they are many miles distant from them, as [I] myself have 
seen), and growing to [a] great heat, the one killed the 
other. The actor of this fact was a Powah [Powow = a 
Medicine Man ’\ ; one of special note amongst them, and 
such a one as they could not well miss : yet another people, 
greater than themselves, threatened them with war, if 
they would not put him to death. The party offending 
was in hold {jprison '] ; neither would their Sachem do 
one way or another till their return : resting upon him 
for advice and furtherance in so weighty a matter. 

After this, there was silence a short time. At length, 
men gave their judgement. What they thought best. 

Amongst others, he asked Hobbamock, What he 
thought ? 

Who answered. He was but a stranger to them : but 
thought it was better that one should die than many; 
since he had deserved it, and the rest were innocent. 

Whereupon, he [Ganacum] passed the sentence of 
death upon him. 

Not long after, having no great quantity of corn 
left, Captain Standish went again with a shallop to 
Mattachiest [BarnstahLe harbour]: meeting also with 
the like extremity of weather, both of wind snow and 
frost ; insomuch as they were frozen in the harbour, the 
first night they entered the same. 

Here they [the Indians] pretended their wonted love ; 
and spared them a good quantity of corn to confirm the 
same. Strangers also came to this place, pretending to 
see him and his company; whom they never saw 
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before that time: but intending to join with the rest 
to kill them, as after appeared. 

But, being forced through' extremity [of weather], to 
lodge in their houses \wigwams\ which they much 
pressed ; GOD possessed the heart of the Captain with 
[a] just jealousy \_s%s]piGio7h\: giving strait command 
that as one part of his company slept, the rest should 
[keep a]wake ; declaring some things to them 
which he understood, whereof he could make no 
good construction. 

Some of the Indians, spying a fit opportunity, stole 
some beads also from him, which he no sooner perceived, 
having not above six men with him, [he] drew them 
all from the boat ; and set them on their guard about 
the Sachem's house, where most of the people were: 
threatening to fall upon them without further delay, 
if they would not forthwith restore them; signifying 
to the Sachem especially, and so to them all, that 
as he would not offer the least injury ; so he would 
not receive any at their hands, which should escape 
without punishment or due satisfaction. 

Hereupon [, Iyanough,] the Sachem bestirred himself 
to find out the party ; which, when he had done, [he] 
caused him to return them again to the shallop : and came 
to the Captain, desiring him to search whether they were 
not about the boat ; who, suspecting their knavery, sent 
one, who found them lying openly upon the boat's cuddy 
{Looher], 

Yet, to appease his anger, they brought com afresh to 
trade : insomuch as he laded his shallop, and so departed. 

This accident so daunted their courage, as they durst 
not attempt anything against him. So that, through 
the good mercy and Providence of GOD, they returned 
in safety. 
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At this place \Barmtahle harbow'], the Indians get 
abundance of bass, both summer and winter : for it being 
now February, they abounded with them. 

In the beginning of March [1623], having refreshed 
himself, he took a shallop, and went to Manomet 
\} to 8c%sset harbour, which goes up westward towards 
Manomet], to fetch home that which the Governor 
had formerly bought [see page 540] : hoping also to 
get more from them. But was deceived in his 
expectation: not finding that entertainment he found 
elsewhere, and [that] the Governor had there received. 

The reason whereof, and of the treachery intended 
in the place before spoken of, was not then known 
unto us ; but [till] afterwards : wherein may be observed 
the abundant mercies of GOD, working with his 
Providence for our good. 

Captain Standish (being now far from the boat, and 
not above two or three of our men with him ; and as 
many with the shallop) was not long at Canacum the 
Sachem’s house : but in came two of the Massachuset 
[Boston Bay] men. The chief of them was called 
WiTUWAKAT a notable insulting villain : one who had 
formerly imbrued his hands in the blood of English and 
French, and had oft boasted of his own valour; and 
derided their weakness, especially because, as he said, 
they died crying, making sour faces, more like children 
than men. 

This villain took a dagger from about his neck, which 
he had gotten of Master Weston’s people, and presented 
it to the Sachem ; and after made a long speech, in an 
audacious manner, framing it in such sort as the 
Captain, though he be the best linguist [i,e, in the 
Indian dialects] amongst us, could not gather anything 
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from it. The end [jpurpose] of it was afterward 
discovered to be as followeth: 

The Massacheuseucks had formerly concluded to 
ruinate Master Weston’s Colony ; and thought 
themselves, being about thirty or forty men, strong 
enough to execute the same : yet they durst not 
attempt it till such time as they had gathered more 
strength to themselves, to make their party good 
against us at Plymouth ; concluding- that if we 
remained, (though they had no other arguments to use 
against us), yet we would never leave the death of our 
countrymen unrevenged; and therefore their safety 
could not be, without the overthrow of both Plantations. 

To this end, they had formerly solicited this Sachem, 
as also the other called I[y]anotjgh at Mattachiest, and 
many others, to assist them: and now again came to 
prosecute the same. And since there was so fair an 
opportunity offered by the Captain’s presence; they 
thought best to make sure [of] him and his company. 

After this his message was delivered, his 
entertainment [by the Sachem] much exceeded the 
Captain’s : insomuch as he [Miles Standish] scorned 
at their behaviour ; and told them of it. After which, 
they would have persuaded him, because the weather 
was cold, to have sent to the boat for the rest of his 
company : but he would not, desiring, according to 
[their] promise, that the corn might be carried down, 
and he would content the women for their labour; 
which thiy did. 

At the same time, there was a lusty Indian of 
Paomet [Pamet'] or Cape Cod, then present; who had 
ever demeaned himself well towards us: being, in his 
general carriage, very affable, courteous, and loving; 
especially towards the Captain. This savage was now 
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entered into confederacy with the rest ; yet, to avoid 
suspicion, made many signs of his continued affections : 
and would needs bestow a kettle of some six or 

seven gallons, on him ; and would not accept of anything 
in lieu thereof, saying, He was rich ; and could afford to 
bestow such favours on his friends whom he loved. 
Also he would freely help to carry some of the corn: 
affirming he had never done the like in his life before. 
And the wind being bad, would needs lodge with him 
at their randevous {mcarrugrrienV^ : having indeed 
undertaken to kill him, before they parted ; which 
done, they intended to fall upon the rest. 

The night proved exceedingly cold, insomuch as the 
Captain could not take any rest ; but either walked, or 
turned himself to and fro at the fire. 

This, the other observed ; and asked. Wherefore he 
did not sleep as at other times ? 

Who answered. He knew not well ; but [he] had no 
desire at all to rest. 

So that he [the India7i\ then missed his opportunity. 

The wind serving on the next day, they returned 
home ; accompanied with the [this] other Indian : who 
used many arguments to persuade them to go to Paomet 
{JPamef] ; where [he] himself had much corn, and many 
others, the most whereof he would procure for us ; 
seeming to sorrow for our wants. 

Once the Captain put forth with him \i,e. for 
Pamef] ; and was forced back by [a] contrary wind. 
Which wind serving for the Massachuset; [he] was 
fitted to go thither : but on a sudden it altered again. 

During the time that the Captain was at Manomet, 
news came to Plymouth, that Massassowat was 
like[ly] to die; and that, at the same time, there was 
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a Dutch ship driven so high on the shore, by stress of 
weather, right before his dwelling \_ai Sowaras in 
Pokanoket]^ that, till the tides increased, she could not 
be got off. 

Now it being a commendable manner of the Indians, 
when any, especially of note, are dangerously sick, for 
all that profess friendship to them, to visit them in 
their extremity ; either in their persons, or else to send 
some acceptable persons to them: therefore it was 
thought meet, being a good and warrantable action, 
that as we had ever professed friendship, so we should 
now maintain the same by observing this their laudable 
custom ; and the rather, because we desired to have 
some conference with the Dutch; not knowing when 
we should have so fit an opportunity. 

To that end, myself having formerly been there [see 
pjp. 462-473], and understanding in some measure the 
Dutch tongue; the Governor again laid this service 
upon myself; and fitted me with some cordials, to 
administer to him : having one, Master John Hamden 
(a Gentleman of London; who then wintered with us, 
and desired much to see the country) for my consort ; 
and Hobbamocx for our guide. 

So we set forward; and lodged the first night at 
Namasket [Micldlehorough], where we had friendly 
entertainment. 

The next day, about one of the clock, we came to 
a ferry in Conbatant's [or Corbitant’s] country : where, 
upon discharge of my piece, divers Indians came to us, 
from -a house not far off. There they told us. That 
Massassowat was dead, and that day buried ; and that 
the Dutch would be gone before we could get thither, 
having hove off their ship already. This news struck 
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US blank \jpvjt us at a nonplus ] ; but especially 
Hobbamock : who desired we might return [to Plymouth] 
with all speed. 

I told him, “ I would first think of it. Considering 
now that he being dead, Conbatant [or Coebitakt] 
was the most like[ly] to succeed him ; and that we were 
not above three miles from Mattapuyst [a neck of land, 
now called Gardner's Neck, in Swansey], his dwelling 
place: although he were but a hollow-hearted friend 
towards us, I thought no time so fit as this to enter 
into more friendly terms with him, and the rest of the 
Sachems round about ; hoping, through the blessing of 
GOD, it would be a means, in that unsettled state, to 
settle their affections towards us. 

And though it were somewhat dangerous, in respect 
of our personal safety ; because myself and Hobbamock 
had been imployed upon a service against him [pp. 479- 
482], which he might now fitly revenge : yet esteeming 
it the best means, leaving the event to GOD in his 
mercy, I resolved to put it in practice, if Master 
Hampden and Hobbamock durst attempt it with me.” 

Whom I found willing to that, or any other course, 
[that] might tend to the general good. 

So we went towards Mattapuyst. In the way, 
Hobbamock, manifesting a troubled spirit, brake forth 
into these speeches, Neen womasu Sagimus/ Neen 
womasu Sagimus! c&c., My loving Sachem ! My loving 
Sachem 1 Many have I known ; but never any like 
thee ! ” 

And turning him to me, said, “Whilst I lived; I 
should never see his like amongst the Indians.” Saying, 
He was no liar. He was not bloody and cruel like [the] 
other Indians. In anger and passion, he was soon 
reclaimed ; easy to be reconciled towards such as had 
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oflfended him; ruled by reason in such measure, as he 
would not scorn the advice of mean men ; and that he 
governed his men better with few strokes than others 
did with many ; truly loving, where he loved. Yea, 
he feared we had not a faithful friend left among the 
Indians: shewing how he, oft times, restrained their 
malice, &c. Continuing a long speech, with such signs 
of lamentation and unfeigned sorrow, as it would have 
made the hardest heart relent. 

At length, we came to Mattapuyst, and went to the 
Sachimo Oomaco ; for so they call the Sachem's place ; 
though they call an ordinary house [ivigwam] Witeo: 
but OoNBATANT the Sachem was not at home; but at 
[Sowams in] Puckanokick, which was some five or six 
miles oflf. The Squa[w] Sachem, for so they call the 
Sachem’s wife, gave us friendly entertainment. 

Here we inquired again concerning Massassowat. 
They thought him [to be] dead ; but knew no certainty. 

Whereupon I hired one to go, with all expedition, 
to Puckanokick: that we might know the certainty 
thereof; and withal to acquaint Conbatant with our 
there being. 

About half an hour before sunsetting, the messenger 
returned; and told us. That he was not yet dead: though 
there was no hope we should find him living. 

Upon this, we were much revived ; and set forward 
with all speed, though it was late within night ere we 
got thither. 

About two of the clock, that afternoon, the Dutchmen 
departed: so that, in that respect, our journey was 
frustrate [of no avail]. 

When we came thither [i.e. to Sowanis], we found the 
house so full of men as we could scarce get in ; though 
they used their best diligence to make way for us. 
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There were they, in the midst of their charms for him : 
making such a hellish noise, as it distempered us that 
were well ; and therefore [was] unlike[ly] to ease him 
that was sick. About him were six or eight women, 
who chafed his arms, legs, and thighs; to keep heat 
in him. 

When they had made an end of their charming ; one 
told him, That his friends the English were come to see 
him. 

Having [his] understanding left, but his sight was 
wholly gone ; he asked, Who was come ? 

They told him, “WiNSNOW.” For they cannot 
pronounce the letter I ; but ordinarily [use] n in the 
place thereof. 

He desired to speak with me. 

When I came to him, and they told him of it ; he 
put forth his hand to me, which I took. Then he said 
twice, though very inwardly \in a low tone\ Keen 
WmsNOWt , which is to say, "'Art thou WiNSLOW ? 

I answered, AKke ; that is, “ Yes.” 

Then he doubled \Te]peaied'\ these words, Matta neen 
wonchanet namen Winsnow? , that is to say, "0 
Winslow, I shall never see thee again.” 

Then I called Hobbamock, and desired him to tell 
Massassowat, That the Governor [William Beadfobd], 
hearing of his sickness, was sorry for the same: and 
though, by reason of many businesses, he could not 
come himself ; yet he sent me with such things for him, 
as he thought most likely to do him good, in this his 
extremity. And whereof, if he pleased to take ; I would 
presently [at once] give him. 

Which he desired. And having a confection 
[preparation] of many comfortable conserves &c. : on 
the point of my knife, I gave him some ; which I could 
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scarce get through his teeth. When it was dissolved in 
his mouth, he swallowed the juice of it : whereat those 
that were about him, much rejoiced ; saying, He had 
not swallowed anything in two days before. 

Then I desired to see his mouth, which was 
exceedingly furred ; and his tongue [had] swelled in 
such a manner, as it was not possible for him to eat 
such meat as they had, his passage [gvjllef\ being 
stopped up. Then I washed his mouth, and scraped 
his tongue; and got abundance of corruption out 
of the same. 

After which, I gave him more of the confection; 
which he swallowed with more readiness. Then he- 
desiring to drink ; I dissolved some of it in water, and 
gave him thereof. Within half an hour, this wrought 
a great alteration in him, in the eyes of all that beheld 
him. Presently after, his sight began to come to him : 
which gave him and us good encouragement. 

In the mean time, I inquired, How he slept; and 
when he went to the stool ? 

They said. He slept not in two days before ; and had 
not had a stool in five. 

Then I gave him more [of the confection in water] ; 
and told him of a mishap we had, by the way, in 
breaking a bottle of drink; which the Governor also 
sent him : saying, If he would send any of his men to 
Patuxet, I would send for more of the same ; also for 
chickens to make him broth; and for other things 
which I knew were good for him : and would stay the 
return of the messenger, if he desired. 

This he took marvellous[ly] kindly ; and appointed 
some, who were ready to go by two of the, clock in the 
morning: against which time, I made ready a letter, 
declaring therein our good success, the state of his body, 
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&c. : desiring to send me such things as I sent for, and 
such physic as the Surgeon [Samuel Fulleb] durst 
administer to him. 

He requested me that, the day following I would 
take my piece, and kill some fowl [geese^ duchs d&c.] ; and 
make him some English pottage, such as he had eaten at 
Plymouth : which I promised. 

After, his stomach [appetite] coming to him, I must 
needs make him some without fowl, before I went 
abroad. Which somewhat troubled me, being 
unaccustomed and unacquainted in such businesses; 
especially having nothing to make it comfortable 
[tasty] : my consort [Master John Hamden] being 
as ignorant as myself. But [it] being, we must do 
somewhat; I caused a woman to bruise some corn, 
and take the flour from it: and we set the grut 
[groats], or broken corn, in a pipkin; for they have 
earthen pots of all sizes. 

When the day broke, we went out, it being now 
March [1623], to seek herbs : but could not find any 
but strawberry leaves ; of which I gathered a handful, 
and put in the same. And because I had nothing to 
relish it ; I went forth again, and pulled up a saxafras 
[sassafras] root : and sliced a piece thereof, and boiled 
it [in the broth] till it [the broth] had a good relish ; and 
then took it [the slice of sassafras] out again. The 
broth being boiled ; I strained it through my [pocket] 
handkerchief : and gave him at least a pint, which he 
drank; and liked it very well. After this, his sight 
mended more and more: also he had three moderate 
stools; and took some rest. Insomuch as we, with 
admiration [wondernient], blessed GOD, for giving his 
blessing to such raw and ignorant means : making no 
doubt of his recovery ; [he] himself, and all of them, 
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acknowledging ns [to be] tbe Instruments of his 
preservation. 

The morning, he caused me to spend in going from 
one to another, amongst those that were sick in the 
town: requesting me to wash their mouths also, and 
give to each of them some of the same [that] I gave 
him; saying, They were good folk. This pains I took 
with willingness ; though it were much offensive to me, 
not being accustomed with po] such poisonous savours. 

After dinner, he desired me to get him a goose or 
duck ; and make him some pottage therewith, with as 
much speed as I could. 

So I took a man with me, and made a shot at a 
couple of ducks, some six score paces [=100 yards} off; 
and killed one : at which he wondered. So we returned 
forthwith, and dressed it : making more broth therewith, 
which he much desired. Never did I see a man, so low 
brought, recover in that measure in so short a time. 

The fowl being extraordinary fat, I told Hobbamock, 
I must take off the top thereof [the fat on the top of the 
pottage } ; saying, It would make him very sick again, 
if he did eat it. This he acquainted Massassowat 
therewith, who would not be persuaded to it : though I 
pressed it very much, shewing the strength thereof ; and 
the weakness of his stomach, which could not possibly 
bear it. Notwithstanding he made a gross [heavy} 
meal of it ; and ate as much as would well have satisfied 
a man in health. About an hour after, he began to bo 
very sick ; and straining very much, cast up the broth 
again : and in overstraining himself, began to bleed at 
the nose, and so continued the space of four hours. 
Then they all wished he had been ruled ; concluding 
now he would die: which we much feared also. 

They asked me, What I thought of him ? 
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I answered, His case was desperate : yet, it miglit 
be, it would save his life. For if it ceased in time, he 
would forthwith sleep, and take rest : which was the 
principal thing he wanted.'' Not long after, his blood 
stayed \lJie bleeding ceased^ ; and he slept at least six or 
eight hours. 

When he awaked, I washed his face; and bathed 
and suppled his beard and nose with a linen cloth. But, 
on a sudden, he chopt [pni] his nose in the water ; and 
drew up some therein, and sent it forth with such violence 
as he began to bleed afresh. Then they thought 
there was no hope : but we perceived [that] it was but 
the tenderness of his nostril ; and therefore told them, 
'' I thought it would stay presently," as indeed it did. 

The messengers were now returned. But finding 
his stomach \_a'p;petite^ come to him ; he would not have 
the chickens killed: but kept them for breed. Neither 
durst we give him any [of the] physic which was then 
sent ; because his body was so much altered since our 
instructions: neither saw we any need, not doubting 
now of his recovery, if he were careful. 

Many, whilst we were there, came to see him : some, 
by their report, from a place not less than a hundred 
miles. To all that came, one of his chief men related 
the manner of his sickness ; how near[ly] he was 
spent; how, amongst others, his friends the English 
came to see him ; and how suddenly they recovered him 
to this strength they saw : he being now able to sit 
upright of himself. 

The day before our coming ; another Sachem, being 
there, told him. That now he might see how hollow- 
hearted the English were. Saying, If we had been such 
friends in deed, as we were in shew, we would have 
visited him in this his sickness. Using many arguments 
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to withdraw his affections ; and to persuade him to give 
way to some things against us, which were motioned 
[suggestedl to him, not long before. 

But upon this his recovery, he brake forth into 
these speeches, “ Now I see the English are my friends, 
and iove me : and whilst I live, I will never forget this 
kindness they have shewed me.” 

Whilst we were there, our entertainment exceeded 
[that of] all other strangers. 

Divers other things were worth the noting : but I 
fear I have been too tedious. 

At our coming away, he called Hobbamock to him, 
and privately (none hearing save two or three of his 
PineseSy who are of his Council) revealed the plot of 
the Massacheuseucks, before spoken of, against Master 
Weston's Colony [at Wessagusset] ; and so against us. 
Saying that the people of Nauset [^EastkamJ Paomet 
[Pamef] Succonet [Falmouth] Mattachiest [Barnstable] 
Ago way warn [Wareham] and the Isle of Capawack 
[Martha’s Vineyard] were joined with them. Himself 
also, in his sickness, wa^ earnestly solicited : but he 
would neither join therein ; nor give way to any of his. 
Therefore (as we respected the lives of our countrymen ; 
and our own after-safety) he advised us to kill the men 
of Massachuset ; who were the authors of this intended 
mischief. 

And whereas we were wont to say, We would 
not strike a stroke till they first began ; if, said 
he, upon this intelligence, they [at Plymouth] make 
this answer, tell them, When their countrymen ^ at 
Wiehaguscusset [Wessagusset] are killed, they being 
not able to defend themselves ; that then it will be 
too late to recover their lives. Nay, through the 
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multitude of adversaries, they shall, with great difficulty, 
preserve their own. And therefore he counselled, 
without delay to take away the principals [originatoTs ] ; 
and then the plot would cease. 

With this, he charged him thoroughly to acquaint 
me by the way ; that I might inform the Governor 
[William Bradford] thereof, at my first coming home. 

Being fitted for our return, we took our leave of him : 
who returned many thanks to our Governor, and also to 
ourselves, for our labour and love. The like did all 
that were about him. So we departed. 

That night, through the earnest request of Conbatant 
[ or Corbitant], who till now remained at Sowams or 
Puckanukick [Pohanohet]^ we lodged with him at 
Mattapuyst. 

By the way, I had much conference with him; so 
likewise at his house. He being a notable politician: 
yet full of merry jests and squibs [guips or saTcasms\; 
and never better pleased than when the like are 
returned again upon him. 

Amongst other things he asked me, If, in case he 
were thus dangerously sick, as Massassowat had been, 
and should send word thereof to Patuxet for mashiet, 
that is, “ physic ” : Whether then Master Governor would 
send it? and if he would, Whether I would come 
therewith to him? 

To both which [questions], I answered, “ Yea ” : 
whereat he gave me many joyful thanks. 

After that, being at his house, he demanded further, 
How we durst, being but two, come so far into the country? 

I answered, '' Where was true love, there was no fear ; 
and that my heart was so upright towards them, that, 
for mine own part, I was fearless to come among them.” 
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But/' said he, “ if your love be such, and it bring 
forth such fruits ; how cometh it to pass that, when we 
come to Patuxet, you stand upon your guard, with the 
mouths of your pieces presented towards us [ie. firing 
a salute\ ? ” 

Whereunto I answered, '' It was the most honourable 
and respective [res^ec^/ui] entertainment \Teception\ we 
could give them. It being an order {custorri] amongst 
us, so to receive our best respected friends. And as it 
was used on the land ; so the ships observed it also at 
sea : which Hobbamock knew, and had seen observed." 

But, shaking the head, he answered. That he liked 
not such salutations. 

Further, observing us to crave a blessing on our 
meals, before we did eat ; and after, to give thanks for 
the same : he asked us, What was the meaning of that 
ordinary custom ? 

Hereupon, I took occasion to tell them, of GOD’s 
works of Creation and Preservation; of his Laws and 
Ordinances, especially of the Ten Commandments: all 
which they hearkened unto with great attention ; 
and like well of. Only the Seventh Commandment 
they excepted against ; thinking there were many 
inconveniences in it, that a man should be tied to one 
woman. About which, we reasoned a good time. 

Also I told them. That whatsoever good things we 
had ; we received them from GOD, as the Author and 
Giver thereof ; and therefore craved his blessing upon 
that we had, and were about to eat, that it might 
nourish and strengthen our bodies; and having eaten 
sufficient, being satisfied therewith, we again returned 
thanks to the same our GOD, for that our refreshing, 
&c. 

This all of them concluded to be very well; and 
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said, They believed almost aU the same things: and 
that the same Power that we called GOD, they called 
Kietitan, 

Much profitable conference was occasioned thereby; 
which would be too tedious to relate : yet was no less 
delightful to them, than comfortable to us. 

Here we remained only that night : but never had 
better entertainment amongst any of them. 

The day following, in our journey, Hobbamock told 
me, of the private conference he had with Massassowat ; 
and how he charged him perfectly [thoroughly'] to 
acquaint me therewith: as I shewed before. 

Which having done, he used many arguments himself, 
to move us thereunto. 

That night, we lodged at Namasket \Middlehorough\ 

And the day following, about the midway between 
it and home, we met two Indians ; who told us 
that Captain Standish was, that day, gone to the 
Massachusets. 

But contrary winds again drove him back ; so that 
we found him at home. Where the Indian of Paomet 
still was : being very importunate that the Captain 
should take the first opportunity of a fair wind, to go 
with him. But their secret and villanous purposes 
being, through GOD’s mercy, now made known : the 
Governor caused Captain- Standish to send him away, 
without any distaste, or manifestation of anger, that we 
might the better eflfect and bring to pass that which 
should be thought most necessary. 

Before this journey [to Sowams], we heard many 
complaints, both by the Indians, and some others of 
best desert amongst Master Weston's Colony, how 
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exceedingly their Company abased themselves, by 
undirect means, to get victuals from the Indians who 
dwelt not far from them, fetching them wood and water 
&c. ; and all for a meal’s meat. Whereas, in the mean 
time, they might with diligence have gotten enough to 
have served them three or four times [over]. Others, 
by night, brake [through] the earth; and robbed the 
Indians’ store ; for which they had been publicly 
stocked [put in the stochsl and whipt: and yet there 
was there small amendment. This was about the end of 
February [1623] : at which time, they had spent all 
their bread and corn, not leaving any for seed ; neither 
would the Indians lend, or sell, them any more, upon 
any terms. 

Hereupon they had thoughts to take it by violence ; 
and to that [end], spiked up every entrance into their 
town [Wessagusset]y [it] being well impaled, save one: 
with a full resolution to proceed. 

But some, more honestly minded, advised John 
Sanbebs, their Overseer, first to write to Plymouth; 
and if the Governor advised him thereunto, he might 
the better do it. This course was well liked; and an 
Indian was sent, with all speed, with a letter to our 
Governor ; the contents whereof were to this effect : 

That being in great want, and their people daily falling down ; 
he intended to go to Mnnhiggen [Mo7ihega7i] (where was a Plantation 
of Sir Perdinaxdo Gorges), to buy bread from the ships that came 
thither a fishing, with the first opportunity of wind : but he knew 
not how the Colony would be preserved till his return. 

He had used all means, both to buy and borrow [corn] of [the] 
Indians ; whom he knew to be stored, and, [as] he thought, 
maliciously withheld it : and therefore was resolved to take 
it by violence ; and only waited the return of the messenger, 
which he desired should be hastened. 

Craving advice therein; promising also to make restitution 
afterwards. 
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The Governor, upon the receipt hereof, asked the 
messenger, What store of corn they \fhe Boston Bay 
Indians'] had ? as if he had intended to buy of them. 

Who answered. Very little more than that they 
reserved for seed ; having already spared all they could. 

Forthwith, the Governor [William Bradford] and 
his Assistant [Isaac Allerton] sent for many of us, 
to advise with them herein. Who, after serious 
consideration, no way approving of this intended course ; 
the Governor answered his letter, and caused many of 
us to set our hands thereto, the contents whereof were 
to this purpose: 

We altogether disliked their intendment [purpose], as being 
against the law of GOD and LTature ; shewing how it would cross 
[stop] the worthy ends and proceedings of the King’s Majesty, and 
his honourable Council for this place [the Council for the Affairs of 
Mew England^, both in respect of the peaceable enlarging of His 
Majesty’s dominions, and also of the propagation of the knowledge 
and law of GOD, and the glad tidings of Salvation : which we, and 
they, were bound to seek ; and not to use such means as would 
breed a distaste [dislike] in the savages against our persons and 
Professions : assuring them, their Master would incur much blame 
thereby ; neither could they answer the same. 

Por our own parts, our case was almost the same with theirs ; 
having but a small qfuantity of corn left : and [we] were enforced 
to live on groundnuts, clams, mussels, and such other things as 
naturally the country afforded \ and which did, and would, maintain 
strength, and were easy to be gotten. All which things they had 
in great abundance ; yea, oysters also, which we wanted : and 
[tjherefore necessity could not be said to constrain them thereunto. 

Moreover, that they should consider, if they proceeded therein, 
[that] all they could so get would maintain them but a small time ; 
and then they must, perforce, seek their food abroad : which, having 
made the Indians their enemies, would be very diJOficult for them. 
And therefore [it was] much better to begin a little the sooner ; 
and so continue their peace : upon which course they might, with 
good conscience, desire and expect the blessing of GOD ; whereas 
on the contrary, they could not. 
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Also that they should consider their own weakness, being 
mostly] swelled and diseased in their bodies ; and therefore the 
more unlikepy] to make their party good against them '\hme the 
mctory over the Boston Bay Indians] ; and that they should not 
expect help from us in that, or any [other] the like unlawful 
actions. 

Lastly, that howsoever some of them might escape, yet the 
Principal Agents should expect no better than the Gaol House ; 
whensoever any special Officer should be sent over by His Majesty, 
or his Council for Hew England; which we expected: and who 
would undoubtedly call them to account for the same. 

These were the contents of our answer ; which was 
directed to their whole Colony. 

Another particular [private] letter, our Governor 
sent to JoHH Sandees; shewing how dangerous it 
would be for him, above all others; [it] being he was 
their leader and Commander : and therefore, in friendly 
manner, advised him to desist. 

With these letters, we despatched the messenger. 

Upon the receipt whereof, they altered their 
determination : resolving to shift as they could, till the 
return of John Sandees from Munhiggen [Monhegan], 

Who, first coming to Plymouth, notwithstanding our 
own necessities, the Governor spared him some corn to 
carry [fed] them to Munhiggen. But. not having 
sufficient for the ship's [the Swan] store: he [Joior 
Sajs'DBRS] took a shallop; and leaving others with 
instructions to oversee things till his return, set forward 
about the end of February [1623]. So that he knew 
not of this conspiracy of the Indians before his going : 
neither was it known to any of us, till our return from 
Sowams or Puckanokick. 

At which time also, another Sachem, called 
Wassapinewat, brother to Obtakiest the Sachem 
of the Massachusets : who had formerly smarted for 

The Pilgrim Fathers. ^ ^ 
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partaking with Coxjbatant [or Cobbitant: seepp. 479- 
482] ; and fearing the like again, to purge himself, 
revealed the same thing. 

The three and twentieth of March [1623] [The 
Reader should remember that the English year began 
on the 25th March\ which is a Yearly Court Day, 
the Governor [William Bbadfobd] (having a double 
testimony; and many circumstances agreeing with the 
truth thereof), not being [empowered] to undertake 
war without the consent of the [main] body of the 
Company, made known the same in Public Court, 
offering it to the consideration of the Company: it 
being high time to come to resolution, how sudden 
soever it seemed to them; fearing it [i.e. the intended 
massacre of the whites at Wessagussef] would be put in 
execution before we could give any intelligence thereof. 

This business was no less troublesome than grievous ; 
and the more, because it is so ordinary, in these times, 
for men to measure things by the events [resultsi thereof : 
but especially for that we knew no means to deliver 
our countrymen and preserve ourselves, than by returning 
their malicious and cruel purposes upon their own heads ; 
and causing them to fall into the same pit [which] they 
had digged for others — though it much grieved us to 
shed the blood of those ; whose good we ever intended and 
aimed at as a principal [purpose] in all our proceedings. 
But in the end, we came to this public conclusion : 

That because it was a matter of such weight as every 
man was not of sufficiency to judge, nor fitness to know ; 
because of many other Indians which daily, as occasion 
serveth, converse [have intercourse] with us : therefore 
the Governor [William Bradford], [Isaac Allerton] 
his Assistant, and the Captain [Miles Standish], shall 
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take such to themselves, as they thought most meet; 
and conclude thereof finish off the matterl. 

Which done, we \i.e. the above three, and tlueir chosen 
associates'] came to this conclusion : 

That Captain Standish should take so many men 
as he thought sufficient to make his party good against 
all the Indians in the Massachuset Bay [Boston Bay]. 
And because, as all men know that have had to do in 
that kind, it is impossible to deal with them upon open 
defiance ; but to take them in such traps as they lay for 
others : therefore he should pretend to trade, as at other 
times; hut first go to the English [at Wessagusset], 
and acquaint them with the plot, and the end of his 
own coming. That comparing it with their [the Boston 
Bay Indians’] own carriages {behaviour] towards them, 
he might the better judge of the certainty of it ; and 
more fitly take opportunity to revenge the same: but 
should forbear, if it were possible, till such time as he 
could make sure [of] WlTUWAMiT, that bloody and bold 
villain before spoken of ; whose head he had order to 
bring [back] with him, that it might be a warning and 
terror to all of that disposition. 

Upon this. Captain Standish made choice of eight 
men: and would not take more, because he would 
prevent jealousy [suspicion]-, knowing their guilty 
consciences would soon be provoked thereunto. 

But on the next day before he could go, came 
[Phinehas Peat,] one of Master Weston’s Company, 
by land unto us, with his pack {bundle] at his hack ; who 
made a pitiful narration of their lamentable and weak 
estate, and of the Indians’ carriages [behaviour]. Whose 
boldness increased abundantly, insomuch as the victuals 
they [the Englishmen] got, they would take it out of their 
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pots and eat [it] before their faces ; yea, if in anything 
they gainsaid them, they {the Indians] were ready to 
hold a knife at their breasts ; that to give them content, 
since John Sanders went to Munhiggen {Monhegan\ they 
had hanged one of them [0/ the English'] that stole their 
corn, and yet they {the Indians] regarded it not ; that 
another of their Company was turned savage {Indian ] ; 
that their people had most[ly] forsaken the town, and 
made their randevous {encampment] where they got 
their victuals, because they would not take pains to 
bring it home; that they had sold their clothes for 
corn, and were ready to starve, both with cold and 
hunger also, because they could not indure to get 
victuals, by reason of their nakedness ; and that they 
were dispersed into three companies, scarce having 
any powder and shot left. 

What would be the event of these things, he said, he 
much feared; and therefore, not daring to stay any 
longer among them, though he knew not the way, yet 
adventured to come to us : partly to make known their 
weak and dangerous estate, as he conceived ; and partly 
to desire [that] he might there {at Plymouth] remain, 
till things were better settled at the other Plantation. 

As this Relation was grievous to us : so it gave us 
good encouragement to proceed in our intendments 
{designs] ; for which Captain Standish was now fitted : 
and the wind coming fair, the next day, [he] set forth 
for the Massachusets. 

The Indians at the Massachusets missed this man ; 
and suspecting his coming to us, as we conceive, sent 
one after him : and gave out there, that he would never 
come to Patuxet ; but that some wolves or bears would 
eat him. But we know, both by our own experience 
and the report of others, that, though they find a man 
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sleeping; yet so soon as there is life discerned, they 
fear and shun him. 

The Indian missed him but [by] very little; and 
missing him, passed by the town [of Plymouth] and 
went to Manomet \S(md>wicK \ ; whom we hoped to take 
at his return : as afterward we did. 

Now was our Fox't made fit for service, and some 
ordnance mounted: and though it may seem [a] long 
work, it being ten months [ifay 1622, see pp. 530-531 — 
March 1623] since it [was] begun ; yet we must note 
that where so great a work is begun with such small 
means, a little time cannot bring [it] to perfection. 

Besides, those works which tend to the preservation 
of man, the Enemy of Mankind will hinder what in him 
lieth; sometimes blinding the judgement, and causing 
reasonable men to reason against their own safety : as, 
amongst us, divers, seeing the work prove tedious, would 
have dissuaded from proceeding [with it]; flattering 
themselves with peace and security, and accounting it 
rather a work of superfluity and vain glory than [of] 
simple necessity. But GOD (whose Providence hath 
waked, and, as I may say, watched, for us ; whilst we 
slept) having determined to preserve us from these 
intended treacheries, undoubtedly ordained this as 'a 
special means to advantage us, and discourage our 
enemies : and therefore so stirred up the hearts of the 
Governors and other forward Instruments, as the work 
was just made serviceable against this needful and 
dangerous time ; though we [were] ignorant of the same. 

But that I may proceed. The Indian, last mentioned, 
in his return from Manomet \Sandmich\ came through 
the town [of Plymouth], pretending still friendship, and 
in love to see us : but, as formerly others’, so his end was, 
to see whether we continued in health and strength ; or 
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fell into weakness, like their neighbours [at Wessagusset] ; 
which they hoped and looked for (though GOD in mercy 
provided better for us), and he knew would be glad 
tidings to his countrymen. 

But here the Governor stayed [arrested] him ; and 
sending for him to the Fort, there gave the guard charge 
of him, as their prisoner : where he told him. He must be 
contented to remain till the return of Captain Standish 
from the Massachusets. 

So he was locked in a chain to a staple [post] in the 
Court of Guard [Quard itoom] ; and there kept. Thus was 
our Fort handselled {used for the first time] : this being the 
first day, as I take it, that ever any watch was there kept. 

The Captain, being now come to the Massachusets 
[i.e. to Wessagusset], went first to the ship [the Swan ] ; 
but found neither man, nor so much as a dog therein. 
Upon the discharge of a musket; the Master [of the 
S^t;an] and some others of the Plantation shewed 
themselves ; who were on shore, gathering groundnuts, 
and getting other food. After salutation, Captain 
Standish asked them. How they durst so leave the ship, 
and live in such security ? 

Who answered like men senseless of their own 
misery. They feared not the Indians: but lived [with 
them], and suffered them to lodge with them; not 
having sword or gun, or needing the same. 

To which, the Captain answered. If there were no 
cause, he was the gladder. 

But, upon further inquiry, understanding that those 
in whom John Sandees had received [placed] most 
special confidence, and left in his stead to govern the 
rest, were at the Plantation : thither he went. 

And, to be brief, made known the Indians’ purpose. 
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and the end of his own coming : as also (which formerly 
I omitted), That if, afterward, they durst not there stay 
it was the intendment of the Governors and 

People of Plymouth, there to receive them, till they 
could be better provided : but if they conceived of any 
other course that might be more likely for their good ; 
that himself should further them therein, to the 
uttermost of his power. 

These men, comparing other circumstances with that 
they now heard, answered, They could expect no better : 
and it was GOD’s mercy that they were not killed before 
his coming ; desiring therefore that he would neglect no 
opportunity to proceed. 

Hereupon he advised them to secrecy ; yet withal 
to send special command to [the] one third of their 
Company that were farthest off, to come home: and 
there enjoined them, on pain of death, to keep the town 
{Wessagussef]] himself allowing them a pint of Indian 
corn to a man for a day ; though that store he had, was 
spared out of our seed. 

The weather proving very wet and stormy ; it was 
the longer before he could do anything. 

In the mean time, an Indian came to him, and 
brought some furs : but rather to gather what he could 
from the Captain’s [proceedings], than coming then for 
trade. And though the Captain carried things as 
smoothly as he possibly could : yet, at his return, he 
{the Indian] reported. He saw, by his eyes, that he Ithe 
Gajptain] was angry in his heart : and therefore [they] 
began to suspect themselves discovered. 

This caused one Pecksijot, who was a Pinese, being 
a man of a notable spirit, to come to Hobbamock, who 
was then with them, and told him, He understood that 
the Captain was come to kill himself, and the rest of 
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the savages there. Tell him ” said he, “ we know it : 
but fear him not, neither will we shun him. But let him 
begin, when he dare ; he shall not take us at unawares.” 

Many times after, divers of them, severally, or a few 
together, came to the Plantation to him : where they 
would whet and sharpen the points of their knives 
before his face ; and use many other insulting gestures 
and speeches. 

Amongst the rest, Wituwamat bragged of the 
excellency of his knife : on the end of the handle [of 
which] there was pictured a woman’s face. But,” said 
he, ‘‘ I have another at home, wherewith I have killed 
both French and English : and that hath a man’s face 
on it; and, by and bye, these two must marry.” 
Further, he said of that knife he there had, Hinnaim 
namen, hinnaim michen^ matta cuts, that is to say, '' By 
and bye it should see ; and by and bye it should eat, 
but not speak.” 

Also Pecksuot, being a man of greater stature than 
the Captain, told him, Though he were a great Captain ; 
yet he was but a little man. And said he, “ Though I 
be no Sachem ; yet I am a man of great strength and 
courage.” 

These things the Captain observed ; yet bore with 
patience for the present. 

On the next day, seeing he could not get many 
of them together at once; and this Pecksuot and 
Wituwamat [being] both together, with another man, 
and a youth of some eighteen years of age, which was 
brother to Wituwamat and, villain-like, trode in his 
steps, daily putting many tricks upon the weaker sort 
of [English] men ; and having about as many [i.e., four] 
of his own Company in a room with them ; [the Captain] 
gave the word to his men. 
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^ And the door being fast shut, [he] began himself 
with Pecksxjot j and, snatching his own knife from his 
neck, though with much struggling, [he] killed him 
therewith: the point whereof, he had made as sharp 
as a needle ; and [had] ground the back also to an edge. 
WiTUWAMAT and the other man, the rest killed; and 
took the youth, whom the Captain caused to be hanged. 
But it is incredible how many wounds these two Pineaes 
{WiTUWAMAT and Pecksuot] received before they died ; 
not making any fearful noise, but catching at their 
weapons and striving to the last. 

Hobbamock stood by, all this time, as a spectator 
and meddled not: observing how our men demeaned 
themselves in this action. All being here ended, 
smiling he brake forth into these speeches to the 
Captain, " Yesterday, Pecksuot, bragging of his own 
strength and stature, said, ‘Though you were a great 
Captain ; yet you were but a little man.’ But to-day, 
I see you are big enough to lay him on the ground.” 

But to proceed. There being some women [there] 
at the same time ; Captain Standish left them in the 
custody of Master Weston’s people, at the town [of 
Wessagusset] : and sent word to another Company, 
that had intelligence of things, to kill those Indian 
men that were amongst them. These killed two more. 

[He] himself also, with some of his own men, went 
to another place; where they killed another: and, 
through the negligence of one man, an Indian escaped ; 
who discovered and crossed \jpvd an end to\ their 
proceedings. 

Not long before this execution, three of Master 
Weston’s men (which more regarded their bellies, than 
any command or Commander) having formerly fared 
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well with the Indians for making them canoes, went 
to [Obtakiest] the Sachem, to offer their service ; and 
had entertainment. 

The first night they [Gaptain Stajistdise^s paHy] 
came thither [to Wessagwsset], within night late, came 
a messenger, with all speed, and delivered a sad [an 
important] and short message. Whereupon all the 
[three] men gathered together, put on their boots and 
breeches, trussed [tied] up themselves, and took their 
bows and arrows and went forth : telling them [the 
Englishmen]^ they went a hunting ; and that, at their 
return, they should have venison enough. 

Being now gone, one, being more ancient and 
wise than the rest, calling former things to mind, 
especially the Captain's presence and the strait charge 
[he had given] that, on pain of death, none should go a 
musket shot from the Plantation; and comparing this 
sudden departure of theirs therewith, began to dislike 
[it], and wish himself at home again ; which was further 
off than divers others dwelt [at]. Hereupon, he moved 
his fellows to return; but could not persuade them. 
So there being none but women left [at Wessagusset], 
and the other [Englishman] that was turned savage: 
about midnight, [he] came away, forsaking the paths 
[trails] lest he should be pursued ; and by this means, 
saved his life. [The other two, with a third Englishman, 
were Jdlled : see page 574.] 

Gaptain Standish took the one half of his men, 
and one or two of Master Weston's, and Hobbamock; 
still seeking to make spoil of them and theirs. At 
length, they espied a file of Indians, which made 
towards them amain. And there being a small 
advantage in the ground, by reason of a hill, near 
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them ; both companies strove for it. Captain Standish 
got it. Whereupon they retreated, and took each man 
[to] his tree : letting fly their arrows amain, especially 
at himself and Hobbamock. Whereupon Hobbamock 
cast his coat; and being a known Pinese^ theirs 
being now killed, chased them so fast, as our people 
were not able to hold way with him : insomuch as our 
men could have but one certain mark ; and then but the 
arm and half face of a notable villain, as he drew at 
Captain Standish. Who, together with another, both 
discharged [their muskets] at once at him, and brake his 
arm. Whereupon they [the Indians] fled into a swamp. 

When they were in the thicket, they parleyed : but 
to small purpose, getting nothing but foul language. So 
our Captain dared [Obtakiest] the Sachem to come 
out, and fight like a man; shewing how base and. 
womanlike he was, in tonguing [reviling] it, as he did. 
But he refused, and fled. 

So the Captain returned to the Plantation [at 
Wessagusset], where he released the women : and would 
not take their beaver coats from them, nor suffer the 
least discourtesy to be offered them. 

Now were Master Weston's people resolved 
to leave their Plantation ; and go for Munhiggen 
[Monhega^i]: hoping to get passage, and return [to 
England] with the fishing ships. 

The Captain told them, That, for his own part, he 
durst there live with fewer men than they were ; 
yet since they were otherways minded, according to 
his order from the Governors and People of Plymouth, 
he would help them with com competent for their 
provision by the way. Which he did, scarce leaving 
himself more than brought them home. 

Some of them disliked the choice of the [main] 
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body to go to Munhiggen; and therefore desiring 
to go with him to Plymouth, he took them into the 
shallop. 

And seeing them [the main body in the Swan] 
set sail, and clear of the Massachnset Bay ; he took 
leave, and returned to Plymouth : whither he came 
in safety, blessed be GOD ! ; and brought the head of 
WiTUWAMAT with him. 

Amongst the rest, there was an Indian youth, that 
was ever of a courteous and loving disposition towards 
us. He, notwithstanding the death of his countrymen 
{the Boston Bay Indians\ came to the Captain without 
fear; saying, His good conscience and love towards 
us imboldened him so to do. This youth confessed, 
That the Indians intended to kill Master Weston's 
people ; and not to delay any longer than till they had 
two more canoes or boats : which Master Weston's 
people would have finished by this time, having made 
them three already; had not the Captain prevented 
{antici'pated'] them, and the end of stay for [yurpose 
in building] those boats, was to take their ship 
[the Swan] therewith. 

‘ Now was the Captain returned, and received with 
joy: the head [of WiTUWAMAT] being brought to the 
Fort, and set up [as traitors' heads were then set on 
spikes, in England]. The Governors and Captains, 
with divers others, went up [to] the same, further to 
examine the prisoner [, the Boston Bay Indian, who 
pursued Phinesas Pratt] : who looked piteously on 
the head. 

Being asked, Whether he knew it? he answered 
“Yea." 

Then he confessed the plot : and that all the people 
provoked Obtakiest their Sachem thereunto ; [he] 
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being drawn into it by their importunity. Five there 
were, he said, that prosecuted it with more eagerness 
than the rest. The two principal [ones] were killed: 
being Pecksuot, and Wituwamat whose head was 
there. The other three were Powahs [ == Powwows = 
Medicine Men\ being yet living and known to us; 
though one o£ them was wounded, as aforesaid. For 
himself, he would not acknowledge that he had any 
hand therein; begging earnestly for his life: saying, 
He was not a Massachuset man ; but, as a stranger, lived 
with them. 

Hobbamock: also gave a good report of him, and 
besought for him : but was bribed so to do. Nevertheless, 
that we might shew mercy as well bs extremity, the 
-Governor released him: and the rather, because we 
desired that he might carry a message to Obtakiest 
his master. 

No sooner were the irons from his legs; but he 
would have been gone : but the Governor bade him stay 
and fear not, for he should receive no hurt. And, by 
Hobbamock, commanded him to deliver this message to 
his master : 

That, for our parts, it never entered into our hearts 
to take such a course with them, till their own treachery 
enforced us thereunto; and therefore [they] might thank 
themselves for their own overthrow. Yet, since he had 
begun ; if again, by any [of] the like courses, he did 
provoke him, his country should not hold him : for he 
would never suffer him, or his, to rest in peace, till he 
had utterly consumed them; and therefore [that he] 
should take this as a warning. Further, that he should 
send to Patuxet, the three Englishmen he had ; and not 
kill them. Also, that he should not spoil [destroy] the pale 
[palisade] and houses at Wichaguscusset [Wessagmset]. 
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And that this messenger sho'ald either bring the English, 
or an answer ; or both : [the Governor] promising his 
safe return [to him]. 

This message was delivered; and the party wo-uld 
have returned with answer: but was at first dissuaded; 
whom, afterwards, they would, but could not, persuade 
to come to us. At length, though long [after], a woman 
came and told us, That Obtakiest was sorry that the 
English were killed before he heard from the Governor : 
otherwise he would have sent them. Also she said. He 
would fain make his peace again with us ; but none of 
his men durst come to treat about it : [he] having 
forsaken his dwelling, and daily removed from place 
to' place ; expecting when we would take further 
vengeance on him. 

Concerning those other people that intended to join 
with the Massachuseucks against us, though we never 
went against any of them; yet this sudden and 
unexpected execution, together with the just judgement 
of GOD upon their guilty consciences, hath so terrified 
and amazed them as, in like manner, they forsook their 
houses, running to and fro like men distracted, living 
in swamps and other desert places : and so brought 
manifold diseases amongst themselves, whereof very 
many are dead; as Canacum the Sachem of Manomet 
[Sarhdwioli\j Aspinet the Sachem of Nauset [Ea$tham\ 
Iyanough, Sachem of Mattachiest \BaTmtahle\. This 
[last] Sachem, in his life, in the midst of these distractions, 
said. The God of the English was offended with them ; 
and would destroy them in his anger. And certainly 
it is strange to hear how many of late have [died], and 
still daily die amongst them. Neither is there any 
likelihood it will easily cease : because, through fear, 
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tliey set little or no com, wliicti is the staff of life ; 
and without which, they cannot long preserve health 
and strength. From one of these places, a boat was 
sent with presents to the Governor, hoping thereby 
to work their peace ; but the boat was cast away, and 
three of the persons drowned, not far from our 
Plantation: only one escaped; who durst not come 
to us, but returned. So as none of them dare [to] 
come amongst us. 

I fear I have been too tedious, both in this and 
other things : yet when I considered how necessary a 
thing it is that the truth and grounds of this action 
especially, should be made known; and [also] the 
several dispositions of that dissolved Colony \at 
Wessagusset\ whose reports undoubtedly will be as 
various: I could not but enlarge myself, where I 
thought to be most brief ; neither durst I be too brief, 
lest I should eclipse and rob GOD of that honour, 
glory, and praise which belongeth to him for preserving 
us from falling, when we were at the pit’s brim ; 
and yet feared [not], nor knew not that we were in 
danger. 

This month of April [1623] being now come, on all 
hands, we began to prepare for corn. And 
because there was no com left before this 
time, save that [which] was preserved for seed; being 
also hopeless of relief by Supply [reinforcmnent]: we 
thought [it] best to leave off all other works, and 
prosecute that, as most necessary. 

And because there was so small hope of doing good 
in that common [general} course .of labour that formerly 
we were in ; for that the Governors that followed men 
to their labours, had nothing to give men for their 
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necessities; and therefore could not so well exercise 
that command over them therein, as formerly they had 
done. Especially considering that self-love \_self-inteTest'\] 
wherewith every man, in a measure more or less, loveth 
and preferreth his own good before his neighbours’ : and 
also the base disposition of some drones that, as at 
other times so now especially, would be most burdenous 
to the rest. It was therefore thought best, That every 
man should use the best diligence he could, for his own 
preservation, both in respect of the time present, and to 
prepare his own corn for the year following : and [to] 
bring in a competent portion for the maintenance of 
Public Officers, Fishermen, &a ; which could not be 
freed from their Calling, without greater inconveniences. 

This course was to continue till harvest: and then 
the Governors to gather in the appointed portion, for 
the maintenance of themselves and such others as 
necessity constrained to exempt from this condition. 
Only, if occasion served, upon any special service, they 
might employ such as they thought most fit to execute 
the same, during this appointed time: and at the end 
thereof, all men to be employed by them, in such 
service as they thought most necessary for the general 
good. And because there is great dijfference in the 
ground, that therefore a set quantity {viz. one g.cre^ see 
pp. 383-385] should be set down for a person : and each 
man to have his fall by lot ; as being most just and 
equal, and against which no man could except. 

At a General Meeting of the Company [? in March 
1623], many courses were propounded : but this approved 
and followed, as being the most likely for the present 
and future good of the Company ; and therefore before 
this month [of April], [we] began to prepare our ground 
against seed time. 
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In the midst o£ April, we began to set, the weather 
being then seasonable : which much inconraged ns, 
giving ns good hopes of after plenty. The setting 
season is good till the latter end of May. 

Bnt it pleased GOD, for onr further chastisement, 
to send a great drought; insomuch as in six weeks 
after the latter setting [? 1st June — ? 15th Jvly 162B] 
there scarce fell any rain; so that the stalk of that 
[which] was first set, began to send forth the ear 
before it came to half growth ; and that which was 
later [set], not like[ly] to yield ns any [com] at all, 
both blade and stalk hanging the head and changing 
the colour in such a manner as we judged it utterly 
dead. Our beans also ran not up, according to their 
wonted manner; but stood at a stay: many being 
parched away, as though they had been scorched before 
the fire. Now were our hopes overthrown; and we 
discouraged : our joy being turned into mourning. 

To add also to this sorrowful estate in which we 
were ; we heard of a Supply [reinforcement^ that was 
sent unto us many months since: which [ship, the 
Paragon\ having two repulses before, was a third time 
in company of another ship, three hundred leagues at 
sea [ie. 900 miles from EnglandJ ] ; and now, in three 
months’ time, heard no further of her. Only the signs 
of a wreck were seen on the coast ; which could not be 
judged to be any other than the same. 

So that, at once, GOD seemed to deprive us of 
all future hopes. The most courageous were now 
discouraged; because GOD, which hitherto had been 
our only Shield and Supporter, now seemed, in his 
anger, to arm himself against us : and who can 
withstand the fierceness of his wrath? 

These, and the like considerations moved not only 

The Pilgrim Fathers. 2 o 
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every good man privately to enter into examination 
vrith his own estate \pond/ition\ between GOD and his 
conscience ; and so to humiliation before him : but also 
more solemnly to humble ourselves together before the 
Lord by fasting and prayer. 

To that end, a Day was appointed by public 
authority, and set apart from all other employments: 
hoping that the same GOD which had stirred us up 
hereunto, would be moved hereby in mercy to look down 
upon us, and grant the request of our dejected souls ; if 
our continuance there, might any way stand with his 
glory and our good. 

But, 0 the mercy of our GOD ! who was as ready to 
hear as we to ask. For though in the morning, when 
we assembled together, the heavens were as clear, and 
the drought as like[ly] to continue, as ever it was : yet, 
our Exercise [Pvbhlic WoTshif\ continuing some eight or 
nine hours, before our departure, the weather was 
overcast, [and] the clouds gathered together on all sides. 
And, on the next morning, [they] distilled such soft, 
sweet, and moderate showers of rain, continuing some 
fourteen days [? IWi — Slst July], and mixed with such 
seasonable weather ; as it was hard to say, Whether our 
withered corn, or [our] drooping affections, were most 
quickened or revived. Such was the bounty and 
goodness of our GOD. 

Of this, the Indians, by means of Hobbamock, took 
notice. Who being then in the town [of Plymouth], 
and this Exercise [occurring] in the midst of the week, 
said, It was but three days since Sunday {therefore the 
Fast was on a Wednesday], And [he] therefore demanded' 
of a boy. What was the reason thereof ? Which when he 
knew, and saw what effects followed thereupon ; he and 
all of them [the Indians] admired [wondered at] the 
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goodness o£ our GOD towards us, that wrought so great 
a change in so short a time. Shewing the diflference 
between their conjuration, and our invocation on the 
name of GOD, for rain. Theirs being mixed with such 
storms and tempests as sometimes, instead of doing them 
good, it layeth the com flat on the ground, to their 
prejudice: but ours, in so gentle and seasonable a 
manner, as they never observed the like. 

At the same time, Captain Stanbibh, being formerly 
employed by the Governor to buy provisions for 
the refreshing of the Colony, returned with the 
same ,* accompanied with one Master David Tomso??, a 
Scotchman: who also, that Spring [of 1623], began a 
Plantation twenty-five leagues north-east from us, near 
Smith’s Isles [now called the JsJes of Shoals], at a place 
called Pascatoquack [or rather, Little Harbour, cm 
the Piseataqua river ; the f resent Portsmouth, in New 
Hanvpshire] ; which he liketh well. 

Now also heard we of the third repulse of our Supply 
[reinforcement], of their safe though dangerous return 
[in the Paragon] into England ; and of their preparation 
to come to us [in the Anne]. 

So that, having these many signs of GOD’s favour 
and acceptation, we thought it would be great ingratitude, 
if secretly we should smoother up the same ; or content 
ourselves with private thanksgiving for that wHch by 
private prayer could not be obtained. And therefore 
another Solemn Day was set apart and appointed for 
that end : wherein we returned glory honour and praise, 
with all thankfulness to our good GOD, which dealt so 
graciously with us ; whose name (for these, and all other 
his mercies towards his Church and chosen ones), by 
them, be blessed and praised, now and evermore. Amen. 
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In the latter end of July, and the beginning of 
August [1623], came two ships with Supply 
{reinfoTcements] unto us ; who brought all their 
passengers in health, except one who recovered in 
[a] short time : who also, notwithstanding all our 
wants and hardships, blessed be GOD ! , found not 
any one sick person amongst us, at the Plantation. 

The bigger ship, called the Anne, was hired ; and 
there [at Plymouth] again [was] freighted back : from 
whence we* set sail, the 10th of September [1623]. 

The lesser, called the Little James, was built for 
the Company; at their charge. She was now also 
fitted for trade and discovery to the southward of 
Cape Cod ; and almost ready to set sail : whom, I pray 
GOD to bless, in her good and lawful proceedings. 

Thus have I made a true and full Narration of the 
state of our Plantation ; and such things as were most 
remarkable therein since December 1621. If I have 
omitted anything ; it is either through weakness of 
memory, or because I judged it [to be] not material. 
I confess my style [to be] rude ; and [my] unskilfulness 
in the task I undertook : being urged thereunto by 
opportunity [having had the chance of obtaining 
knowledge on the spot by actual expeTience\ which I 
knew to be wanting in others; and but for which, I 
would not have undertaken the same. Yet, as it is rude ; 
so it is plain, and therefore the easier to be understood. 

Wherein others may see that, which we are bound 
to acknowledge, viz., That if ever any people, in these 
later Ages, were upheld, by the Providence of GQD, 
after a more special manner than others ; then we 

* Edwaed Winslow, the Writer of this GoodNeios tfcc., therefore came 
to England in the Anne : and the utmost period of this narrative is therefore 
from the 13th December 1621 to the 10th September 1 623. — E. A. 
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[were] : and therefore are the more hound to celebrate the 
memory of his goodness, with everlasting thankfulness. 

For, in these forenamed straits, such was our state, 
as, in the morning, we had often our food to seek for 
the day ; and yet performed the duties of our Callings. 

I mean the other daily labours, to provide for after time. 
And though, at some times, in some seasons, at noon, 

I have seen men stagger, by reason of faintness for 
want of food: yet, ere night, by the good Providence 
and blessing of GOD, we have enjoyed such plenty, as 
though the windows of heaven had been opened unto us. 

How few, weak, and raw [inexperiencedi were we at 
our first beginning, and there settling ; and in the midst of 
barbarous enemies ! Yet GOD wrought our peace for us. 

How often have we been at the pit’s brim, and 
in danger to be swallowed up : yea not knowing, till 
afterward, that we were in peril ? And yet GOD 
preserved us. Yea, and from how many [perils] that we 
yet know not of ; he, that knoweth all things, can best tell. 

So that, when I seriously consider of things, I 
cannot but think that GOD hath a purpose to give 
that land, as an inheritance, to our nation. And great 
pity it were, that it should long lie in so desolate a state ; 
considering it agreeth so well with the constitution of 
our bodies : [it] being both fertile ; and so temperate, 
for heat and cold, as, in that respect, one can scarcely] 
distinguish New England from Old [Emgland]. 

[the religion and customs OJF the INDIANS 
NEAR NEW PLYMOUTH.] 

A few things I [have] thought meet to add hereunto, 
which I have observed amongst the Indians ; both 
touching their religion, and sundry other customs 
amongst them. 
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And first, whereas myself and others* (in former 
Letters, which came to the press [in London] against 
my will and knowledge [Winslow being then at New 
Flymouth'^ wrote [see pp. 407-494, 507], That the 
Indians about us, are a people without any religion, 
or knowledge of any God : therein I erred, though we 
could then gather no better. 

For as they conceive of many Divine Powers : so of 
The meaning onc, whom they Call Kiehtan, to be the 
Zk principal and maker of aU the rest ; and 
hath reference to be made by none. say they, 

“created the heavens, earth, sea, and all. 
man; KieMiise, creatures Contained therein.” Also that he 

a man that ex- ^ ^ 

ceedeth in age. made One man and one woman ; of whom 
they, and we, and all mankind came : but 
how they became so far dispersed, that know they not. 

At first, they say, there was no Sachem or King but 
Kiehtan ; who dwelleth above in the heavens : whither all • 
good men go when they die, to see their friends, and have 
their fill of all things. This his habitation lieth far 
westward in the heavens, they say. 

Thither the bad men go also, and knock at his door : 
but he bids them, Quatehet, that is to say, “Walk 
abroad 1, for there is no place for such.” So that they 
wander in restless want and penury. 

Never man saw this Kiehtan. Only old men tell them 
of him : and bid them tell their children ; yea, to charge 
them, to teach their posterities the same, and lay the 
like charge on them. This Power they acknowledge to 
be good ; and when they would obtain any great matter, 
[they] meet together, and cry unto him : and so likewise, 


* Winslow was therefore the principal Writer of what we have here 
printed at pp. 407-494.— E. A. 
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for plenty, victory, &c., [they] sing, dance, feast, give 
thanks; and hang up garlands and other things, in 
memory of the same. 

Another Power they worship, whom they call 
Hobbamock ; and to the northward of us, Hobbamoqui. 
This, as far as we can conceive, is the Devil. Him, they 
call upon, to cure their wounds and diseases. When they 
are curable : he persuades them, he sends the same for 
some conceived anger against them ; but upon their 
calling on him, [he] can and doth help them. But when 
they are mortal, and not curable in nature : then he 
persuades them, Kiehtan is angry, and sends them, which 
none can cure. Insomuch as, in that respect only, they 
somewhat doubt whether he be simply good : and 
therefore, in sickness, never call upon him. 

This Hobbamock appears in sundry forms unto them : 
as in the shape of a man, a deer, a fawn, an eagle, &c. ; 
but, most ordinarily, [in that of] a snake. He appears 
not to all; but [to] the chiefest and most judicious 
amongst them: though all of them strive to attain to 
that hellish height of honour. 

He appeareth most ordinary [ordinarily to], and is 
most conversant with, three sorts of people. One, I 
confess, I neither know by name, or OflSce, directly. Of 
these they have few ; but esteem highly of them : and 
think that no weapon can kill them. Another, they call 
by the name of Powah ; and the third, Pinese. 

The Office and duty of the Powah [== Powwow^ 
Medicine Man] is to be exercised principally in calling 
upon the Devil; and curing diseases of the sick or 
wounded. The common people join with him in the 
Exercise of Invocation: but do but only assent, or as 
we term it, say “Amen”, to what he saith; yet sometime[s] 
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[they] break out into a short musical note with him. The 
Powah is eager, and free in speech ; fierce in countenance ; 
and joineth many antic {grotesque] and laborious gestures 
with the same, over the party diseased. 

If the party be wounded, he will also seem to suck 
the wound : but if they be curable, as they say, he 
toucheth it not; but a Skooke, that is the snake, or 
Wohsacuckj that is the eagle, sitteth on his shoulder, and 
licks the same. This none sees but the Powah; who 
tells them, he doth it himself. 

If the party be otherwise diseased ; it is accounted 
sufficient if, in any shape, he but come into the house : 
[they] taking it for an undoubted sign of recovery. 

And, as in former Ages, Apollo had his temple at 
Delphos ; and Diana [,hers] at Ephesus : so have I 
heard them call upon some ; as if they had their residence 
in some certain places, or because they appeared in those 
forms, in the same. 

In the Powah’s speech, he promiseth to sacrifice 
many skins of beasts, kettles, hatchets, beads, knives, 
and other the best things they have, to the Fiend ; if he 
will come to help the party diseased : but whether they 
perform it, I know not. The other practices I have seen ; 
being necessarily called, at some times, to be with their 
sick : and have used the best arguments I could make 
them understand, against the same. 

They have told me, I should see the Devil, at those 
times, come to the party; but I assured myself and 
them, of the contrary: which so proved. Yea, 
themselves have confessed, They never saw him when 
any of us were present. 

In desperate and extraordinary travail in childbirth ; 
when the party cannot be delivered by the ordinary 
means : they send for this Powah. Though, ordinarily, 
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their travail is not so extreme as in onr parts of the 
world : they being of a more hardy nature. For, on the 
third day after childbirth, I have seen the mother with 
the infant, upon a small occasion, in cold weather, in a 
boat upon the sea. 

Many sacrifices the Indians use ; and, in some cases, 
kill children. It seemeth, they are various in their 
religious worship, in a little distance; and grow more 
and more cold in their worship to Edehtan ; saying, in 
\within\ their memory, he was much more called upon. 

The Nanohiggansets [NarTaganseU8\ exceed in their 
blind devotion ; and have a great spacious House 
wherein only some few (that are, as we may term them, 
Priests) come. Thither, at certain known times, resort 
all their people; and offer almost all the riches they 
have to their gods, as kettles, skins, hatchets, beads, 
knives, &c. : all which are cast by the Priests into a 
great fire that they make in the midst of the house, 
and there consumed to ashes. To this offering, every 
man bringeth freely: and the more he is known to 
bring, hath the better esteem of all men. This, the 
other Indians about us, approve of as good ; and wish 
their Sachems would appoint the like : and because the 
plague hath not reigned in l^SbnohiggBin.set[NarTagansett, 
now called Rhode Islandl as at other places about them, 
they attribute to this custom there used. 

The Pineses are men of great courage and wisdom. 
And to these also the Devil appeareth more familiarly 
than to others: and, as we conceive, maketh covenant 
with them, to preserve them from death by wounds 
with arrows, knives, hatchets, &c.; or, at least, both 
themselves, and especially the people, think themselves 
to be freed from the same. And although against their 
battles, all of them by painting, disfigure themselves ; 
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yet are they known by their courage and boldness : by 
reason whereof, one of them will chase almost a hundred 
men, for they account it death for whomsoever [shall] 
stand in their way. 

These are highly esteemed of all sorts of people ; and 
are of the Sachem’s Council : without whom, they will 
not war or undertake any weighty thing. In war, their 
Sachems, for their more safety, go in the midst of them. 
They are commonly men of greatest stature and 
strength ; and such as will endure most hardness : and 
yet are more discreet, courteous, and humane in their 
carriages \behaA)iour\ than any amongst them ; scorning 
theft, lying, and the like base dealings; and stand as 
much upon their reputation as any men. 

And to the end they may have stories of these 
[Pineses], they train up the most forward and likeliest 
boys, from their childhood, in great hardness ; and make 
them abstain from dainty meat : observing divers orders 
prescribed, to the end, when they are of age, the Devil 
may to appear them. Causing to drink the juice of sentry 
\cefhiawy\ and other bitter herbs, till they cast lyomif ] ; 
which they must disgorge into the platter, and drink 
again, and again, till, at length, through extraordinary 
oppressing of nature, it will seem to be all blood. 
And this, the boys will do with eagerness, at the first ; 
and so continue till, by reason of faintness, they can 
scarce[ly] stand on their legs : and then must go forth 
into the cold. Also they beat their shins with sticks ; 
and cause them to run through bushes, stumps, and 
brambles: to make them hardy and acceptable to the 
Devil, that, in time, he may appear unto them. 

Their Sachems cannot be all called Kings ; but 
only some few of them: to whom the rest resort for 
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protection, and pay homage unto them. Neither may 
they war without their knowledge and approbation : yet 
to be commanded by the greater [ones], as occasion 
serveth. Of this [greater] sort, is Massassowat, our 
friend ; and Conanacus \GANomGVS\ of Nanohiggenset 
\NaTTaganseU\ our supposed enemy. 

Every Sachem taketh care for the widow and father- 
less ; also for such as are aged, and [in] any way maimed ; 
if their friends be dead, or not able to provide for them. 

A Sachem will not take any to wife but such a one 
as is equal to him in birth ; otherwise, they say, their 
seed would, in time, become ignoble. And though they 
have many other wives : yet are they no other than 
concubines or servants ; and yield a kind of obedience 
to the principal [one], who ordereth the family, and them 
in it. The like, the men observe also ; and will adhere 
to the first [wife] during their lives, but put away the 
others at their pleasure. 

This Government is successive ; and not by choice. 
If the father die before the son, or daughter, be of age ; 
then the child is committed to the protection and 
tuition of some one amongst them : who ruleth, in his 
stead, till he be of age ; but when that is, I know not. 

Every Sachem knoweth how far the bounds and 
limits of his own country extendeth; and that is his 
own proper inheritance. Out of that, if any of his men 
desire land to set their com ; he giveth them as much as 
they can use, and sets them their bounds. In {witlmh\ 
this circuit, whosoever hunteth, if they kill any venison, 
bringeth him his fee : which is the fore parts of the 
same, if it be killed on the land ; but if [the deer] be 
killed in the water, then the skin thereof. 

The great Sachems, or Kings, know their own 
bounds, or limits of land, as well as the rest. 
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All travellers, or strangers, for the most part, lodge at 
the Sachem’s. When they come they tell them, how long 
they will stay ; and to what place they go : during which 
time, they receive entertainment according to their 
persons ; hut want not. 

Once a year the Pineses use {are accustomed] to 
provoke the people to bestow much corn on the Sachem. 
To that end, they appoint a certain time and place, near 
the Sachem’s dwelling; where the people bring many 
baskets of corn, and make a great stack thereof. There, 
the Pineses stand ready to give thanks to the people, on 
the Sachem’s behalf : and, after, acquainteth the Sachem 
therewith ; who fetcheth the same, and is no less 
thankful, bestowing many gifts on them. 

When any are visited with sickness, their friends 
resort unto them for their comfort ; and continue with 
them oft times till their death, or recovery. If they die, 
they stay a certain time, to mourn for them. Night 
and morning, they perform this duty, many days after 
the burial, in a most doleful manner; insomuch as 
though it be ordinary [commonplace], and the note [not] 
musical which they take one from another and all 
together : yet it will draw tears from their eyes ; and 
almost from ours also. But if they recover, then because 
their sickness was chargeable ; they send corn and other 
gifts unto them, at a certain appointed time; whereat 
they feast and dance, which they call Commoco. 

When they bury the dead ; they sew up the corpse 
in a mat, and so put it in the earth. If the party be a 
Sachem ; they cover him with many curious mats, and 
bury all his riches with him, and inclose the grave with 
a pale [palisade]. If it be a child, the father will also 
put his own most special jewels and ornaments in the 
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earth with it : [and] also will cut his hair, and disfigure 
himself very much, in token of sorrow. If it be the 
man or woman of the house, they will pull down the 
mats, and leave the frame standing, and buiy them in or 
near the same; and either remove their dwelling, or 
give over housekeeping. 

The men imploy themselves wholly in hunting and 
other exercises of the bow ; except at some times they 
take some pains in fishing. 

The women live a most slavish life. They carry 
all their \flie men's] burdens, set and dress their com, 
gather it in, seek out for much of their food, beat and 
make ready the corn to eat, and have all [the] household 
care lying upon them. 

The younger sort reverence the elder; and do all 
mean oflSces whilst they are together : [even] although 
they be strangers [to each other]. 

Boys and girls may not wear their hair like men and 
women ; but are distinguished thereby. 

A man is not accounted a man till he do some 
notable act, or shew forth such courage and resolution 
as becometh his place. The men take much tobacco : but 
for boys so to do, they account it odious. 

All their names are significant and variable: for 
when they come to the state of men and women, they 
alter them ; according to their deeds and dispositions. 

When a maid is taken in marriage, she first cutteth 
her hair; and, after, weareth a covering on her head 
tiU her hair be grown out. 

The women are diversely disposed. Some [are] as 
modest as they will scarce[ly] talk one to another in the 
company of men; being very chaste also: yet other 
some [are] light [inconstantl lascivious, and wanton. 

If a woman have a bad husband, or cannot aflfect 
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\hcwe no affection for] him; and there be war or 
opposition between that, and any other, people : she will 
run away from him to the contrary party, and there 
live ; where they never come unwelcome, for where are 
most women, there is greatest plenty. . . . 

For adultery, the husband will beat his wife ; and 
put her away, if he please. . . . 

In matters of unjust and dishonest dealing, the 
Sachem examineth and punisheth the same. In cases 
of thefts: for the first offence, he is disgracefully 
rebuked; for the second, he is beaten by the Sachem, 
with a cudgel on the back ; for the third, he is beaten 
with many strokes, and hath his nose slit upward, that 
thereby all men may both know and shun him. If 
any man kill another ; he must likewise for the same. 

The Sachem not only passeth the sentence upon 
malefactors ; but executeththe same with his own hands, 
if the party be then present. If not, [he] sendeth his 
own knife, in [a] case of death, in the hands of others, to 
perform the same. But if the offender be to receive other 
punishment ; he will not receive the same, but from the 
Sachem himself : before whom, being naked, he kneeleth, 
and will not offer to run away though he beat him never 
so much ; it being a greater disparagement for a man 
to cry during the time of his correction, than is his 
offence and punishment. 

As for their apparel, they wear breeches \leggings\ 
and stockings in one, like some Irish ; which is made of 
deer skins; and have shoes [mocassins] of the same 
leather. They wear also a deer skin loose about them, like 
a cloak ; which they will turn to the weather [windward] 
side. In this habit [dress] they travel : but when they 
are at home, or come to their journey’s end, presently 
{immediately] they pull off their breeches, stockings 
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and shoes; wring out the water i£ they be wet, and 
dry them, and rub or chafe the same. Though these 
be off; yet have they another small garment that 
covereth them. The men wear also, when they go 
abroad in cold weather, an otter, or fox, skin on their 
right arm ; but only their bracer [ivrist-giiard] on the left. 

Women, and all of that sex, wear strings [of beads] 
about their legs : which the men never do. 

The people are very ingenious and observative. 
They keep account of time by the moon, and [by] 
winters or summers. They know divers of the stars 
by name. In particular, they know the North Star; 
and call it McvsJce, which is to say The Bear.’' Also 
they have many names for the winds. They will guess 
very well at the wind and weather beforehand, by 
observations in the heavens. They report also, That some 
of them can cause the wind to blow in what part they list, 
[and] can raise storms and tempests. Which they usually 
do, when they intend the death or destruction of other 
people; that, by reason of the unseasonable weather, 
they may take advantage of their enemies in their 
houses. At such times, they perform their greatest 
exploits : and, in such seasons, when they are at enmity 
with any, they keep more careful watch than at other times. 

As for the language, it is very copious, large, and 
difficult. As yet [i.e. to the 10th Sept&mher 1623], we 
cannot attain to any great measure thereof; but can 
understand them, and explain ourselves to their 
understanding ; by the help of those that daily 
converse with us. And though there be [a] difference, 
in a hundred miles distance of place, both in language 
and manners: yet [it is] not so much, but that they 
very well understand each other. 

And thus much of their lives and manners. 
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Instead of records and chronicles, they take this 
course. Where any remarkable act is done : in memory 
of it, either in the place or by some pathway near 
adjoining, they make a round hole in the ground, about 
a foot deep and as much over: which, when others, 
passing by, behold, they enquire the cause and occasion 
of the same ; which, being once known, they are careful 
to acquaint all men, as occasion serveth, therewith. And 
lest such holes should be filled, or grown up [with 
herbage], by any accident; as men pass by, they will 
oft renew the same. By which means, many things of 
great antiquity are fresh in memory. So that, as a 
man travelleth, if he can understand his guide, his 
journey will be the less tedious, by reason of the many 
historical discourses [that] will be related to him. 

[a DESOEIPTION of new ENGLAND ; AND OF THOSE 
WHO SHOULD GO THEBE.] 

In all this, it may be said, I have neither praised 
nor dispraised the country: and since I [have] lived 
so long therein, my judgement thereof will give no less 
satisfaction to them that know me, than the Eelation of 
our proceedings. 

To which I answer, That as in [the] one, so of the 
other ; I will speak as sparingly as I can : yet [I] will 
make known what I conceive thereof. 

And, first, for that continent on which we are, called 
New England. Although it hath ever been conceived, 
by the English, to be a part of that main land adjoining 
to Virginia: yet, by [the] relation of the Indians, it 
should appear to be otherwise. For they affirm 
confidently. That it is an island: and that, either the 
Dutch or [the] French, pass through \i,e. along the 
Hudson river] from sea to sea [the Atlantia to the 
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river St Lawrencel between us and Virginia ; and drive 
a great trade in the same. The name of that inlet of 
the sea, they collMohegon; which I take to be the same 
[as that] which we call Hudson's river: up which, 
Master [Henry] Hudson went many leagues ; and for 
want of means, as I hear, left it undiscovered. 

For confirmation of this their opinion, [there] is thus 
much. Though Virginia be not above 150 leagues 
[= 450 miles'] from us: yet they never heard of 
Powhatan, or knew that any English were planted 
in his country, save only by us, and Tisquantum who 
went in an English ship thither. And therefore it is 
the more probable; because the water is not passable 
for them, who are [yet] very adventurous in their boats. 

Then for the temperature of the air, in almost three 
years’ experience [9^^ November 1620 — lOi/i September 
1623], I can scarcely] distinguish New England from Old 
England, in respect of heat and cold, frost, snow, rain, 
winds, &c. Some object, because our Plantation lieth in 
the latitude of 42° [North] ; it must needs be much hotter. 
I confess I cannot give the reason of the contrary : only 
experience teacheth us, That if it do exceed England, it is 
[by] so little as must require better judgements to discern 
it. And for the winter ; I rather think, if there be [any] 
difference, it is both sharper and longer in New England 
than [in] Old : and yet the want of those comforts in 
the one, which I have enjoyed in the other, may deceive 
my judgement also. But, in my best observation, 
comparing our own condition with the Relations of other 
parts of America; I cannot conceive of any to agree 
better with the constitution of the English : not being 
oppressed with extremity of heat, nor nipped with 
biting cold; by which means, blessed be GOD, we enjoy 
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our health, notwithstanding those 'difficulties we have 
undergone, in such a measure as would have been 
admired \wondieredj at], if we had lived in England, with 
the like means. 

The day is two hours longer than here, when it 
is at the shortest : and as much shorter there, when it 
is at the longest. 

The soil is variable : in some places, mould ; in 
some, clay ; [and] others, a mixed sand, &c. The chiefest 
grain is the Indian Mays [maize] ,or Guinea wheat 
[, also called Turkey wheat]. 

The seed time beginneth in the midst of April, and 
continueth good till the midst of May. Our harvest 
beginneth with September. This corn increaseth in 
great measure ; but is inferior, in quantity, to the same 
in Virginia : the reason, I conceive, is because Virginia 
is far hotter than it is with us ; it requiring great heat 
to ripen. 

But whereas it is objected against New England, 
That corn will not there grow except the ground be 
manured with fish : I answer. That where men set 
[corn] with fish [i.e. alewives], as with us, it is more 
easy so to do: than to clear ground and set without 
[fish] some five or six years ; and so begin anew [by 
clearing fresh ground] ; as in Virginia, and elsewhere. 

Not but that, in some places, where they [i.e. the 
fish = alewives] cannot be taken with ease, in such 
abundance, the Indians set four years together without 
[fish] ; and have as good corn, or better, than we have 
that set with them : though indeed, I think, if we 
had cattle to till the ground, it would be more profitable, 
and better agreeable to the soil, to sow wheat, rye, 
barley, pease, and oats, than to set mays, which our 
Indians called Ewachim. For we have had experience 
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that they [wheat, rye, &G,’] like and thrive well [in the 
ground]: and the other [maize] will not be procured 
without good labour and diligence; especially at seed 
time, when it must also be watched by night, to keep 
the wolves from the fish till it be rotten, which will 
be in fourteen days; yet men agreeing together, and 
taking their turns, it is not much. 

Much might be spoken of the benefit that may 
come to such as shall here plant, by trade [barter] 
with the Indians for furs ; if men take a right 
course for obtaining the same. For I dare presume, 
upon that small experience I have had, to affirm, that 
the English, Dutch, and French return yearly many 
thousands [of] pounds [of] profits by trade only, from 
that island [see page 593] on which we are seated. 

Tobacco may be there planted: but not with that 
profit as in some other places. Neither were it 
profitable there to follow it, though the increase were 
equal; because fish is a better and richer commodity, 
and more necessary : which may be, and are there, 
had in as great abundance as in any other part of 
the world. Witness the West Country Merchants of 
England [i.e. of Devonshire and Cornwall]; which 
return incredible gains yearly from thence. And 
if they can so do, which here buy their salt at a 
great charge, and transport more company to make 
their voyage than will [is necessary to] sail their 
ships : what may the Planters expect, when once 
they are seated, and make the most of their salt 
there, and imploy themselves at least eight months 
in fishing ? whereas the others fish but four, and 
have their ship lying dead [idle] in the harbour all 
the time : whereas such shipping as belong to [the] 
Plantations, may take freight [outwards] of passengers 
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or cattle thither ; and have their lading provided 
[ready] against they come. 

I confess [that] we have come so far short of the 
means to raise such returns, as, with great difficulty, 
we have preserved our lives: insomuch as when I 
look back upon our condition, and [our] weak means 
to preserve the same, I rather admire \_wondeT] at 
GOD’s mercy and Providence in our preservation, 
than that no greater things have been effected by us. 
But though our beginning hath been thus raw 
[inexperiencedly small, and difficult ; as thou hast seen : 
yet the same GOD, that hath hitherto led us through 
the former, I hope will raise means to accomplish 
the latter. Not that we altogether, or principally, 
propound profit to be the main end of that we have 
undertaken; but the glory of GOD, and the honour 
of our country, in the inlarging of His Majesty’s 
dominions. Yet wanting outward means to set things 
in that forwardness we desire, and to further the 
latter by the former; I thought meet to offer both 
to consideration : hoping that where religion and profit 
jump together, which is rare, in so honourable an 
action, it will encourage every honest man, either in 
person or purse, to set forward the same ; or, at 
least wise, to commend the welfare thereof, in his 
daily prayers, to the blessing of the blessed GOD. 

I will not again speak of the abundance of fowl 
[i,e. wild fowl\ store of venison, and variety of fish ; 
which might incourage many to go in their persons. 
Only I advise all such before hand to consider, That 
as they hear of countries that abound with the good 
creatures of GOD; so means must be used for the 
taking of everyone in his kind: and therefore not 
only to content themselves that there is sufficient ; but 
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to foresee how they shall be able to obtain the same. 
Otherwise, as he that walketh London streets, though 
he be in the midst of plenty ; yet if he want means, 
is not the better bat hath rather his sorrow [is] increased 
by the sight of that he wanteth, and cannot enjoy. 
So also there, if then want art [skilVl and other 
necessaries therennto belonging; thou mayest see that 
thou wantest and thy heart desireth, and yet be never 
the better for the same. Therefore, if thou see thine own 
insufficiency of thyself ; then join to some others, where 
thou mayest in some measure enjoy the same : otherwise 
assure thyself, thou art better where thou art 1 

Some there be that, thinking altogether of their 
present wants [that] they enjoy [suffer] here, and not 
dreaming of any there, through indiscretion, plunge 
themselves into a deeper sea of misery. As for example, 
it may be here [that] rent and firing are so chargeable 
as, without great difficulty, a man cannot accomplish 
the same : never considering that, as he shall have no 
rent to pay, so he must build his house before he have 
it ; and perad venture may, with more ease, pay for his 
fuel here, than cut and fetch it home (, if he have not 
cattle to draw it,) there ; though .there is no scarcity, 
but rather too great plenty [of it]. 

I write not these things to dissuade any that shall 
seriously, upon due examination, set for themselves to 
further the glory of GOD and the honour of our 
country in so worthy an enterprise : but rather to 
discourage such as, with too great lightness, undertake 
such courses. Who peradventure strain themselves and 
their friends for their passage thither; and are no 
sooner there than, seeing their foolish imagination made 
void, are at their wit's end : and would give ten times 
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SO much for their return, if they could procure it ; and 
out of such discontented passions and humours, spare 
not to lay that imputation upon the country and others, 
which themselves deserve. 

As for example, I have heard some complain of 
others, for their large [ampfe] reports of New^ England : 
and yet because they must drink water, and want many 
delicates they here enjoyed, could presently here return 
with their mouths full of clamours. And can any be 
so simple, as to conceive that the fountains should 
stream forth wine or beer; or the woods and rivers 
be like butchers' shops, and fishmongers' stalls, where 
they might have things taken to their hands ? If thou 
canst not live without such things ; and hast no means 
to procure the one, and wilt not take pains for the 
other; nor hast ability to employ others for 

thee; rest where thou art! For as a proud heart, a 
dainty tooth, a beggar's purse, and an idle hand be here 
intollerable : so that person that hath these qualities 
there, is much more abominable. 

If, therefore, GOD hath given thee a heart to 
undertake such courses, upon such grounds as bear 
thee out in all difficulties, viz. his glory as a principal 
[motive]; and all other outward good things, but as 
accessories ; which perad venture thou shalt enjoy, and 
it may be not: then thou wilt, with true comfort 
and thankfulness, receive the least of his mercies ; 
whereas, on the contrary, men deprive themselves of 
much happiness, being senseless of greater blessings ; 
and, through prejudice, smother up the love and bounty 
of GOD — whose name be ever glorified in us, and by 
us, now and evermore. Amen. 


FINIS. 



A BRIEF EeLATION OF A CREDIBLE INTELLIGENCE 
OF THE PRESENT ESTATE OF VIRGINIA. 

T the earnest entreaty of some of my much 
respected friends; I have added to the 
former Discourse, a Kelation of such things 
as were credibly reported at Plymouth in 
New England, in September [1623] last past, concerning 
the present estate of Virginia. 

And because men may doubt, how we should have 
intelligence of these Affairs, [it] being we are so far 
distant ; I will therefore satisfy the doubtful therein. 

Captain Francis West, being in New England, 
about the latter end of May [1623] past; sailed from 
thence, to Virginia, and returned in August. In 
September, the same ship and company, being discharged 
by him at Damarin's Cove [The Damariscove islands, 
off the coast of Maine}, came to New Plymouth : where, 
upon our earnest inquiry after the state of Virginia, 
since that bloody slaughter committed by the Indians 
upon our friends and countrymen [on the 22nd March 
1622] ; the whole ship's company agreed in this, viz. : 

That, upon all occasions, they chased the Indians to 
and fro ; insomuch as they sued daily unto the English 
for peace: who, for the present, would not admit of 
any. That Sir George Teardley, &c. was, at that 
present, employed upon service against them. That, 
amongst many others, Opechancanotjgh, the chief 
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Emperor, was supposed to be slain. His son also was 
killed at the same time. 

And though, by reason of these forenamed broils, 
in the fore part of the year [1623], the English had 
undergone great want of food : yet, through GOD's 
mercy, there never was more show of plenty; having 
as much, and as good, corn on the ground as ever they 
had. Neither were the hopes of their tobacco crop 
inferior to that of their corn. So that the Planters 
were never more full of encouragement. 

Which I pray GOD long to continue ; and . so to 
direct both them and us, as his glory may be the 
principal aim and end of all our actions: and that 
for his mercy’s sake. Amen. 


A Postcrip T. 

E any man desire a more ample Relation of 
the state of this country before such time 
as this present Relation taketh place ; I refer 
them to the two former printed books : 

The one published by the President and 
Council for New England [A brief Relation 
of the Discovery and Plantation of New 
England, 1607 to 1622. London, 1622, 4], and 
The other gathered by the inhabitants of 
this present Plantation at Plymouth in New 
England [i.e. the Relation, or Journal, reprinted 
at pp, 395-505]. 

Both which books are to be sold by John Bellamy, 
at his shop, at the Three golden Lions, in Cornhill, near 
the Royal Exchange. 
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The Town &c. of 
Billinton— see Biiling- 
ton 

Biseog {Latinized Epis- 
eopius], Professor 
Simon, 153, 179 
Bishop, Thomas, 119 
Bishops of the Church 
of England, The, 35, 
46, 51, 185, 281, 295, 
334 

Bishopsthoi-pe, co. 
York, 61 

Blackwell, Francis; a 
Euling Elder, 119, 
125, 126, 277-279, 
290, 291, 302 
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Bladen, William, 509 
Blaxland, Eev. G. 

Cuthbert, 326 
Blenheim, The Battle 
of, 22 

Blyth,co. Notts, 57, 58 
Bompas, Edward, 385 
Boohs^ Docitments^ 
Serialsy <&c. : See also 
Articles and Foints. 
Catch words of Titles 
only. 

Abstract . . .Virginia 
Co. (1888) ; by C. 
Eobinson, 250 
Act to retain the 
Queen’s subjects in 
obedience, (1593), 3, 
35, 36 

Act of the Six 
Articles, (1539), 35 
Act of Supremacy, 
(1559), 25 

Act of Uniformity, 
(1559), 25 

Admonition to the 
Parliament, (1572) ; 
by Eer. J. Field and 
Eev. T. Wilcox, 244, 
245 

Admonition to the 
Parliament, (1572), 
A Second ; by Eev. 
T. Cartwright, 244, 
245 

Ad vertisement 
against T. Bright- 
man, (?1611) ; by J. 
de L’Ecluse, 114 
dvertisements, 
565) ; by Abp. M. 
Parker, 25 
Adverti se men ts, 
(1631); by Capt. J. 
Smith, 321, 325 
Album Studiosorum^ 
(1875); by Ur W. 
N, Uu Eieu, 170, 
171 

Altar of Damascus, 



Books &c. {cont.) 
(1621) ; by Eev. D. 
Calderwood, 195 
Altar e Damascenmi^ 
(1623) ; by Eev. U. 
Calderwood, 195,239 
Ancient Landmarks 
&c., (1883) ; by the 
Hon. W. T. Davis, 
260, 363-377 
Animadversions &c. 
(1613) ; by Eev. H. 
Ainsworth, 117 
Answer &c.. An, 
(1619) ; by W. 
Euring, 242, 243, 
245, 282 

Answer &c,. An, 
(1609) ; by Eev. J. 
Eobinson, 139 
Antidoton, (1600) ; 
by Eev. H. Clap- 
ham, 99 

Antiquities of Notts, 
(1677);byE.Thoro. 
ton, 65 

Apologia justa dc.j 
(1619) ; by Eev. J. 
Eobinson, 178 
Apology &c., (1625); 
by Eev. J. Eobinson, 
176, 178 

Arrest Eoll of the 
city of Amsterdam, 
(1606), 119, 120 
Arrow &c., (1618); 
by Eev, J. Paget, 
115, 116, 186 
Baker Transcripts, 
The, 105 

Bradford MS., The, 
(1630-1650), 1, 46, 
47, 93, 142, 154, 194, 
267, 271, 272, 279, 
291, 296, 307, 319, 
326, 329-331, 333, 
338, 346, 354, 358, 
363, 371, 377, 382, 
392,432,461,464,474 
Brief Discourse, 
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Books &c. {cont^ 

(1575) ; by Dean 
W. WMttiDgliam,25 ; 
Bright Morning 
Star, (1603); by Eev. 
J. Smyth, 133 
British Itinerary ; 
by D. Paterson, 71 
Brownism &c., 
(1613); byC.Lawne, 
118 

Certain Reasons &c., 
Part L (1618) ; by 
T. Dighton, 242, 245 
— see also Discourse 
Character &c., 
(1609) ; by Rev. T. 
Smyth, 138, 139 
Christian Advertise- 
ments &c., (1608); by 
Rev. R. Bernard, 135 
Christian Plea, A., 
(1617) ; by Rev. R 
Johnson, 117, 129 
Chronicles &c., 
(1841) ; by Rev. A. 
Young, 37, 105, 173, 
175, 350, 351, 356 
Chronological Hist. 
&c., (173Q ; by Rev. 
T. Prince, 335 
Collections &c., 
(1854); by J. Hun- 
ter, 86 

Colony Records, The 
Old, 326, 381-388 
Commentarii (&c., 
(1617) ; by T. Cart- 
wright, 237, 245 
Common Apology 
&c., A, (1610) ; by 
Bp. J. Hall, 139 
Confession of Faith 
of the French Re- 
formed Churches, 
294, 295 

Confutation &c., 
(1618) ; by Rev. T. 
Cartwright, 199, 
238, 245 


Books &c. {coiU.) 
Congregationalism 
&c., (1880) ; by Rev. 
H. M. Dexter, 15, 
49, 50, 143, 171 
Contemplative &e., 
(1609) ; by Rev. R. 
Bernard, 139 
Counterpoison &c., 
(1608) ; by Rev. H. 
Ainsworth, 137 
Declaration &c., 
(1574) ; by W. Tra- 
vers, 28, 244, 245 
Deed Poll &c., (1622), 
in favour of J.Peirce, 
260, 261 

Defence of the Holy 
Scriptures &c., 
(1609); by Rev. H. 
Ainsworth, 138 
Defence of the Peti- 
tion Sc., (1618), 
243, 245 

Delices de Letde, Les, 
(1712) 143 
Demonstration &c., 
A., (1588) ; by Rev. 
J. Udall,28 
De Regimine Se,,[2nd 
Edition] (1619); by 
Rev. D. Calderwood, 
181, 195, 199, 200, 
206, 209, 238, 239, 
245 

Description &c., 
(1599) ; by Rev. H. 
Clapham, 99 
De vera . . Beligione, 
(1618); 200, 238, 

245 

Dial of Princes, by 
Bp. A. de Guevara, 
150 

Differences &c., 
(1608); by Rev. J. 
Smyth, 137, 138 
Discourse &c., Part 
II., (1619); by T. 
Dighton, 243, 245 


Books &c. {cont.) 

— see Certain 
Reasons 

Discourse of some 
Troubles &c.,(1603); 
by G. Johnson, 108, 
109 

Discovery&c.,(1605); 
by Rev. T. White, 
118-120, 128 
Doctrine of Prayer 
&c., (1595 ) ; by Rev. 
J. Smith of Reading, 
132 

Early Eng. Baptists, 
(1862); by Doctor 
B. Evans, 138 
Elliott, Sir J., 
(1872); by J. For- 
ster, 20 

English Garner 
(1880), An ; Ed. by 
Prof. E. Arber, 315 
Epistles, (1608); by 
Bp. J. HaU, 135, 136 
Essex Dove, (1623) ; 
by Rev. J. Smith of 
Claverin^, 132 
First Dialogue &c., 
(1648) ; by Gov. W. 
Bradford, 37, 52, 
173, 175 

Gen. Hist, of the 
Netherlands, (1608); 
by E. van Meteren, 
68 . . 
Gereclits DagsBmhen, 
147 

Golden Book &c., 
by Bp. A. de Gue- 
vara, 150 

Good News &c., 
(1624); by Gov. E. 
Winslow: reprinted 
at pp. 509-600. 
Gospel Public Wor- 
ship, (1656) ; by T. 
Brewer, 247 
Habeas Corpiis, The 
Writ of, 32 
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Books &c. (cojizJ.) 

HarL MS., *7042, 
105-107 

Hist, of Blytk, 
(1860), by Rev. X 
Raine, 59 

Hist, of tlie Churcli 
of Scotland, (1678) ; 
by Rev. D. Calder- 
wood, 181, 195, 239 
Hist, of England, 
(1860) ; by Prof. J. 
A. Fronde, 23, 24, 33 
Hist, of England, 
(1884); by Dr. S. 
R. Gardiner, 20 
Hist, of tbe London 
Virginia Go., (1869) ; 
by Rev. Dr. E. D. 
Neill, 251, 253, 254, 
392 

Historical Maga- 
zine, (1859, 1860), 
146, 155-169, 197, 
203, 205-207, 214, 
221, 236, 273 
Hist, of Plymonth 
Plantation, by Gov. 
W. Bradford — see 
Bradford MS., The 
Hist, of the Post 
Office, (1893); byH. 
Joyce, 73 

Hist, of the Prot. Ep. 
Church in America, 
(1844); by Bp. S. 
Wilberforce, 47 
Hist, of Retford, 
(1828); by J. S. 
Piercey, 52 
Hist, of the Scottish 
Church, Rotterdam, 
(1833) ; by Rev. W. 
Steven, 99, 100, 145 
Hist, of Virginia, 
(1624) ; by Capt. J. 
Smith, 320 
Hist, of Virginia, 
(1822) ; by J. Burk, 
250 


Books &c. (co^ijf.) 

Hist, of Worksop, 
(1826) ; by J. Hal- 
land, 53 

Homilies, The Two 
Books of the, 53 
Hunting of the Fox, 
Part I., (c. 1610) ; ? 
by Giles Thorpe, 9, 
122, 123 

Hypocrisy un- 
masked &c., (1646), 
by Gov. E. Winslow, 
185, 268, 283, 328- 
330, 333 

Indemnifications, 
Register M.M. of, 
155 

Inner Life &c., 
(1876) ; by R. Bar- 
clay, 140 

Inquiry &c., (1606); 
by Rev. F. Johnson, 
119 

Itinerary, begun 
1538, by J. Leland, 
61 

John Robinson &c., 
(1848) ; by Prof. 
Kist, 147^ 

Justification &c., 
(1610) ; by Rev. J. 
Robinson, 38, 54, 55, 
68, 117, 123, 124, 139 
Landing at Cape 
Anne, (1854) ; by J. 
W. Thornton, 47 
Lansdowne MS., 
No. 50 ; 64 
Last Book of Rev. 
J. Smyth, (1613), 
140 

Laws of Eccles. 
Polity, (1594-1618) ; 
by R. Hooker, 28 
Letter Book of Gov. 
W. Bradford, The 
Official, 46, 321, 

322 

Letters of &c., the 


Books &c. {cont.) 
reign of Henry 
VIIL, 60 

Library of New 
England History, 
Ed. by Rev. H. M. 
Dexter, 451, 464- 
466, 468, 483 
Life of Card. T. 
Wolsey, (1825) ; by 
G. Cavendish, 60 
Life of Rev. D. 
Calderwood, (1849) ; 
by Rev. T. Thomson, 
239-242 

Lives ... of the 
Prot. Bishops &c., 
(1720) ; by J. Le. 
Neve, 61-64 
London Virginia Co. 
Hist, of, (1869) ; bv 
Rev. Dr. E. D^ 
Neill, 251, 253, 254 
London V irginia Co., 
Short Collection, 
(1651);byA.Wood- 
noth, 250 

Magnalia Christi 
&c., (1702); by Dr. 
C. Mather, 39-45 
Manuscript Hist. 
&c. — see Bradford 
MS. 

Mark of the Beast 
&c. — see Character 
Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s Col- 
lections, 46, 322 
Mayflower Essays ; 
by Rev. G. C. Blax- 
land, 326 

Memoirs of the Pil- 
grims &c., (1846) ; 
by G. Summer, 146 
Midsummer’s Night 
Dream, A; by W. 
Shakespeare, 50 
Mill on the Floss ; 
by G. Eliot, 66 
Minutes of the 
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Books &c. (coTiif.) 

Council for New 
England, 255 - 261, 
393 

Mourt’s Relation 
<&e., G., (1622) ; 326, 
359, 600 ; and re- 
printed at 395-505 
Narrative . . . Hist. 
&c., (1886) ; by Prof. 
J. Winsor, 47 
Ifederlanseh ArcMef 
Sc. (1848), 146 
New England’s 
Memorial, (1669); by 
N. Morton, 48, 326, 
378, 390 

New England’s 
Trials, (1622); by 
Capt. J. Smith, 340, 
347, 506, 508 
New York His- 
torical Society’sPub- 
lications, 282 
Oaths : 

Etcetera Oath, 32 
Ex Officio Oath, 32 
Oath of Allegiance, 
294, 295 

Oath of Supre- 
macy, 294, 295 
Observations &c., 
(1625) ; by Eev. J. 
Eobinson, 101 
Parallels &c., (1609); 
by Eev. J. Smyth, 
136, 138 

Patent for the Coun- 
cil for New England, 
(1620), 304 
Patent for Plymouth 
Colony, (1619), 253 
Patent for Plymouth 
Colony, (1620), 253, 
254 

Patent for Plymouth 
Colonv, (1621), 254, 
259-261 

Patent for Plymouth 
Colony, (1630), 43 


Books &c. (cont.) 

Pattern of true 
Prayer, (1605) ; by 
Eev. J. Smjrth, while 
a Conformist at 
Lincoln, 133, 134 
People’s Plea,(1618) ; 
by Eev. J. Eobinson, 
242, 245 

Perth Assembly, 
(1619) ; by Eev. D. 
Calderwood, 181, 
195, 196, 198, 199, 
206, 209, 238-242, 

245 

Philos op hical 
Transactions, 14 
Placaat \=Edict\ of 
the States General 
of Holland, 198, 203, 
209, 232, 233, 235 
Plain Evidences &c., 
(1610); by Eev. E. 
Bernard, 139 
Plain Eefutation 
&c., (1591) ; by H. 
Barrow and J. 
Greenwood, 103, 
104 

Plea &c., (1609) ; by 
Eev. E. Ciyfton, 139 
Pocket Book of Gov. 

W. Bradford, 46 
Principles &c., 
(1608) ; by Eev. J 
Smyth, 136 ^ 

Profane Schism &c., 
(1612); byGLawne 
&c., 103, 110-115, 
122, 124-128 
Protocollenvan Waer- 
hrieoen, 155 
Eeason of Church 
&c., (1641); by J. 
Milton, 21 
Eecantation &c., 
(1606) ; by P. Pair- 
lambe, 121 

Eecords of the . 
Colony of New Ply- 1 


Books &c. (coTdt.) 
mouth, 326, 381- 
388 

Eelation or Journal 
—see Mount, G. 
Eelation of . . . 
Eeligion, (1605) ; by 
Sir E. Sandys, 16 
Eeligious Com- 
munion, (1614) ; by 
Eev. J. Eobinson, 
103 

Eepertorium &c., 
(1710) ; by E. New- 
court, 282 

Rescriptio ccmtractay 
(1617) ; by Dr. W. 
Ames, 237, 245 
Eetractation &c., 
(?1613); by Eev. J. 
Smyth, 140 
Sermon &c., (1608); 
by Eev. W. Cra- 
shaw, 135 

Shield &c., (1612); 
by J. Fowler <Sic., 
113-115, 123 
Short Treatise &c., 
(1611) ; by Eev. F. 
Johnson, 125 
Speech, on the scaf- 
fold, of Charles I., 
(1649), 17 
Statutes &c., 36 
Substance ... of 
Prayer ; by Eev. J. 
Smith of Ciavering, 
132 

Survey &c., (1593); 
ty Abp.E. Bancroft, 
105, 106 

Ten Counter &c., (c. 
1618); by Bev. T. 
Drakes, 242, 282 
Transcript &c., A-, 
(1876) ; by Prof. E. 
Arber, 20, 112, 118, 
119, 121, 133, 135, 
139 . ^ 

Transport Brief, 
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Books &c. (cont^ 

(1611), A ; for Eev. 
J. Eobinson, 155 
True Story &c., The, 
(1881) ; by Eev. H. 
M. Dexter, 131, 137, 
138, 140 

True Travels of Capt. 
J. Smith, The, (1629); 
324 

Unreasonableness 
&c., (1614); by W. 
Bradshaw, 125 
Utopia, (1514); by 
Sir T. More, 251 
Utter Eouting &c., 
(1646) ; by J. Bast- 
wick, 188 

Voyages &c. (1599- 
1600); by Eev. E. 
Hakluyt, 107 
Warrant for Council 
for New England, 
(1620); 304 
Boroughbridge, co. 
York, 72 

Boston, co. Line., 41, 
58, 86, 88, 89, 93, 
191, 302 

Boston, N.E. {Sliaw- 
mut\ 46, 47, 131, 146, 
155, 159, 160, 191, 
197, 203, 205-207, 
214, 221, 236, 273, 
363, 374, 381, 483 
Boston, N.E. : 
Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 46, 
321, 322 

Old South Church, 
The, 47 

Old South Tower, 
The, 47 

Erince Library, The; 
in the Steeple Cham- 
ber of the Old South 
Church, 47 

Boston Bay, The inner 
[Its first name was 
Massachusets {s^pelt 


with om t) Day.], 10, 
257, 483-486, 500, 
521, 623, 526, 532, 
536. See also Wes- 
sagusset 

Boston Bay Indians, 
The, 257, 483-486, 
533, 544, 556, 660, 
561, 563, 672 
Bourchier, 2nd Lord 
Berners ; John, 150 
Bourchier, Sir John, 
267 

Bowman, Christopher ; 
a Deacon, afterwards 
a Euling Elder, 105- 
109, 119, 120, 125 
Boys, Edward, 106, 
107, 109. 

Boys, Thomasine, Wife 
of Edward, 107, 109 
Boys,afterwards J ohn- 
son ; Thomasine, 107, 
109 

Bradford (previously 
Carpenter, then 
Southworth), Alice ; 
second Wife of Gov. 
W.,46, 163,273,387 
Bradford (previously 
May), Dorothy; first 
Wife of Gov. W., 
42, 163, 366 
Bradford, William. 
His personal char- 
acter and career, 
39-45, 61, 52, 65, 66, 
90, 91, 163, 164, 168, 
169, 273, 275, 307, 
308, 362, 366, 378, 
383, 411, 416, 427, 
432, 443, 446 
Bradford, as Governor; 
William, 4, 30, 42, 
43, 46, 158, 163, 381, 

' 382, 462, 489, 492, 

507, 608, 515, 618- 
520, 522, 633-538, 
540-642, 547, 650, 
556, 658-662 


Bradford, as a Writer; 
William, 2, 3, 36, 37, 
46, 48, 52-54, 67-70, 
87-93, 100, 101, 103, 
104, 105, 108, 124, 
126, 141, 142, 148- 
154, 167, 172-175, 
189-194, 196, 264- 
272, 277-279, 284- 
291, 293-296, 301- 
319, 328-331, 334- 
354, 356, 358-375, 
381, 382, 390, 391, 
392, 427-435, 464, 
474 

Bradshaw, William, 
125 

Braeber, Thomas — 
see Brewer, T. 

Bray, Eev. Oliver, 53 

Bretagne, 606 

Brethren of the Se- 
aration of the 
econd English 
Church at Amster- 
dam, 136 

Brewer the Printer — 
see Brewer, T. 

I Brewer, Thomas, 4, 
167, 170, 171, 195- 
247, 318, 321 

Brewster, Pear, 387 

Brewstei', Jonathan, 
385 

Brewster, Love, 366, 
379 

Brewster, Mary, Wife 
of William, 365 

Brewster, Patience, 
387 

Brewster, Eobertus, 
171 

Brewster, William. 
His personal char- 
acter and career, 66, 
142, 167, 189-194, 
197, 284, 289-291, 
318, 334, 365, 366, 
378, 381, 383 

Brewster, William, 
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Post Master at 
Scrooby, 3, 53, 54, 
65, 73, *79-86, 190,284 
Brewster, William, as 
a religious worker 
at Scrooby, and at 
Amsterdam ; and as 
Euling Elder at 
Leyden, and at Ply- 
moutb in New Eng- 
land, 4, 29, 51, 53, 
58, 69, 97, 117, 142, 
149, 173, 185, 191- 
194, 263, 264, 268, 
280, 281, 284-286, 
293-295, 327, 328 
Brewster, William, as 
Agent in England, 
for tbe Pilgrim 
Cburcb at Leyden, 
65, 284, 288-291, 

327 

Brewster, William, as 
secret Printer at 
Leyden, 4, 19, 181, 
192, 195-247, 334 
Brewster’s eldest son, 
William, 365 
Bre’^C'ster’s father, tbe 
Post Master at 
Scrooby before him ; 
William, 50, 79-83 
Brewster’s grand- 
father, William, 50 
Brewster’s mother, 
William, 81 
Brewster, Wrastle, or 
Wrestling, 365, 379 
Brielle, 189 
Brigges, Clement, 385 
Briggs, Joan, 138 
Brightman, Thomas, 
113 

Bristol, CO. Som., 23 
Bristol, Maine, 451 
Bristol, Ehode Island, 
468 

Brittany, 506 
Britteridge, Eichard, 
376, 379 


Bromhead, Ann ; 

% Wife of Hugo, 138 
Bromhead, Hugo, 138 
Bromley, Sir Tdomas ; 

Lord Chancellor, 76 
Brouckhoven, Jacob 
von, 203, 204, 208, 
209, 211, 215 
Browne, Peter, 376, 
379, 381, 383, 443- 
446 

Browne, the Brownist ; 
Eev. Eobert, 31, 38, 
108, 137 

Browning, Henry, 321 
Brownism, 118, 119, 
135 

Brownists, 33, 35, 38, 
112-116, 120, 129, 
158, 183, 198, 204, 
208, 211, 222, 228, 
243, 246, 323, 324 
Brownist Church at 
Leyden, The — see 
Pilgrim Church at 
Leyden, The 
Brownist Congrega- 
tion at Leyden, The 
— see Pilgrim Church 
at Leyden, The 
Buckett, Mary, 388 
Buckrum (previously 
Neal), Elizabeth ; 
Wife of William, 164, 
168 

Buckrum, William, 
167, 273 

Bulward, Eobert, 113- 
116, 119 

Burcher, Edward, 386 
Burk, John, 250 
Burntisland, 240 
Burre, Walter, 112, 118 
Burton, Henry, 186 
Bury St Edmunds, 275 
Butler, Mary, 164 
Butler, Samuel, 273 
Butten, William, 46, 
350, 358, 360, 361, 
367, 379 


Butterfield, Stephen, 
273 

Buzzard’s Bay, 540 

C. H. — see Clapham, 
Eev. Henoch 
C. E. — see Cushman, 
Eobert 
Caen, 274 

Calderwood, Eev. 
David ; the Church 
Historian of Scot- 
land, 180-182, 195, 
197, 238-242, 246 
Calvin, Jean, 176, 183 
Cambridge, The Uni- 
versity of, 17, 23, 
50, 51, 53-55, 131, 
189, 217 
Cambridge ; 

Christ’s College, 131, 

132 

Emmanuel College, 

133 

Peterhouse College, 
189 

Trinity College, 25, 
108 

University Press, 
The, 18, 133 
Cambridge, N.E., 47, 
48 

Canacum — see Cawna- 
come 

Canada {Nm Frmce\ 
297, 323 

Canada, Bay of — see 
St Lawrence, Gulf 
of 

Canadyne, Thomas, 138 
Cananacus — see Can- 
onicus 

Canauacus — see Can- 
onicus 

Canne, the Elder, The 
Eev. J ohn, 100 
Gannon, John, 385 
Canonicus, Sagamore 
of the Narragansett 
Indians of Ehode 
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Island, 517, 518, 520, 
587 

Canterbury, Abp. of 
— see Grindal, E. 

Canterbury, Abp. of 
— see Laud, W. 

Canterbury, Abp, of 
— see Parker, M. 

Canterbury, Abp. of — 
see Temple, E. 

Canterbury, Abp. of — 
see Whitgift, J. 

Canterbury, as Licen- 
ser of Books ; The 
Abp. of, 19 

Canterbury, co. Kent, 
165, 289 

Capawack, The isle 
of, now Martha’s 
Yineyard, 490, 
655 

Cape Cod (called by 
Captain John Smith, 
Cape James) 301, 
324, 325, 332, 350, 
351, 393, 407, 409, 
423, 424, 426-428, 
435, 436, 439, 441, 
451, 463, 491, 534, 
545,546. Also called 
Pamet. 

Cape Cod, Shipwrecked 
Prenchmen at, 414, 
421, 451 

Cape Cod, Tlie shoals 
of, 392, 535. See also 
Pollock Kip, The 

Cape Cod, Trade and 
Discovery to the 
southward of, 534, 
635, 580 

Cape Cod Bay, 407, 
464, 491, 500, 637, 
640, 560 

Cape Cod Harbour 
{FroviTiGetmm Sour- 
hour), 42, 163, 301, 
358, 364, 366, 369, 
370, 374, 378, 390, 
407, 408, 410, 411, 


416 - 418, 423, 427, 
435, 436. 

Cape James — see Cape 
Cod 

Carey, 1st Lord Huns- 
don ; Henry, 76 
Carey, afterwards 
Jenney ; Sarah, 165 
Carleton, the Ambas- 
sador — see Carleton, 
Sir B. 

Carleton, afterwards 
Viscount Dor- 
chester; Sir Dudley, 
7, 129, 196-202, 204- 
239, 298-300, 390, 
394 

Carleton, Lady, 225, 
227 

Carlisle, co. Cumb., 72 
Carpenter, after- 
wards Puller ; Agnes, 
163, 164 

Carpenter, Alexander, 
163, 165, 273 
Carpenter, afterwards 
South worth ; and 

later Bradford; 
Alice, 46, 163, 165, 
273, 387 

Carpenter, Anna - — a 
mistake for Carpen- 
ter, Agnes ; which 
see 

Carpenter, Dillen, 162 
Carpenter, afterwards 
Morton ; J ulia Ann, 
165, 273 

Carter, Kobert, 369, 
380 

Cartwright, the 
Apostle of the “ Holy 
Discipline ” ; Rev. 
Thomas, 25, 31, 199, 
237, 238, 244, 245 
Carver, Catharine or 
Katharine ; Wife of 
John, 165, 361, 364 
Carver, John, a Deacon 
of the Pilgrim 


Church ; and the 
first Governor of 
Plymouth Colony, 
46, 165, 168, 173, 
268, 275, 278, 285, 
300, 303, 355, 361, 
364, 378, 416, 427, 
442, 444, 446, 450, 
456, 457, 460, 461 
Carver, John, as Agent 
in England, for the 
Pilgrim Church at 
Leyden, 268, 282, 
284, 285, 303, 304, 
307-319, 335, 337 
Cathkin, James, 181, 

196, 240-242 
Caunbatant, a Sachem, 

a subject of Massa- 
soit, living at Mata- 
puyst and Nama- 
schet, 479-482, 523, 
547-549, 556 - 558, 
562 

Cavendish, George, 60 
Cavendish, Henry, 14 
Cavendish, 1st Earl of 
Devonshire ; 
William, 249 * 
Cawnacome, Sachem 
of Manomet (SaTid- 
wioh), 541, 542, 544, 
574 

Caxton, co. Camb., 72 
Cecil, 1st Lord 
Burlegh ; William, 
34, 64, 65, 76 
Cera, The Marquis de, 
506-508 

Chaderton, Rev. Laur- 
ence, 244, 245 
Chamberlain, John, 
394 

Chandler, Roger, 273 
Charles I., King, 17, 

197, 248, 252, 

323 

Charles, afterwards 
Perrier ; Mildreth, 
274 
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Charles river, N.E. ; 
The, 486 

Charlestown, Boston 
Baj", IST.E., 484 
Chartley Manor 
House, CO. Staffs., 33 
Chatham, Cape Cod, 
H.E., 476, 535, 536, 
541 

Chatham, co. Kent, 
49, 258 
Chatsum, 164 
Chesapeake Bay, 290 
Chester, England, 164 
Chester, Kev, Eichard, 
52 

Chilton, James, 374, 
379 

Chilton, ? ; Wife of 
James, 374 

Chilton, afterwards 
Winslow; Mary, 362, 
374, 384 

Chingleton (? Single- 
ton), afterwards 
Cushman ; Mary, 
165 

Chingleton (? Single- 
ton), Thomas, 165 
Chudley, Captain, 393 
Church at Leyden, 
The — see Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden, 
The, 

Cinque Ports , The, 
75 

Clapham, Eev. 

Henoch, 98, 99 
Clark’s Island in Ply- 
mouth harbour in 
H.E. [It was named 
from John Clarke, 
the Pilot], 435-438, 
445, 447 

Clarke, John, 107 
Clarke, the Pilot ; 

John, 254, 316, 427 
Clarke, Eichard, 376, 
379 

Clarke, Thomas, 388 


Clavering, co. Esses, 
132 

Clemens, Anthony 
165 273 

Clifford, 3rd Earl of, 
Cumberland; 
George, 37 

Clifton, the spelling 
of the names in the 
Eamily BihU of the 
relatives of the Eev. 
Eichard Clyfton, 95- 
97 

Clifton, Ann ; Wife of 
the Eector of Bab- 
worth— see Clyfton, 

Clifton, Ann, 95 
Clifton, Dorothy, 95 
Clifton, Edward, 95 
Clifton, Eleazar (1), 
52, 95, 96 

Clifton, Eleazar (2), 
96,97 

Clifton, Elinor, 95 
Clifton (previously 
Wayt), Elizabeth 
(1) ; second Wife of 
Zachary (1), 96, 97 
Clifton, Elizabeth (2), 
96 

Clifton, Elizabeth (3), 
96 

Clifton, Elizabeth (4), 

96 

Clifton, Hanna (1), 95 
Clifton, Hanna (2), 96, 

97 

Clifton, Israel (1), 96 
Clifton, Israel (2), 96 
Clifton, Jane (1), 95 
Clifton, Jane (2), 95 
Clifton, John, 95 
Clifton, Martha, 96 
Clifton, Mary (1), 95 
Clifton (previously 
Hopps), Mary (2); 
first Wife of Zach- 
ary (1), 96 

Clifton, Mary (3), 96 


Clifton, Priscilla, 95 
Clifton, Eichard (1)— 
see Clyfton, Eev. E. 
Clifton, Eichard (2), 96 
Clifton, Steven, 95 
Clifton, Thomas; 
father of the Eev. 
R Clyfton, 95 
Clifton, Timothy, 95 
Clifton, William, 95 
Clifton, Zachary (1) ; 
eldest son of Eev. R. 
Clyfton, 3, 95-97 
Clifton, Zachary (2), 96 
Clifton, Zachary (3), 96 
Clinton, alias Fiennes; 
1st Earl of Lincoln; 
Edward de, 76 
Clinton, alias Fiennes; 
Countess Dowager 
of Lincoln ; Eliza- 
beth de, 291 
Clinton, alias Fiennes, 
4th Earl of Lincoln ; 
Theophilus, 253 
Cluverius, Philip, 216, 
217 

Cluverus — see Clu- 
verius, orCluvier, P. 
Cluvier, Philip, 216, 21 7 
Clyfton (previously 
Stufien), Acme; Wife 
of the Eev. Eichard, 
95, 96 

Clyfton, Rev. Eichard, 
3, 29, 31, 39, 51-54, 
66, 69, 95-97, 116, 
117, 125, 138, 139 
Cochin, India, 22 
Cocky, Thomas; a Pro- 
phet of the “Holy 
Discipline ” ; 10^ 

126, 127 

Codmore, John, 273 
Colchester, co. Essex, 
273, 274 

Cold Harbour, Cape 
Cod, N.E. — see Pa- 
met river 

Collier, William, 321 
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Colliiigwood, Edward ; 
Secretary of tlie 
London Virginia 
Company, 261 
Collins, ; a Se- 

paratist, 106 
Colony in tlie North- 
ern Parts of Vir- 
ginia — see Plymouth 
in N.E., The Plan- 
tation or Colony of 
Colony, The Old — see 
Plymouth in N.E., 
The Plantation or 
Colony of 

Common Stock — see 
Joint Stock 
Compact, The, 358, 360, 
378-380, 409, 410 
Company [at Ply- 
mouth, N.E.], The 
= The Pilgrim 
Fathers, 336, 338, 
339, 371, 377, 480 
Conanacus — see Can- 
onicus 

Conbatant— see Caun- 
batant 

CoTiditions^ or Articles 
of Agreement as to 
a Joint Stock and 
Partnership, for 
Seven Years, be- 
tween the Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden 
and the Adventur- 
ers The, 303-308, 
311-315, 317-319, 

, 335-338, 344, See 
also, Joint Stock, 
The, 

Conditions of Peace 
between the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Ply- 
mouth in N.E., and 
Massasoit; The, 457, 
468, 463, 489, 525, 
527 

Congregation at Ley- 
den, The— -see Pil- 


grim Church at Ley- 
den, The 

Connant, Christopher, 
386 

Conner, William, 385 
Cooke, Lamaris; Wife 
of Jacob, 370 
Cooke, Francis, 180, 
360, 362, 373, 378, 
381, 383, 386 

448 

Cooke, a Walloon ; 
Hester, Wife of 
Francis, 180 
Cooke, Jacob, 370 
Cooke, J ohn, 362, 373, 
380 

Cooke, Lord, 278 
Cookridge, co.York, 96 
Cooper, Humility, 372, 
384 

Copernicus, Nicolaus, 
13 

Coppin, Robert ; “ our 
Pilot ” on board the 
Mayflower, 425, 427, 
434, 435 

Corbitant — see Caun- 
batant 

Cornhill [—Hopkins’s 
Cliff], Cape Cod, 
N.E., 414, 419, 430, 
463, 469, 476, 491 
Cotton, Rev. John, 134 
Coubatant — see Caun- 
batant 

Council for New Eng- 
land — see next 
article 

Council for the Affairs 
of New England in 
America, The Presi- 
dent and, 252, 254- 
261, 304, 393, 397, 
660, 561, 600 
Covenant of Peace be- 
tween the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Ply- 
mouth in N.E., and 
Massasoyt (1621) ; 


The, 457, 458, 463, 
489, 525, 527 
Coventry, Thomas, 321 
Coventry, Sir Thomas, 
303 

Crabe, Rev. , 310 

Crackston, afterwards 
Smith ; Anna, 275 
Crackston mn., John, 
275, 367, 379, 384 
Crackston jun,, John, 
368, 379 

Crakston — see Crack- 
ston 

Cranstoun, Lady, 240 
Cranstoun, near Edin- 
burgh, 239 

Crashaw, Rev. Wil- 
liam, 135, 137 
Crewe, Lord, 59 
Cromford, co. Derby, 
14 

Cronstedt, Axel Frede- 
rich, 14 

Crottendine, Abra- 
ham, 99 

Crullins (previously 
Pettinger) ; Doro- 
thy ; Wife of Henry, 
168 

Crullins, Henry, 168 

Crumpe, , 246 

Cullens [? Crullins], 
Henry, 274 
Cummaquid {Barns- 
table harbour, JSf.E.), 
474, 475-479, 500, 
537, 538, 542-544 
Cushman (previously 
Chingleton) Mary ; 
2nd Wife of Robert, 
165 

Cushman (previously 
Allerton) ; Mary, 
Wife of Thomas, 
362, 367 

Cushman, Robert. His 
personal character 
and career, 46, 165, 
278, 289, 342-346, 



355, 383, 500, 506- 
508 

;)us]iniaii, Eobert ; as 
Agent in England 
for the Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden, 
268, 282, 284, 285, 
288-291, 303, 305, 
307-318, 327, 335, 
337, 389 

Cushman, Eobert ; as 
a Writer, 2, 46, 249, 
279, 288-291, 309- 
317, 327, 342-345, 
346, 495-505 
Cushman, Sarah ; 1st 
Wife of Eobert, 165, 
Cushman, Thomas, 367, 
385 

Cuthbertson, Cuth- 
bert, a corruption of 
Godbertson, G., 179, 
388 

D- 1. — see Dawson, J. 
Daguerre, Louis, 14 
Damarin’s Cove — see 
Damariseove 
Islands 

Damariseove Islands, 
near Mo began, 
Maine, 529, 599 
Danvers, Sir John, 251 
Darlington, co. I)ur- 
bam, 72 

Darnton — see Darbng- 
ton 

Dartmouth, co. Devon, 
46, 339, 342-346 
Dartmouth, N.E., 373 
Davis, The Hon. W. 
T., 260, 363-377, 383, 
384, 386, 388 _ 
Davison, William ; 
sometime a Secre- 
tary of State to 
Queen Elizabeth, 
and the patron of 
William Brewster, 
79-84, 189, 190 
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Dawson, John ; the 
Printer, 133, 509 
Deaconesses, or 
Widows, or Helpers, 
31, 108, 172 
Dean, Steven, 385 
Delano, Philip — see La 
Hoye, P. de 
Delfshaven, 196, 304, 
307, 330-332, 334, 
389 

Dermer, Capt. Thomas, 
451 

Devereux, Earl of 
Leicester ; Eobert, 
76, 189 

Dexter, Eev. Doctor 
H. Martyn, 9, 12-15, 
49,108, 109,131,132, 
137, 138, 140, 143, 
171, 244, 451, 464- 
466, 468, 483 
Dexter Collection of 
Books in the Library 
of Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. ; 
The, 244 

Deyman, Pieter Aren- 
tszoon, 156 
Dickens, Betteris, 138 
Dickens, Mary, 138 
Didoclavius, Edwardus 
— see Calderwood, 
Eev. D. 

Diggens, Jane, 162 
Dighton, Thomas, 242, 
243,245 • 

Dingby, afterwards 
Pietcher; Sarah, 164 
Dingby, William, 164 
Dirston, the Post 
[King's Messenger ^ ; 
William, 230 
Discovery, The First, 
410-417 

Discovery, The Second, 
417-424 

Discovery, The Tliird, 
426-435 

Dix, Anthony, 388 * 
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Dolphine, Thomas, 138 
Doncaster, co. York, 
58, 72, 80 

Dort or Dordrecht, 
125, 130, 144, 224 
Dotey, Edward, 362, 
371, 379, 427 
Doty, Edward — see 
Dotey, E. 

Dover, co. Kent, 75, 
165, 274 

Dover, The Court to, 73 
Dovercourt, co. Essex, 
242, 282 

Drakes, Eev. Thomas, 
242, 282 

Drax, Eev. Thomas, 
242, 282 

Drurie, Eev. Eobert, 
145, 146, 170, 171 
Dublin, 18 

Du Fay, Charles Fran- 
cois, 14 

Du Jon the Elder, 
Francois, 13 
“ Dukeries,” co. Notts; 
The, 53 

Durrnus, Eobertus — 
see Drurie, Eev. R 
Durham, 72 
Durham : 

Tlie Prison at, 109 
Du Eieu, Doctor W. 
N., 170 

Dutch New Nether- 
land Company, The, 
4, 292, 296, 303, 317, 
333, 389 

Dutch Eeformed 
Church, The, 110, 
176, 179, 180 
Dutch West India 
Company, The, 298 
Dutton, & Thomas, 
215 

Duxbury, N.E., 365, 
366, 368, 369, 372, 
377 

Duxbury, N.E. ; The 
Church at, 181) 
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Greenwood, John, 34, 
35, 37, 103-107 
Greville, 1st Lord 
Brooke ; Fulke, 296 
Grevindiovius, Niko- 
laas, 209, 237, 245 
Grimsby — see Great 
Grimsby 

Grimstone, Edward ; 
Serjeant at Arms to 
the House of Com- 
mons, 68 

Grindal, Edmund; 
Abp. of Canterbury, 
24 

Grindal, John, 138 
Grindal, Mary; ? the 
Wife of John, 138 
Gringley on the Hill, 
CO. Notts, 58 
Grynwich (previously 
Kobinson) ; Bridget, 
Wife of John, 160 
Grynwich, John, 160 
Gudburn, Peter, ^ 321 
Guevara, Antonio de ; 
Bp. of Mondohedo, 
150 

Guiana, 271, 304 
Guise, the House of, 24 

H., Master, 54 
H., Sir P., 246 
H. E. — see Harrison, E. 
H. and D. in Essex, 
242 

Habbaniock — see Ho- 
bomock 

Hagse Comitum — see 
Hague, The 
Hague, The, 8, 146, 
170, 198-202, 204- 
206, 208-210, 215, 
219, 220, 223, 224, 
228, 230-235, 239, 
298, 300, 389. 
Hakluyt, Eev. E., 
107 

Hall, Francis ; the Post 
Master at Scrooby 


after W. Brewster, 
86 

Hall, Joseph; Bp. of 
Exeter, 135, 136, 139 
Halton, J oan ; ? Wife 
of Samuel, 138 
Halton, Samuel, 138 
Halt whistle, co. Nor- 
thumb., 72 

Hamden, John, 647, 
548, 652 

Hampton — see South- 
ampton 

Hampton Court, co. 

Middl., 213, 219 
Hardie, John, 138 
Hardy, Mary, 159 
Harrison, Eichard ; the 
coadjutor of Eobert 
Browne, 137, 244, 
245 

Hart, Andrew, 181^ 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, N.E., 11 
Harvey, William, 13 
Harwich, 242, 282 
Hastings, 3rd Earl 
of Huntingdon; 
Henry, 62 

Hatfield, Thomas, 274 
Hatherley, Timothy, 
321, 356 

Hatton, Sir Cliristo- 
pher, 76 

Hauson, afterwards 
Pantes ; Wybra[n], 
164, 167 

Hawkins, Edward, 138 
Haye, La — see 
Hague, The 
Heard, William, 387 
Hearne, Thomas, 61 
Heath, Thomas, 321 
Heinsius, Daniel, 220, 
233 

Helwisse, Eev. Thomas 
— see Helwys, Eev. 

T. 

Helwys, Eev. Thomas, 
54, 100, 137, 140 


Helwys’s Company, 
The Eev. T., 100, 140 
Henry YIII., King, 
35, 60 

Herbert, Edward, 251 
Herbert, George, 251 
Hexham, co. Nor- 
thumb., 72 

Hickes, Eobert, 385, 
387 

Hickes’s Wife and 
children, Eobert, 387 
Hilton, William, 385 
Hilton’s Wife and 
children, William, 
387 

Hitchen, co. Herts, 72 
Hobamok — see Ho- 
bomock 

Hobbamock — see 
Hobomok 

Hobbamock, the Devil 
in the Eeligion of 
the N. E. Indians, 
583-586 

Hobomok, a Wampa- 
noag Pinese, 383, 
479-481, 521, 523, 
524, 527, 528, 541, 
542, 547, 548, 650, 
553, 555, 657, 558, 
569, 571, 573 
Hobson, William, 321 
Hodgkins, Alexander, 
138 

Hogeven, Amelis van, 
156 

H 0 1 b e c k, William, 
370, 380 

Holder, Judith, 119 
Holland, Earl of, 226 
Holland, John, 53 
Holland, Eobert, 321 
Holland and West 
Friesland, The Pro- 
vinces of, 143, 144, 
208, 213, 218, 219, 
223, 232, 300 
Holman, Edward, 388 
‘‘Holy Discipline,” 
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The, 3, 25-29, 31, 50, 

51, 53, 98, 99, 102, 
105, 106, 109, 120, 
134, 135, 243, 246 
Holj League, The, 24 
Hommius, Festus, 179 
Hooke, John, 367, 380 
Hooker, Bev. Bichard, 

28 

Hopkins, afterwards 
Snow ; Constanta or 
Constance, 362, 370 
Hopkins, afterwards 
Cooke ; Damaris, 
362, 370 

Hwkins, Elizabeth ; 
Wife of Stephen, 

370 

Hopkins, Giles, 362, 
370, 379 

Hopkins, 0 c e a n n s, 
358, 371 

Hopkins, Stephen, 
261, 360, 370, 378, 
383, 411, 416, 427, 
449, 452, 462-473 
Hopkins’s Cliff, 

[= Cornhill], Cape 
Cod, H.E., 414, 419, 
430, 463, 469, 476, 

491 

Hopkins’s Creek [or 
North Branch, or 
Pamet Little Biver], 
Cape Cod, N.E., 414, 

415 

Hopps, Arthur, 96 
H o p p s, afterwards 
Clifton ; Mary, 96 
Howard of Effingham, 
Charles, Lord, 76 
Howard, 14th Earl of 
Arundel ; Thomas, 

255 

Howland, Lieut. 

160 

Howland (previously 
Tilley), Elizabeth ; 
Wife of John, 362, 
364, 372 
The Pilgrim Fathers. 


Howland, John, 349, 
355, 362, 364, 372, 
378, 383, 427 
Hoyt, William, 163, 
274 

Hudson the Navi- 
gator ; Henry, 333, 
350, 390, 593 
Hudson, Thomas, 321 
Hudson river, The, 
301, 302, 332, 333, 
346, 350, 390, 407, 
592, 593 

Huguenots, The, 24, 
506 

Hull, CO. York, 89, 
94 

Humber, The river, 
57, 89 

Hunt, Capt. Thomas, 
453, 456, 475 
Hunter, Joseph, 86 
Huntingdon, 64, 72 
Hutton, Matthew ; 

Lean of York, 64 
Huyghens, Christian, 
13 

Idle, The river, 57, 
59, 93, 94 

Indian Neck, Cape 
Cod, N.E., 415, 418 
Indian Tribes in N.E. 
were organised as 
(1) Sagamores, (2) 
Sachems, (3) Pineses, 
(4) Powahs ; which 
see: The, 581-592 
Inquisition, The, 16 
314 

Ipswich, co. Suffi, 168, 
273 

Ipswich, N.E., 425 
Ireland, 73, 254, 410 
Isles of Shoals, Maine, 
579 

lyanough, Sachem of 
Cummaquid or Mat- 
tachiest, 475 - 479, 
543, 545, 574 


Jacobszook, Jacob, 
V., 207 

James L, King, 30, 
68, 153, 196, 197, 
214, 237, 239, 241, 
242, 246, 248, 282, 
283, 295, 303, 400, 
409, 410, 456, 468, 
470, 484, 490, 500, 
501, 541, 560, 561 _ 
James City, Virginia, 
393, 394 

Jenings, John-^ 
see Jenney, J. 
Jenkins, ? a member of 
the Pilgrim Church, 
at Leyden, 227 
Jenney, John, 165, 
178, 386 

Jenney (previously 
Carey), Sarah ; Wife 
of John, 165 
Jennings, John, 274 
Jennings, Pruce, 166 
Jepson, Edmund, 274 
Jepson, Henry, 274 
Jepson, Bosamond ; 

? Wife of William, 
162, 163 

Jepson, William, 156- 
158, 163, 274 
Jesuits, Tiie, 16 
Junius, Francis — ^see 
Lu Jon the Elder, 
F. 

Johnson, afterwards 
Hopps ; Lorothy, 96 
Johnson, Bev. 
Francis, 3, 10, 31, 
103-107, 109-113, 
115-117, 119-121, 
123-126, 128, 129, 
131, 132, 172, 277, 
279, 290, 291 
Johnson’s Church, 
1610-1619, The Bev. 
F., 277-279, 290, 291 
Johnson, George, 106- 
111 

Johnson, Jacob *, first 

2 B 
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a Prophet, then a 
Billing Elder, 108, 
111, 119, 125, 126 
Johnson, John ; the 
father of Francis, 
George, and Jacob, 
110-112 

Johnson, Alderman 
Sir Bobert, 249, 289 
Joint Stock and 
Partnership for 
Seven Years be- 
tween the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the 
Adventurers, (1620) ; 
The, 303, 305, 306, 
341, 356, 382 

J ones, , Captain of 

the Mayflowei\ 339, 
340, 348, 349, 351, 
353, 389-393, 411, 
416-418, 420, 433, 
442, 448, 449, 450 
J ones, Thomas ; Cap- 
tain of the Discovery^ 
257, 392-394, 533 
Jones’s river, Ply- 
mouth, KE. Said 
to have been so 
named from the 
Captain of the May- 
flower.^ 437 
Joope, John, 99 
J oyce, C. B. ; Herbert, 
73 

Junius, Francis — see 
Bu Jon the Elder, F. 

Bampen-, Holland, 107 
Kean, Bobert, 321 
Kebel, Mas ter — see 
Keble, J. 

Kebel, John — see 
Keble, J. 

Keble Elizabeth ; 

? Wife of John, 166 
Keble, John, 165, 224, 
274 

Kibbel, Elizabeth— see 
Keble, E. 


Kiehtan, The God in 
the Beligion of the 
N.E. Indians, 558, 
582, 585 

Kietitan — see Kiehtan 
King, John, Bp. of 
London, 283 
King, William, 345, 
355 

Kingston, a village 
near Plymouth, in 
N.E., 436, 437 
Kist, Prof., 146, 147 
Knight, Eliza, 321 
Knight, John, 321 
Knife[ton], George — 
see Kniveton, G. 
Kniveton, George, a 
Buling Elder, 105, 
106, 107 

Knolles, Sir Francis, 
76 

Knowles, Miles, 321 
Knox, John, 176 

Lalaing, Johann de, 
156, 157, 159 
Land’s End, co. Corn., 
340 

Langemore, John, 
368, 380 

La Koye [corrupted 
to Delano], Philippe 
de, 180, 385 
Laplace, Pierre Simon, 
Marquis de, 13 
Latham, William, 364, 
380 

Laud, William ; Abp. 

of Canterbury, 130 
Laurenson, Henry, 114 
Lawne, Christopher, 
103, no, 112, 113, 
115-119, 126, 128 
Lawson, Bichard, 181 

Le , afterwards 

Tracy ; Trifasa, 
165 

Leaver, Master— see 
Carver, J. 


Lecht, afterwards Bas- 
sett ; Cecil, 164 
L’Ecluse, Jean de ; a 
Buling Elder, 31, 
107, 113, 125, 127 
Lee, afterwards Ful- 
ler ; Bridget, 164 
Lee, J oos, 164 
Lee, Nicholas; a 
Deacon, 105, 106 
Lee, Samuel, 164, 
274 

Leeds, co. York, 96 
Leerdorp— see Leider- 
dorp, 

Legat, John, 133 
Leiderdorp, 202 
Leighton, Alexander, 
171 

Leister, Edward, 371, 
379 

Leith, 240 

Leland, John, 57,60, 61 
Le Neve, John, 64 
Ley, 1st Lord Ley'; 
afterwards 1st Earl 
of Marlborough ; 
James, 249, 250 
Leyden, “that tumult- 
uous town,” 212 
Leyden, The City of, 
3, 8, 18, 29, 30, 54, 
65, 69, 101, 102, 117, 
123, 143- 154, 176, 
178 - 180, 184, 186, 
196-202, 204, 205, 
209-211, 214, 215, 
220, 222, 224, 225, 
226, 228, 232, 234- 
236, 239, 243, 247, 
262, 264, 270, 273, 
276, 285, 286, 290, 
293-295, 297, 300, 
302, 304, 305, 308, 
309, 311, 314-317, 
323, 324, 329, 330, 
335, 338, 342, 346, 
353, 355, 357 
Leyden, The City of : 
Academy at — see 



Leyden {cont.) ^ 

University in tlie 
City of 

Belfry in the rear of 
St. Peter’s Chnrch 
155, 156 

Bell Alley, Eev. J, 
Eohinson’s honse in, 
155-159, 198, 329 
Bell Alley, T, 
Brewer’s house in, 
198, 206 

Bon or Wyk called, 
The Seven Houses, 
159 

Burgomasters &c. — 
see City Council, 
The 

Broadway, The, 198 
ChoirAlley,195,197, 
198, 237 

Choir of St. Peter’s 
Church, 198 
Choorsteeg — see 
Choir Alley 
City Council, The, 7, 
145, 147, 148, 151, 
152, 203, 206, 231 
City Hall — see 
Stadhuis 

Clock Steech — see 
Bell Alley 
Council House — see 
Stadhuis 

Dark Canal, The, 
156 

Debtors’ Chamber, 
The, 203 

Donckere Graft, 156 
Dutch Eeformed 
Church, The, 
179 

English Church at 
— see Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland 
Palide Bagynhoff, 
156 

Prench Church, 150 
Green Gate, 156 
Groene Port, 156 
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Leyden {cont.) 
Jerusalem Kirk, 145 
Kloksteeg — see Bell 
Alley 

Magistrates of, The 
— see City Coun- 
cil 

Pesyn’s Hof, on the 
site of the Eev. J. 
Eobinson’s house, in 
Bell Alley, 158 
Pieter’s Kerckhoff — 
see St). Peter’s 
Church, The grounds 
of 

Pilgrim Church, The 
— see Pilgrim Church 
at Leyden, The 
Pilgrim Press in 
Choir Aliev, The, 3, 
9, 181, 192, 195- 

246, 282 

PresbyterianChurch 
of Scotland, The, 
145, 170 

Eapenburg Canal, 
The, 143, 144 
St. Catherine Gast- 
huis, 145 

St. Peter’s Church, 

155 

St. Peter’s Church, 
The grounds of, 155, 

156 

Schepens — see City 
Council 

Schout= City Bailiff, 
203, 205, 206, 214 
Seven Houses, The, 
159 

Stadhuis, 148, 161, 
167, 169, 273-275 
Steucksteeg, p7 
Town Council — see 
City Council 
Veiled Huns’ 
Cloister, 156 
Vicus Choralis — see 
Choir Alley 
Leyden, The Brown- 
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ist Church at — see 
Pilgrim Church at 
Leyden, The 
Leyden Church, The 

— see Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden, 
The 

Leyden Pilgrims, The 

— see Pilgrim 
Fathers, The 

Leyden, The Pil- 
grim Exodus from, 
327-332 

Leyden, The Separat- 
ist Church at — see 
Pilgrim Church at 
Leyden, The 
Leyden, The Univer- 
sity in the City of, 
147, 148, 152, 153, 
170, 171, 174, 179, 
186, 196, 210, 213, 

214, 215, 217, 219, 
221, 226, 227, 229, 
231, 232. 234-236 

Leyden, The Univer- 
sity in the City of : 
Assessors and 
Schepenmasters, 
The, 204, 205, 207, 
213 

Bailiff, The, 204, 207 
Beadle, The, 222, 224 
Chief Librarian, 170 
Council of the Cura- 
tors and Burgomas- 
ters, The, 206^, 213, 

215, 236 

Curators, The, 210, 
213, 214, 215, 218, 
220, 221, 235, 236 
Curators, The Cham- 
ber of the, 207, 235, 
236 

Prison, The, 204, 206, 
208, 213, 214, 222 
Eektor Magnificus, 
203, 205, 206, 208, 
211, 213, 214, 215, 
220 221 
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under Massasoitj 
452, 453 

Massasoit’s Spring, 
Warren, RI., 468 
Masterson (previously 
Gr 0 0 da 11), Mary; 
Wife of Richard, 
166 

Masterson, Richard, 
162, 166 

Matapuyst or Matta- 
puyst {GardneT^s 
Neck, in Swansey, 
N.E.), the residence 
of Caunbatant, 468, 
471, 548, 549, 556- 
558 

Mather, Doctor 
Cotton, 39-45 
Mattachiest {the 
country behind Barn- 
stahle, N,E.), 537, 
538, 542, 545, 555, 
574 

Mattersey, co. Notts, 
60 ^ 

Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, Stadh older 
of Holland, 208, 211, 
215, 226, 230, 297, 
299 

Maverick, Moses, 367 
Maverick (previously 
Allerton), Remem- 
ber; Wife of Moses, 
362, 367 

May, afterwards Brad- 
ford ; Dorothy, 42, 
163, 366 

May, Master ; Dor- 
othy’s father, 163 
May, Master, a Ruling 
Elder ; 125 
Medford, N.E., 484 
Mercer, Stanshall ; a 
Ruling Elder, 125 
Merchants, The Eng- 
lish — see Adven- 
turers, The 
Merchants and Adven- 


turers, The — see Ad- 
venturers, The 
Merchiston Castle, 
Edinburgh, 13 
Meteren, Emanuel 
van, 68 

Michell, Thomas, 106 
Middelburg, Holland, 
103, 104, 137, 199, 
226, 227 

Middleborough, N.E., 
10, 375, 464, 465, 
472, 473, 523, 540, 
547, 558 

Mildmay, Sir Henry, 
249 

Mills, Thomas, 80, 83 
Millsop, Thomas, 321 
Milton, Christopher, 
50 

Milton, the Poet, John, 
21, 50, 93 

Milton’s father, John, 
50 

Milton’s grandfather, 
John, 50 

Minter, Desire, 364 
Mitchell, Experience 
387 

Mohegon, 593 
Molesey, East, co. Sur- 
rey, 28 

Moiiamoy Point, Cape 
Cod, N.E., 350, 351 
Monchiggon — see 
Monhegaii 
Moncksoon, 165 
Monhegan, the isle of; 
Maine, N.E., 450- 
452, 529, 530, 559, 
561, 564, 571, 572 
Monhiggon~see Mon- 
hegan 

Monomoyick — see 
Manamoick 
Moortel, 168 
Morattigon (Bristol, 
Maine, N.E.) 451 

Moore, , 365 

More, Ellen, 366 


More, Jasper, 364 
More afterwards 
Mann ; Richard, 362, 
364-366 

More, Sir Thomas, 251 
Morgan, Benet, 385 
Morice, Thomas— see 
Phelippes, T. 
Morpeth, co. Nor- 
thumb., 71 

Morton, George, 165, 
167, 273, 318, 387, 
507 

Morton (previously 
Carpenter) ; Julia 
Ann, Wife of 
George, 165 
Morton, Secretary 
Nathaniel, 48, 49, 
326, 378, 390 
Morton, Thomas, 165, 
385 

Morton jun., Thomas, 
387 

Mott, Thomas, 321 
Mount Mansell, 256 
Mourt, G. [ ? Morton, 
George], 400 
Mulgrave, The Earl 
of — see Sheffield, E. 

Mullins, ; Wife of 

William, 369 
Mullins, Joseph, 369 
Mullins, Priscilla, 362, 
369, 377 

Mullins, William, 337, 
368, 377, 378 
Munhiggen— see hlon- 
hegan 

Munter, Jan, 140 
Murphy, The Hon. 
Henry C., 146-148, 
155-169, 197, 203, 
205-207, 214, 221, 
236, 273 

Murton, Rev. John 
137 

Muster, or Training, 
in N.E., The first 
General, 520, 521 
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Mystic Pond, Med- 
ford, N.E., 485 
Mystic river, IST.E., 
The, 486, 487 


Naauden, Holland, 
107 

Namaschenchs, The 
Wampanoag ‘In- 
dians of Namaschet, 
465, 471 

Namascliet, or ISTamas- 
ket {Middlehoroiigk., 
N.E), 10, 395, 464, 
465, 472, 473, 479, 
480, 500, 523, 540, 
547, 558 

ISTanepashemet, the 
Sagamore of the 
Boston Bay Indians, 
485 

Nanohigganeucks == 
the Narragansett 
Indians 

Nanohiggansets, or 
Nanohiggonsets — 
see ISTarragansetts 

Nanohigganset Bay = 
Manomet or Buz- 
zard’s Bay, 540 

Nantncket, N.E., 
350 

Napier of Merchiston, 
John, 13 

Narowhiganseis — see 
Narragansetts, The 

Narragansett Bay, 
N.E., 466, 540 

Narragansetts, The = 
The Indians of 
Rhode Island, &c., 
395, 460, 468, 470, 
477, 479, 482, 500, 
517, 520, 521-523, 
685 

Narrohiganet — see 
Narragansetts, The 

Narrohigansets — see 
Narragansetts, The 


Narrohiganset Bay = 
Narragansett Bay, 
466, 540 

Narro[w]higgonsets — 
see Narragansetts, 
The 

Nash, Thomas, 307 
Naunton, Sir Robert, 
196, 198-202, 204, 
205, 224, 225, 228- 
234, 235, 236, 282, 
283 

Nanset {Bastham^ 
N,E.\ 10, 395, 431- 
434, 452, 475-479, 
500, 506, 537-539, 
555 574 

Nansites, The {The 
Indimu of Naiiset)^ 
452, 453 

Nawset— see Nanset 
Neal, afterwards 
Bnckrura ; Eliza- 
beth, 164, 168 
Neill, Rev. Dr. E. D., 
251, 253, 254, 392 
Nelson, Robert, 274 
Nemasket river, N.E. ; 

The, 464, 465 
Nepeof, a Sachem, 480 
Nes, Israel, 274 
Nenstadt, 246 
Neville, Gervase, 138 
New Amsterdam, 333 
Newark, co. Line., 72 
Newbald, Eria., 321 
New Bedford, N.E., 49 
Newbnry, eo. Berks, 
162 

Newcastle - on - Tyne, 
CO. Northumb., 72, 
96, 97 

Newcomen, John, 371 
Newconrt, Richard, 
282 

New England, 4, 7, 9, 
11, 12, 42, 160, 176, 
179, 180, 182, 184, 
192, 248, 254, 256- 
258, 260, 303, 323, 


332, 346, 350, 355, 
358, 367, 369, 370, 
387, 393, 395, 401, 
407, 488, 500, 507, 
511, 513, 581, 593, 
594, 599, 600 

New England, Certain 
Adventurers in, 506- 
508 

New England, The 
Council for the 
Affairs of — see 
Council &c.. The 

New England, The 
Plantations and 
Colonies in, 45, 175, 
362, 399 

New England, sup- 
posed by the Indians 
to be an island, 592, 
595 

New England Thanks- 
giving Day, The 
first, 489 

New France — see 
Canada 

New Hampshire, 579 

New Haven, Conn., 
244, 366 

Newhaven, Firth of 
Forth, 240 

New Netherland Com- 
pany, The Dutch, 
4, 292, 296-303, 317, 

333, 389 

New Netherlands in 
America, 299 

New Plymouth in N. 
E.,The Adventurers 
of — see Adventurers 
&c., The 

New Plymouth, Tlie 
Jurisdiction of — see 
Plymouth in N.E., 
Tlie Plantation or 
Colony of 

New Plymouth, The 
Town of — see Ply 
mouth in N.E., Tlie 
Town &c. of 
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Newton, Dr, , 96 

Newton, Ellen, 387 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 13 
New York, 146, 155, 
159, 160, 171, 197, 
203-207, 214, 221, 
236, 273, 333 
Nicholas, Austen, 385 
Nicholas, John, 106,119 
Nidd, Bev. Dr, 112, 
114, 118 

Normanton, co. Derby, 
95 

Norris, afterwards 
Allerton ; Mary, 
162, 164, 367, 439 
North, Sir Thomas, 
150 

Northallerton, co. 
York, 72 

Northbourne, co. 
Kent, 99 

North Branch— see 

Hopkins’s Creek 
Northern Plantations, 
The — see New Eng- 
land 

North Sea in North 
America, A, 299 
Norway, 90 
Norwich, 49, 54, 165 
242, 257, 259 
Nottingham, 58 
Nottinghamshire, 51, 
53, 65, 59, 60, 62, 
66, 69, 93, 95, 135, 
141 

Noye, Philippe de la — 
see La Noye, P. de 

Oatlakds, co. Surr., 
82 

Obbatinewat, Sachem 
of Shawmut {Bos- 
ton)^ 484 

Obbatinnua, a Sachem 
Obtakiest, Sachem of 
the Boston Bay 
Indians who plotted 
against the English, 


Index. 


561, 570-574. See 
also Abbadakest 
0 ‘Callaghan, E. B., 298 
Ogle, Sir John, 249 
Old Colony, The— see 
Plymouth in N.E., 
The Plantation or 
Colony of 

Old Comers or Fore- 
fathers, The, 356, 
357, 381-388 
Oldham, John 388 
Oldham, afterwards 
Bassett ; Margaret, 
164 

Old Indian Wear, near 
Titicut ; The, 465, 
471, 472 

Old Stock, The, 356, 
362 

Old Tom’s Hill, Cape 
Cod, N.E., 415, 418 
Opechancanongh, 599, 
600 

Organ, Jane, 138 
Oswestry, co. Salop., 17 
Ousamequi n— s e e 
Massasoit 
Ouse The river, 57 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 
22 

Oxford, Bp. of — see 
Wilberforce, S. 
Oxford, The University 
of, 23, 38, 60, 131, 
217, 238, 243, 244 
Oxford : 

Bodleian Library, 
114, 116, 119, 137, 
139, 188, 238, 243, 
244 

St J ohn’s College, 132 
Taylorean Institu- 
tion, 95 

University Press, 18 


P. 1. [ - ? Peirce, the 
Patentee ; J ohn], 

396, 396 


P. T.— see Pygott, T. 
Packanokifcjk— s ee 
Pokanoket 

Paget, of Amsterdam ; 
Bev. John, 99, 113, 
115, 116, 186 
Pakanokik — see Pok- 
anoket 

Palmer, Frances ; Wife 
of William, 388 
Palmer, William, 385, 
388 

Pamet, or Cape Cod, 
N.E., 463, 469, 500, 
545, 546, 565, 558 
Pamet Little Biver — 
see Hopkins’s Creek 
Pamet river [= Cold 
Harbour], or Pamet 
creek, or Pamet har- 
bour. Cape Cod,N.E., 
415, 418 

Pantes, William, 167, 
274 

Pantes, (previously 
Hauson) Wybra[n] ; 
Wife of William, 
164, 167 

Paomet— see Pamet 
Papa Whinett, 257 
Pareus, David, 246 
Paris, 507 

Parker, Matthew; 
Abp. of Canterbury, 
25 

Parliaments, 4, 19, 33- 
36 

Parsons, Alice, 138 
Parsons J oseph, 274 
Partridge, Bev. Balph, 
180 

Pascatoquack — see 
Little Harbour, 
Piscataqua river 
Patei'son, Dariiel, 71 
Patnxet [“ The Indian 
name, perhaps of 
that part of Ply- 
mouth south of 
Town Brook.” — W. 
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T. Davis.], 10, 452, 
453, 455, 463, 476, 
525, 551, 556, 564, 
567, 573 

Patii:^et, The Bay of 
— see Cape Cod Bay 
Pautes, Wybran — 

see Pautes, W. 

Pauw, , 234 

Paynter, Alice, 138 
Pecksuot, a Pinese of 
the Boston Bay 
Indians, 567 - 569, 
573 

Peddock, Capt. Leon- 
ard, 257, 393 
Peirce the Patentee, 
J ohn ; Citizen and 
Clothworker of Lon- 
don, 254, 258-261 
337, 395, 396 
Peirce’s Associates, 
Master John— see 
Adventurers &c., 
The; and also Pil- 
grim Fathers, The 
Peirce’s Plantation, 
Master John — see 
Plymouth in N.E., 
The Plantation or 
Colony of 

Peirce’s two servants. 
Master [John], 388 
Peniaqnid {Bristol, 
Maine, N.E.), 451 
Penn, Christian, 387 
Pennington, William, 
321 

Penobscot liver. The ; 

Maine, N.E., 484 
Penrin, William, 322 
Penry, Kev. John, 32, 
35, 106 

Perth in 1618, The 
General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scot- 
land at, 181, 239 
Pettinger, afterwards 
Crnllins ; Dorothy, 
168 


Pettinger, afterwards 
Gillies, Elizabeth, 
168 

Phelippes aZzhsMorice, 
the Decipherer ; 
Thomas, 33-35 
Phesel, Jane, 164 
Philadelphns, 
Hieronymus — see 
Calderwood, D. 
Philip IL, 22 
Philip III., 15 
Phillips, Master, 36 
Phillipps,Thomas — see 
Phelippes, T. 
Pickering, Edward, 
167, 274, 317, 318, 
322 

Piercy, John, S., 52 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 
The, 50 

Pilgrim Church at 
Amsterdam, The, 29, 
30, 35, 42, 52, 100, 
121, 123, 134, 141, 
142, 167, 168, 357, 
521 

Pilgrim Giurch at 
Leyden, The, 4, 7, 
18, 29, 30, 38, 42, 69, 
102, 122, 123, 126, 
127, 129, 145, 147- 
155, 160, 167, 170, 
173, 175, 178, 180, 
184-187, 195, 196, 
208, 211, 212, 222, 
228, 262, 273-276, 
300, 302, 307-319, 
323, 325, 346, 353, 
355-357, 389 
Pilgrim Clmrch at Ply- 
mouth in N.E,, The, 
29, 30, 176, 177, 179, 
180, 184, 185, 356, 
357 

Pilgrim Church at 
Scrooby, The, 29, 37, 
48-51, 53, 64, 58, 70, 
95, 97, 101, 134, 136, 
176, 357 


Pilgrim District in 
England, The, 49-66 
Pilgrim Fathers, The, 
4, 7, 8, 12, 15, 20, 51, 
54, 248, 253, 254,280, 
292, 304, 323-325. 
334, 335, 337, 343, 
365-357, 377, 389, 
390, 457, 480 
Pilgrim Fathers, Tlie 
four Friends of the, 
356 

Pilgrim Press in Choir 
Alley, Leyden ; The, 
3, 9, 181, 192, 195- 
246, 282 

Pineses, The. The 
Champions of the 
Indian tribes in 
N.E. ; like Hobo- 
mok, Pecksuot 
and Wituwamat, 
585, 586, 588 
Piscataqua river, The ; 
New Hampshire, 
N.E., 579 
Pitt, William, 385 
Plantation, The— see 
Plymouth in N.E., 
The Plantation and 
Colony of 

Planters of New Eng- 
land, The — see 
Plymouth in N.E., 
The Governors and 
People of 

Plymouth, co. Devon, 
73, 324, 340, 341, 
346, 355, 358, 407 
Plymouth [,co. Devon,] 
Virginia Company, 
Tlie Second, or, 248, 
252, 255-261 
Plymouth in N.E., The 
Church of — see Pil- 
grim Church at Ply- 
mouth in N.E. 
Plymouth [in N.E.] 
Company, The — see 
Plymouth in N.E., 
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The Plantation or 
Colony of : and also 
Adventurers (fee.. 
The 

Plymouth in N.E. : 
The Plantation or 
Colony of; or The 
G-overnors and 
People of [=The 
Old Colony], 29, 30, 
42, 43, 46, 160, 257, 
258, 260, 321, 356, 
364, 393, 399, 401, 
409, 477, 480, 509, 
645, 555, 559-561, 
567, 571, 600 

Plymouth in KE., The 
Plantation or Colony 
of: 

Day of Humiliation 
and Prayer, 577, 578 
Days of Thanksgiv- 
ing, 489, 579 
Muster or Training ; 
The first general, 
520, 521 

Yearly Court Day, 
The, 562 

Plymouth in KE., The 
Town &c. of, 7, 10, 
147, 160, 180, 184, 
323, 324, 325, 332, 
346, 355, 364-377, 
393, 395, 398, 407, 
426, 435 - 443, 453, 
457, 463, 4v6, 472, 
477, 480, 483, 484, 
494, 500, 518, 520, 
522, 523, 525, 526, 
529, 531, 534, 538, 
546, 548, 561, 564, 
565, 572, 580, 

599 

Plymouth in N.E., The 
Town, Harbour, and 
Neighbourhood of : 
Appaum. [The In- 
dian name, perhaps, 
of that part of Ply- 
mouth north of the 


Plymouth (cont) 

Town Brook. — W. T. 
Davis.] 

Billington Sea, 442, 
444, 450 

Burial Hill, The, 
381, 384, 438, 440, 
531 

Cantaugeanteest, 
afterwards (in 1623) 
Strawberry Hill, 
now Watson’s Hill, 

383, 386, 449, 455, 
456 

Clark’s Island, 435- 
438, 445, 447 
Cold Spring Brook, 
386 

Common House or 
Pandevous, The, 
443, 446 ; 

Court of Guard, = 
Guard Room in the 
Fort, 565 ; 

Court street, 384, 
385 

Eel river, 388, 460 ; 
First Brook, The, 
385 

Fort, The, [Built be- 
tween June 1622 
and March 1623, 
531], 384, 440, 565, 
572 

Fort Hill, The [= 
Mount, The], 381, 

384, 438, 440, 531 
Great South Pond, 
450 

Gurnet’s Nose, 523 
Harbour, The, 383, 
384, 426, 434-436, 
441, 446, 452, 492, 
523, 531, 533 
Highway [to the 
Town Brook], The, 
381 

Hob’s Hole, 388 
Hopkins’s house, 
Stephen, 452 


Plymouth (coni) 
Leyden street, 381, 
440 

Little Pond — see 
Murdock’s Pond 
Lout Pond, 444 
Mount, The ; after- 
wards Fort Hill ; 
now Burial Hill, 
381, 384, 438, 440, 
531 

Murdock’s Pond, 384 
Patuxet [The Indian 
name, perhaps, of 
that part of Ply- 
mouth south of 
Town Brook. — W. 
T. Davis.], 10, 452, 
453, 455, 463, 476, 
525, 551, 556, 564, 
567, 573 

Pilgrim Society, 
The, 363 

Reed Pond, The, 

387 

Sandwich street, 
383 

Saquish peninsula, 
436, 445 

Second Brook, The, 
385 

Storehouse, or Shed, 
The, 446, 447, 522, 
528 

Strawberry Hill — 
see Cantaugcanteest 
Street, [now Leyden 
street]. The, 381, 440 
Swamp, The, 387 
Town Brook, The, 
381, 383, 386, 438, 
442, 449, 455, 457, 
459-461, 488 
Town impaled, in 
Feb. - March 1621 ; 
The, 520-522^ 
Watson’s Hill — see 
Cantaugcanteest 
Wellingsly Brook, 

388 
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Plymoutli icont^ 

Wood, The, 383, 385 
Pocock, John, 322 
Poelgeest, Heer van, 
157 

Point Allerton, Boston 
Bay, 483 

Point Care, Cape Cod, 
N.E. — see Monamoy 
Point 

Points, (1618), The 
Three, 4, 29, 293-296 
Poiton, France, 506 
Pokanoket {Rhode Is- 
land^ <&c.\ The dis- 
trict of, 395, 462, 
465, 468, 472, 489, 
524, 525, 547, 549- 
556, 561 

Pollock Eip, Cape Cod, 
N.E., The, 350, 351, 
391, 534 

Polyander, Prof. Dr 
Johann, 143, 144, 

152, 153, 179, 205, 
218-220, 225, 231, 
233-235, 237 
Pond Village, Cape 
Cod, KE., 413 
Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, N.E., 
579 

P 0 r y, John, 393, 
394 

Powahs of the Indian 
Tribes in N.E., The, 
583-585 

Powell, Capt., 394 
Powhatan, 593 
Poynton, Daniel, 322 
Pratt, Joshua, 388 
Pratt, Phinehas, 388, 
563-565, 572 
Prague, 216, 217 
Prence, Thomas— see 
Prince, Gov. T. 
Priest, Degory, 162, 
169, 376, 379 
Priest (previously 
Allerton), Sarah, 


Wife of Degory, 
162-164, 376 
Prince, Gov. Thomas 
43, 385 

Prince, Eev. Thomas, 
46, 47, 335, 389 
Privy Council of Eng- 
land, The, 4, 34, 73- 
76, 89, 107, 255, 278, 
280, 293-296, 298- 
300, 390 

Privy Council of Scot- 
land, The, 181 
Provincetown har- 
bour — see Cape Cod 
harbour 

Prower, Solomon, 368, 
380 

Prynne, John, 186 
Ptolemy, Claudius, 
13 

Puckanukick, or Puk- 
anokik — see Poka- 
noket 

Puckering, Sir John, 
105 

Pulsifer, David, 381 
Purchasers, or Under- 
takers ; The Twelve, 
356 

Puritan Anglican 
Clergy, The, 177, 
183 

Pygott, Alice, 138 
Pygott, Francis, 138 
Pygott, Margaret, 138 
Pygott, Matthew, 138 
Pygott, Thomas, 134, 
138, 140 

Pygott, William, 137 

QUAD[n]EQTJINA, a 
Wampanoag Sac- 
hem, the brother of 
Massasoit, 456, 
459 

Quakers, The, 30, 38 
Quarles, William, 322 
Quincy, Boston Bay, 
N.E., 484 


E., I — see Eobinson, 
Eev. J. 

Eaine, Eev. Canon 
John, 59 

Eainea — see Magdalen 
Isles 

Eainolds, Eev. Dr 
John, 37 
Eammekins, 189 
Eamsay, Earl of Hold- 
erness ; John, 257 
Eande, James, 386 
Eandolph, SirThomas ; 
Master and Comp- 
troller - General of 
all Her Majesty’s 
Posts, 76-83 
Eatcliffe, Eobert, 388 
Eeading, co. Berks, 132 
Eetford, co. Notts, 52 
68, 59 

Eevell, John, 322 
Eeynolds, ; Cap- 

tain of the Speedmllf 
316, 326, 339, 340, 
346, 390 

Eeynolds, a Printer, 
John, 274 

Ehode Island, The 
State of, 464, 520, 
585 

Eich, Sir Nathaniel, 
249 

Eich, 2nd Earl of 
Warwick ; Eobert, 
249, 250, 257, 258 
Eichmond, co. Suit., 
62 

Eichmond, Va,, 260 
Eichmond, co. York, 
96 

Eichmondshire — see 
York, North Eiding 
of 

Eigdale, Alice, Wife 
of John, 374 
I Eigdale, John, 360, 
374, 378 

Eising of the North, 
The, 50 
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Eobarthse, Jan — see 
Eobinson, Eev. J, 

Eoberts, , 337 

Eobinson, Anna, 165 
Eobinson (previously 
White); Mistress 
Brugitta [Bridget^ 
Wife of the Eev. 
John, 159, 160, 275, 
276 

Eobinson, afterwards 
Grynwich ; Brugitta 
\Bndget\ 159, 160 
Eobinson, Conway, 
250 

Eobinson, Fear, 159 
Eobinson, Isaac, 159, 
160 

Eobinson, Jacob, 159 
Eobinson, James, 159 
Eobinson, Eev. John, 
4, 29, 30, 38, 49, 51, 
54, 55, 68, 69, 97, 98, 
100, 103, 117, 123, 
■124, 135, 136, 139, 
142, 147-149, 152, 
153, 155-160, 171, 
173-187, 198, 224, 
242, 245, 247, 263, 
264, 268, 274-276, 
280, 281, 284-286, 
289, 291, 293-295, 
297, 300, 302, 307, 
311, 317-319, 328- 
332, 339, 344, 355, 
401-406, 544 
Eobinson’s Ch u r c li, 
Master — see Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden, 
The 

Eobinson’s Company, 
Master — see Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden, 
The 

Eobinson’s C o n g r e- 
gation — see Pilgrim 
Church at Leyden, 
The 

Eobinson’s house in 
Bell Alley, Leyden ; 


The Eev. John, 155- 
159, 198, 329 
Eobinson, Mercy, 159 
Eobinszoon, Jan — see 
Eobinson, Eev. J. 
Eobintsonus, Joannes 
— see Eobinson, 

Eev. J. 

Eochelle, 506 
Eock Hill, Medford, 
KE., 485 

Eodolph, Emperor of 
Germany, 216 
Eoemer, Olaus, 14 
Eogers, Joseph, 362, 
373, 380, 383, 388 
Eogers, Thomas, 373, 
378 

Eome, 150, 314 
Eookes, Newman, 322 
Eotterdam, 96, 97, 100, 
145, 165, 222-225, 
227 

Bounce, ; of Nor- 

wich, 257, 259 
Eoyston, co. Herts, 72 
Bussell, 2nd Earl of 
Bedford, Francis, 76 
By ton stream, co. 
Notts, 57, 61 

S., E. — see South- 

worth, E. 

Sachems of the Indian 
tribes in N.E., The, 
470, 586-588, 590 
Sackville, Sir Edward, 
249 

Sagamores, or para- 
mount Chiefs and 
landed proprietors 
of the Indian tribes 
in N.E. ; as Canoni- 
cus, Massasoit, 
Nanepashemet, and 
Samoset. Tlie, 451, 
485, 586, 587 
St Andrews, A b p. 
of — see Spottis- 
wood, J. 


St Lawrence, The Gulf 
of, 107, 499 
St Lawrence, The 
river, 593 

Salem, N.E., 179, 369, 
375 

Salisbury, co.Wilts,274 
Samoset, a Sagamore of 
Pemaquid (Bristoley 
Ifaine, KE.); 450- 
455, 459, 460 
Samson, Henry, 362, 
372, 384 

Sanders, John ; Joint- 
Governor at Wessa- 
gusset, 534, 559-561, 
564, 566 

Sandwich, co. Kent, 
165, 166 

Sandwich, N.E., 540, 
541, 545, 546, 565, 
574 

Sandys, Edwin; Abp. 

of York, 51, 61-65 
Sandys, Sir Edwin, 16, 
65, 249, 250, 253, 
282, 284, 285, 289, 
296 

Sandys the Poet, 
George, 65 
Sandys, Henry, 65 
Sandys, Sir Miles, 65 
Sandys, Sir Samuel, 
64, 65 

Sandys, Thomas, 65 
Sarum — see Salisbury 
Saunders, Clement, 
113-116, 119 
Savery, Margaret, 164 
Scaftworth, co. Notts, 
58, 59, 93 

Scituate,N.E., 356, 365 
Scotland, The Churches 
of — see Scotland, 
The Kirk of 
Scotland, The Kirk of, 
177, 180, 181 
Scots, The = Scotland, 
The Kirk of 
Scrooby, co. Notts, 3, 
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49, 50, 53, 54, 57-60, 
72, 73, 84-86, 95, 167, 
168, 190, 357 
jcrooby, (1606-1608) : 
The Separatist 
Church at — see Pil- 
grim Church at 
Scrooby, The 
The Great North 
Eoad at, 57, 58, 72 
The great Manor 
Place at. [With its 
39 rooms, it was 
larger than the 
Manor House at 
Southwell. It is now 
ManorHouseParm.] 
59, 60, 62, 63, 65 
The Mills at, 65 
St Wilfrid’s Cliurch 
at, 57, 60 

Scrooby W ater — see 
Ryton stream 
Scusset Harbour, 
Cape Cod, N.E., 540, 
544 

Seamer, Thomas, 137 
Secret Council, The 
— see Privy Council 
of Scotland, The 
Separation, The, 9, 48, 
131, 135, 186 
Separation remaining 
at Amsterdam, The 
English Company 
of the. See Amster- 
dam — Ancient 
exiled English 
Church 

Separatists, The. See 
Amsterdam — Ains- 
worth’s Church, The 
Rev. H. 

Settle, Rev. Edward, 
106, 107 

Sewall, Samuel; a 
Judge in the Ply- 
mouth Colony, 160 
Shakespeare, William, 
50, 61, 249 


Sharp, Samuel, 322 
Sheflard, William, 133 
Sheffield, 3rd Lord 
Sheffield; Edmund, 
133 

Shelden, Francis, 256 
Shillito, Mr, 59 
Shillito, Mrs Cathar- 
ine, 59 

Ships, either printed, 
or to be understood ; 
The Names of : 

Ann, or Anne, 166- 
166, 273, 275, 355, 
356, 386-388, 579, 
580 

Chancewell, 107 
Charity, 631, 534 
Discovery (60 tons), 
392, 393, 533 
Fortune (40 to 50 
tons), 4, 8, 40, 164, 

165, 273, 355, 356, 
361, 384, 385, 400, 
488, 491, 492, 493, 
506-608, 517, 528 
Handmaid, 355 
Hopewell, 107 
Little James, 165- 

166, 257, 258, 273, 
278, 355, 356, 386- 
388, 580 

Mayfiower(180 tons) 
of 1620, 15, 38, 46, 
162-164, 175, 254, 
273, 275, 301, 315, 
324, 326, 334, 335, 
339-353, 355, 356, 
358-384, 389-392, 
400, 407, 417, 420, 
423, 433, 435, 436, 
438, 442, 451, 452, 
455, 488, 528 
Mayflower (? ton- 
nage) of 1629, 
355 

Paragon, 260, 261, 
577, 579 

Plantation, 256, 260, 
699 ^ 


Ships (co?^t) 

Providence, 254 
Sparrow, 529, 533 
Speedwell (60 tons), 

4, 196, 304, 307, 316, 
318, 326, 329-331, 
334, 335, 339-346, 
389, 390 

Swan, 531, 534, 535, 
537, 538, 539, 561, 
566, 572 

Shirley, dames, Treas- 
urer of the Adven- 
turers &c., 260, 261, 
320, 322, 356, 507 
Shoals, Isle of, 579 
Shoals off Cape Cod- 
see Great, Little, 
Rip 

Simmons, Moses — see 
Symonson, M. 

Simondson, , 247 

Simons, Roger, 274 
Simonson, Moses — see 
Symonson, M. 

Simson, W., 127 

Slade, , a Ruling 

Elder ; 107 

Slade, Matthew, 3,126, 
129, 130, 210, 211 
Slany, John, 456 
Smith, Capt, John, 
320, 321, 323-325, 
340, 347, 358, 506, 
508 

Smith’s Isles, [Capt. 
John] — see Isles of 
Shoals 

Smith, Rev. John — 
see Smyth, Rev. J. 
Smith of Berkshire, 
Rev. John, 132 
Smith (Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge) (1), 
John — see Smyth, 
Rev. J. 

Smith (Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge) (2), 
John, 132 

Smith of Warwick- 
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shire, Eev. J ohn, 
132 

Smith, Minister and 
Preacher of the 
Word of God ; John 
— see Smyth, Eev. J. 
Smith, Preacher of, or 
Lecturer in, the city 
of Lincoln ; J ohn — 
see Smytb, Eev. 
J. 

Smith, Eobert, 274 
Smith, Thomas, 276 
Smith, Sir Thomas, 
249, 250, 289 
Smyth, the Se-Baptist; 
Eev. John, 3, 9, 48, 
49, 51, 54, 55, 66, 69, 
100, 104, 121, 131- 
140, 148 

Smyth, Mary; ? Wife 
of the Eev. John, 
138 

Smyth’s Company, 
Master [= Ee%\ 
Joh^, 100, 140 
Snowe, Nicholas, 370, 
388 

Soke of Nottingham- 
shire, The North, 65 
Somerset, 4th Earl of 
Worcester ; Edward, 
81 

Soule, George — see 
Sowle, G. 

Southampton, 107, 304, 
307, 309, 310, 315- 
317, 319, 334-339, 
343, 344, 346, 355, 
377, 389, 390, 401 
Southern Colony, The 
— see London Vir- 
ginia Company 
South Sea in North 
America, A, 299 
Southwell, CO. Notts, 
52 

Southwell, CO. Notts ; 
The Manor of, 62, 
63, 65 


South Witham, co. 
Line., 72 

Southwortli (previ- 
ously Carpenter), 
afterwards Brad- 
ford, Alice, Wife of 
Edward, 46, 163, 387 
Southwortli, Edward, 
46, 162, 163, 275, 
342-345 

Southworth, Jane, 138 
Southwortli, Thomas, 
275 

Sowamsjin Pokanoket, 
468, 489, 524, 526, 
547, 549 -656, 558, 
561 

Sowle, or Soule, 
George, 362, 366, 
379, 383 

Spelman, Sir Henry, 
267, 258, 259 
Spenser, Edmund, 24 
Spoonard, John, 275 
Spottiswood, John ; 
Abp. of St Andrews, 
240, 241 

Spragge, Francis — see 
Sprague, F. 

Sprague, Francis, 386 
Squabetty, N.E., 466 
Squanto, This would 
seem to be the 
familiar English ab- 
breviation of Tis- 
quantum ; which 
see 

Squantum, The penin- 
sula of ; Boston Bay, 
484 

Squibb, Capt. Thomas, 
256 

Stamford, co. Line., 72 
Standish, Barbara ; 
2nd Wife of Capt. 
Miles, 387 

Standish, Capt Miles, 
362, 368, 378, 384, 
387, 411, 427, 432, 
441, 448, 449, 455, 


457, 460, 484, 489, 
500, 518-522, 533- 
535, 539, 542-546, 
558, 563, 564, 566- 
572, 579 

Standish, Eose ; 1st 
Wife of Capt. Miles, 
368 

Stanhope, 1st Lord 
Stanhope ; John, 
Master and Comp- 
troller General of 
all H.M. Posts, 71, 
79-86 

Staresmore, Sabine, 
279, 296 

Static, Hugh, 385 
Stavely, Margaret; ? 
Wife of Eobert, 
138 

Stavely, Eobert, 138 
Stephenson, George, 
14 

Sterrell, William, 33- 
35 

Steven, Eev. William, 
99, 145 

Steward, James, 385 
Stilton, co. Hunts, 72 
Stock, The Common — 
see Joint Stock, The 
Story, Elias, 366, 380 
Stuai’t, 1st Duke of 
Lenox ; Lodovick, 
255 

Stuart Kings, The, 5, 
16, 17, 20 

Studley, a Euling 
Elder ; Daniel, 31, 
104-107, 109, no, 
116, 119, 120, 122- 
126, 279 

Stuffen, afterwards 
Clyfton ; Ann, 95, 
96 

Stuffen, I., 95 
Succonet, {Falmouth. 
KF,), 555 

Sumner, George, 146, 
147 
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Sutcliffe, Matthew ; 
Dean of Exeter, 256, 
257 

Sutton, CO. Notts, 58 
Sutton Valence, co. 
Kent, 246 

Swanenburch, X, 157 
Swanenburg, Dr Cor- 
nelius, 207 

Swansey, Massa., N.E., 
468, 548, 556 
Sydenham, John, 52 
Sydney, Lord Lisle ; 
Eobert. The brother 
of Sir Philip Sidney, 
199 

Symkins, Christopher, 
99 

Symonson [corrupted 
to Simonson ; and 
later, to Simmons], 
Moses, 179, 305, 385 

Taborites, The, 150, 
Talbot, William, 166, 
275 

Tarentines, The — see 
Tarratines, The 
Tarratines, The, 484 
Taunton Green, N.E., 
466 

Taunton river, N.E. ; 

The, 465, 466 
Teelinck, Bev. Willem, 
226 

Temple, Dr Frederick ; 
late Bp. of London, 
and the present Abp. 
of Canterbury, 1 
Tench, William, 385 
Terceira, Azores, 394 
Terceiras, The = 
Azores, The 
Terry, Samuel — see 
Perrier, S. 

Terveer — see Veere, 
Walcheren, 224 
Texel in N orth 
America, A, 299 
Thievish harbour — see 


Plymouth in N.E., 
The Town &c. of 
Thompson, or Tomp- 
son, David, 255, 559, 
579 

Thompson, Edward, 
370, 380 

Thomson, Isabel ; ? 

Wife of Solomon, 
138 

Thomson, Solomon, 
138 

Thomson, Rev. 

Thomas, 239 
Thorned, John, 322 
Thornhill, Matthew, 
322 

Thornton, John Win- 
gate, 47 

Thoroton, Eobert, 65 
Tliorp, William — see 
Thorpe, G. 

Thorpe the Printer, 
Giles ; a D e a c o n, 
then a Euling Elder, 
9, 31, 115, 117, 122, 
125, 138, 139, 211 
Throgmorton, Job, 32 
Tichfleld, 251 
Tickens (previously 
White), Jane; Wife 
of Ralph, 156-158, 
167 

Tickens, Ralph, 156- 
158, 162, 167, 275 
Tilden, Joseph, 322 
Tilden, Thomas, 388 

Tilley, ; Wife of 

John, 372 

Tilley, Ann ; Wife of 
Edward, 372 
Tilley, Edward, 372, 
378 411, 427 
Tilley, afterwards 
Howland ; Eliza- 
beth, 362, 364, 

372 

Tilley, John, 361, 364, 
372, 378, 427 
Tillie— see Tilley 
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Tinker, Thomas, 360, 
373, 378 

Tinker, ? ; Wife of 
Thomas, 373 

Tinker ? ; son of 
Thomas, 373, 380 

Tisquantum, the sur- 
viving native of 
Patuxet ; who had 
been to Spain, Lon- 
don, and Virginia. 
He was the inter- 
preter to the Pilgrim 
Fathers ; and was, 
in many ways, very 
helpful to them be- 
tween March 1621, 
and November 1622 
when he died at 
Chatham, N.E. See 
also Squanto and 
Squantum, 395, 451, 
455, 456, 459-462, 
464, 465, 468, 471, 
474, 475, 479-483, 
486, 517-519, 522, 
523, 525, 527, 534- 
536, 540, 593 

Titicut river, N.E. ; 
The, 465, 471 

Tokamahamon, 47 1 , 
472, 474, 479, 481, 
517-519 

Tompson, David — see 
Thompson, D. 

Tracv, Stephen, 165, 
388 

Tracy (previously 

Le ), Trifasa, 

Wife of Stephen, 
165, 166 

Training, or General 
Muster, in N.E. ; 
The first, 520, 521 

Travers, Walter, 28, 
244, 245 

Trent, The Council of 
16 

Trent, The river, 49, 
57, 60, 66, 93, 94 
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Trevore, William, 377, 
380 

Truro, Cape Cod, N.E., 
412, 413 

Tucker’s Terror — see 
Pollock Rip, The 

Turner, ; a candle 

maker, and Preacher, 
246 

Turner, John, 311, 315, 
316 

Turner, John, 360, 375, 
378 

Turner, ? ; son of John, 
375, 380 

Turner, ? ; a second 
son of John, 375, 380 
Turvin, Rev. George, 
52 

Tuxford, CO. Notts, 58, 
72, 80 

Udall, Rev. John, 28 
Undertakers of 1626, 
The Twelve, 356 
Use, Isle d’ [? Isle d’ 
Yen, off Poitou], 
506-508 

Van Hout, I, 148 
Veere, Walcheren,224 
Vervey, Jacob V., 205, 
207 

Vincent, John, 162 
Vincent (previously 
Allerton) Sarah ; 
Wife of John, 162' 
Virginia, 126, 248, 253, 
254, 271, 272, 277- 
280, 283, 285, 286, 
289-291, 297, 299, 
301, 304, 305, 316, 
323,343,371,392-394, 
531, 533, 592-594, 
599 

Virginia, The Adven- 
turers for— -see Lon- 
don Virginia Com- 
pany 

Virginia,' at James 


City, Va. ; The 
Council of, 394 
Virginia, The Council 
and Company of — 
see London Virginia 
Company, The 
Virginia, The First 
Colony in the 
Northern Parts of 
— see Plymouth in 
N.E., The Planta- 
tion or Colony of 
Virginia, The Hero of 
— see Smith, Capt. J. 
Virginia, His Ma- 
jesty’s Council for— - 
see London Virginia 
Company 

Virginia, The Lords 
Commissioners for 
• the Affairs of, 249, 
394 

Virginia Company, 
The — see London 
Virginia Company, 
The 

Virginia Council, The 
—see Virginia, The 
Lords Commis- 
sioners for 

Virginia Historical 
Society, The, 250 
Vlieland in North 
America, A, 299 
Vorstius, iElius Ever- 
' hard, 213 

W., Master, 315 
W. E. — see Winslow, 
Gov. E. 

Wakefield, Abraham, 
99 

Walseus, Anthony, 219 
Walcheren, The island 
of, 224 

Wallen, Ralfe, 
388 

Walley, Richard, 53 
Walloons, The, 158, 
299 


Walsingham, Sir Fran- 
cis, 33, 76 

Waltham Cross, co. 
Herts, 72 

Wampanoag, Indians, 
of which Massasoit 
was the Sagamore, 

The 

Wandsworth, CO. Surr., 
25 

Ward, Thomas, 322 
Ware, co. Herts, 72 
Wareham, N.E., 555 
Warren, Richard, 355, 
360, 371, 378, 384, 
388, 427 

Warren, Rhode Island, 
N.E., 468 

Warrener, Robert, 275 
Washington, D. C. ; 
The Library of Con- 
gress at, 250, 251 
Wassapinewat, a 
Sachem, 561 
Waterhouse, Edward, 
251 

Waterlander, A, 140 
Waterloo, The Rattle 
of, 22 

Waterson, Simon, 133 
Wayt, afterwards Clif- 
ton ; Elizabeth, 96, 
97 

Wayt, Katherine; 
Wife of Laurence, 
96 

Wayt, Laurence, 96 
Welby, William, 139 
Wellfleet Bay, Cape 
Cod, N.E., 428 
Wencop, John — see 
Wincop, J. 

Wesley, Rev. John, 4, 
38 

W essagnsset ( Wey- 

mouth^ KE.); The 
English Colony at, 
10, 611, 531, 532- 
534, 537, 538, 545, 
555, 558-575. See 
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See Weston’s Colony 
&c., T. 

West, Capt. Francis, 

256, 599 

West India Company, 

The Dutch, 298 
West Indies, 22, 366, 

394 

Westminster = White- 
hall Palace, 73 
Weston, Thomas 
[Gov. Winslow de- 
signates him, in 
1624, “ late Mer- 

chant and citizen of 
London,” 529], 255, 

257, 300, 302-304, 
308, 309, 311, 317, 
318, 322, 336, 344- 
356, 389, 529, 531, 

534 

Weston’s Colony, or 
Company, or men, 
or people at Wessa- 
gusset; Thomas, 511, 
533, 537, 538, 544, 
545, 555, 558-564, 
566-572 

West Stockwith, eo. 

Notts, 93, 94 
Wetherby, co. York, 

72 

Weymouth, N.E. — see 
Wessagusset 
Whincop, J ohn — see 
Wincop, J- 
White, Agnes, 163 
Whit e, afterward s 
Robinson ; Bridget, 
158-160, 275 
White, afterwards 
Tickens ; Jane, 1 56- 
158, 167 

White, John, 322 
White, Peregrine, 358, 
362, 369, 426 
White, Resolved, 362, 
369, 379 

White, Roger, 158, 
163, 275 

The Pilgrim Fathers. 


White, Rose ; Wife of 
the Rev. Thomas, 
119 

Wliite ( previously 
Puller), afterwards 
Winslow; Susanna, 
162, 163, 362, 365, : 
369, 426 

White, Rev. Thomas, 
115, 118-120, 128 
White, William, 162, 
365, 369, 378, 384 
Whitgift, John ; Abp. j 
of Canterbury, 3, 25, 

31, 33, 34, 37 ! 

Whittingham, Wil- \ 
Ham ; Dean of Dur- ; 
ham, 25 

Wlchaguscusset — see ! 

Wessagusset i 

Wickham, William ; 
Bp. of Lincoln, 99, : 
132 

Wilberforce, Samuel ; 

Bp. of Oxford, 47 I 
Wilcox, Rev. Thomas, 
244, 245 

Wilde, Willem Sinions- 
zoon van der, 156 
Wilder, Roger, 364, 
380 

Wilkins, Roger, 275 
William III., King, 17 
Williams, Jonathan, 
164, 275 

Williams, Rev. Roger, 
134 

Williams, Thomas, 275 
Williams, Thomas, 376, 
379 

WilHamson, Master — 
see Allerton, I. 

Willis, Thomas, 13 
Wilson, Henry, 275 
Wilson, Rev. John, I 
160 

Wilson, Roger, 163- 
165, 169, 274, 275 
Wincob, John— 'See i 
Wincop, J. ! 


Wincop, John, 253, 
291, 292, 301 
Wincop’s [or Whin- 
cop ; or as Brad- 
ford spells it, Win- 
cob] Associates, 
John— see Pilgrim 
Fathers 

Windsox’, co. Berks, 61 
Winock, — 246 
Winslow, Gov. Ed- 
ward, 43, 164, 307, 
308, 362, 365, 369, 
374, 376, 378, 381, 
384, 427, 456-459, 
462-473, 518, 519, 
523, 529, *530, 547- 
558, 580 

Winslow, as a Writer ; 
C4ov. Edward, 2, 175- 
185, 262-264, 268, 
273, 282, 283, 327- 
330, 332, 333, 382, 
416, 462-473, 488- 
494, 507, 509-600 
Winslow (previously 
Barker), Elizabeth ; 
Ist Wife of Gov. 
Edward, 164, 366 
Winslow, Gilbert, 376, 
379, 383 

Winslow, John, 374, 
385 

Winslow (previously 
Chilton), Mary; 
Wife of John, 374, 


384 

Winslow (previously 
Fuller, then White) 
Susanna ; 2nd Wife 
of Gov. Edwai'd, 162, 
163, 362, 365, 369^ 
Winsor, Prof. Justin, 


11, 47 
Winthrop, 


Gov. John, 


252 

Wisbeach, co. Camb., 


163 

Wisbrough Green, co. 
Suss., 96 


2 s 
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Wifcliam, The river, 93 
Wituwamat, a Pin^se 
of the Boston Bay 
Indians, 544, 563, 
568, 569, 5V2, 5^3 
Witzbuts {? Wisbeach\ 
163 

Wolsey, Card. Thomas, 
59, 60 

Wood, Henry, 156, 
169, 275 

Woodnoth, Arthur, 250 
W oodrow Society, The, 
239 

WoodwardjI) r J ohn, 1 4 
Worcester, Bp. of— see 
Pletcher, R. 
Worksop, CO. Notts, 
53, 54, 57, 58, 95, 135 
Wostleholme,SirJohn, 
289, 293-296 
Wrentham, co. Siiff., 
l63 
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Wright, Richard, 322 
^ Wright, William, 385, 
* Wright,WilliamAldis, 
108 

Wriothesley, 3rd Earl 
of Southampton ; 
Henry, 249, 251, 393 
Wyatt, Gov. Sir 
Erancis, 394 

Yale University Lib- 
rary, New Haven, 
Conn., 244 

Yarmouth, Cape Cod, 
N.E., 370-372, 537 
Yarmouth, Great; co. 

Suff., 168, 273, 276 
Yates, Rev. John, 
242 

Yeardley, Gov. Sir 
George, 289, 599 
York, The Abp. of, 59, 
60, 191 


York, The city of, 52, 
58, 131, 165 
York, The diocese or 
see of, 52, 62, 63, 
65 

York : ’ 

The Minster Lib- 
rary, 136, 140 
Yorkshire, The North 
Riding of, 106, 110 
Yorkshire, The West 
Riding of, 51, 57, 61, 
69, 96 

Young, Rev. Alex- 
ander, 37, 105, 173, 
175, 350, 351, 356 

Zealand, Holland, 41, 
89, 103, 324, 333 
Ziska, J ohann Trocz- 
nov., 150 

Zouche, Sir William, 
222-228 
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in 1856. 
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